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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of this book is to provide a simple 
introduction to the Indian systems of philosophy. 
Each one of these systems has had a vast and varied 
development and cannot be treated adequately in a brief 
work’ like this. Attempt has been made to introduce 
the reader to the spirit and outiook of Indian Philosophy 
and help him to grasp thoroughly the centra] ideas 
rather than acquaint him with minute details. Modern 
students of philosophy feel many difficulties in under- 
standing the Indian problems and theories. Their long 
experience with university students has helped the 
autbors to realize these, and they have tried to remove 
them as far as possible. "This accounts for most of the 
critical discussions which could otherwise have been 
dispensed with. 


The book has been primarily written for beginners. 
The first chapter which contains the general principles 
and basic features of Indian philosophy, as well as a 
brief sketch of each system, gives the student a bird’s- 
eye view of the entire field and prepares him for a more 
intensive study of the systems which are contained in 
the following chapters. It is hoped, therefore, that the 
book will suit the needs of university students at differ- 
ent stages, as well as of general readers interested in 
Indian philosophy. It will serve the needs of B.A. 
Pass students who may be required to have a brief 
general acquaintance with Indian philosophy as a whole, 
as well as those of Honours students who may be 
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expected to have a more detailed knowledge of one or 
more systems. 

It is the firm conviction of the writers that Reality 
is many-sided and Truth is manifold : that each system 
approaches Reality from one point of view or level of 
experience and embodies cne aspect of Truth. They 
have tried to approach each system with sympathy and 
justify it, rather than dismiss it with a customary 
criticism. They believe that a sympathetic insight into 
the great systems will enable the student to grasp 
their truths more easily and give him а sound 
philosophical outlook. 


While an attempt has been made to bring out the 
significance of Indian views in terms of modern 
Western thought, care has always been exercised to 
preserve their distinctive marks, such as their spiritual 
and practical outlook, their recognition of the different 
levels of experience. 

The authors are grateful to Dr. Syamaprasad 
Mookerje, M.A., D.Litt., B.L., M.L.A., Vidya- 
vacaspti, Barrister-at-Law, ex- Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta 
University, at whose suggestion the work was under- 
taken, and to Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Kt., M.A., D.Latt., 
George V Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta University, 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics, 
Oxford University, who has very kindly gone through 
the manuecript and made valuable suggestions. ‘They 
are also indebted to Professor Krishnachandra Bhatta- 
charyya, M.A., with whom they discussed some of the 
problems treated here and received much light and 
guidance. ‘They are grateful also to the authorities of 
the Calcutta University, and especially to the Registrar, 
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the Superintendent of the Press and his energetic 
colleagues, for the publication of the work. 


Nore то STUDENTS 


The paragraphs which occur in small type in this 
book are meant for more advanced students and may be 
omitted by beginners. The attention of students is 
speciafly invited to the select bibliography given at the 
beginniag of each chapter. Reference to it will explain 
the abbreviations of the names of books found in the 
[ootnotes. ; 

For correct pronunciation students should note that 
the foliowing scheme has been adopted for representing 
Sanskrit scound in English: 


=% = 4, aT = Si = 1, g—?7—i, $-*9-i;, g<t= 


K=S=i, W=d=r, Ta=e, F=F=ai, st—6—o, 
at—2=an. 
m—3-—k, а= == kh, T= =p, q=4=gh, == 5 =n, 


Ww-b-—c, Б=®=сһ, ==], H—3——jh, з= —n, 
z -D-—t, z-35-th, €—97—d. z-b5—dh, o-4- n 
q—756.—1, ч-Ҹ-1һ, €—w-—d, 
q—*i—p, R=F—ph. q-a—b 
4-i-y, t-q4-r5 w-4-l «-4-v, q=, 
Ww-4-5, 9-1-5, 6-5 -Ь, т-ка — nk 
K—"Y-ng,s-—-  —jü, `—1—1й 





PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The authors feel encouraged by the demand for a 
second edition of this book within such a short time. 
They are grateful to the many universities which have 
adopted this compendium as a text-book, and to the 
many lay readers who have intimated their apprecia- 
tion of the book asa suitable introduction to Indian 
Philosophy. But at the same time the authors realize 
once more the great difficulty of compressing into such 
a volume all that is important in the arguments and 
theories of schools which have evolved through nearly 
two thousand years, and developed intricacies which 
defy easy exposition. "They are, therefore, painfully 
aware of the many shortcomings of the book, and very 
eagerly avail themselves of this opportunity of a second 
edition to remove defects, as far as possibie, by addi- 
tion, alteration, Omission and rearrangement of topics. 
In this work of improvement they have received great 
help from teachers and scholars who have favoured 
them with detailed opinions and suggestions. The 
anthors are thankful to all of them ; but they are 
especially indebted, in this respect, to Professors 
Khagendranath Mitra, Haridas Bhattacharyya, Jadu- 
nath Sinha, Surendranath Goswami, Kalidas Bhatta- 
charyya and Mr. Anilkumar Ray Chaudhury. If some 
of the suggestions could not be carried out, it was 
mainly because of the limitation of the original scope 
of the book, the necessity for economizing paper, and 
the desire for avoiding difficulties that might embarrass 
the beginner. 
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The authors do not attempt to make the book 
a history of Indian Philosophy by adding a few more 
chapters on the Vedas, the Upanisads and the Gita, | 
for which they refer the interested reader to the more 
comprehensive and competent treatises on the subject, 
like those of Sir S. Kadhakrishnan, Professor S. N. 
Dasgupta and Mr. M. Hiriyanna. They confine them- 
selves to the humbler task, and the original plan, of 
writing a short account of only the schools, and for the 
beginner. The very short treatment of the philosophy. 
of the Vedas and the Upanisads that is given in the 
chapter on the Vedànta aims only at showing how, out 
of these, the Vedanta of Sankara and Ramanuja deve- 
loped. It should not be taken as a substantive account. 


The chapter on the Vedanta has been partly 
rewritten. Sankara and Ramdanuja have been deait 
with successively (and not side by side, as before). 
The rational or argumentative side of the Vedanta 
has been substantially reinforced by the addition of 
many new paragrapbs in smail print. The authors 
hope that this will be useful to the advanced reader, 
while the simplicity of the original treatinent, and the 
interest of the beginner, will remain unaffected. 

It is necessary to mention that instead of following 
the ordinary translation practice of rendering ‘T4vara’ 
into ‘God’ and ‘Braliman’ into ‘Absolute’, the authors 
have used the word ‘God’ also for ‘Brahman.’ Just 
as 'Brahman' (without adjectives) is used, even by 
the Upanisads and Sankara, for both the immanent. 
personal aspect, and also for the transcendent, im- 
personal aspect. similarly ‘God’ also has been used in 
English in this wide sense, and, therefore, sometimes 

C—1605B 
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for the Absolute (e.g. of Hegel), the Indeterminate 
Substance (e.g. of Spinoza), the Primordial Principle 
(e.g. of Whitehead). The exact sense in which ‘God’ 
has been used in this book will be clear from the 
context. Confinement of ‘God’ only to the Deity of 
Religion, and of ‘ Absolute ' to the ultimate philo- 
sophical principle, while convenient іп one respect, 
suffers from the disadvantage of suggesting as though 
they stand for two distinct realities, and not for two 
aspects of the same reality, as is tlie case in the 
Vedanta. 





PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


The second edition was exhausted much sooner 
than expected. The authors regret that the third 
edition could not be brought out in time owing to 
labour unrest and other post-war difficulties in publi- 
catión, and, much to the inconvenience of students, 
the book was out of market for about two years. 
Attempt has been made in this edition to improve the 
book by introducing minor changes and making necess- 
ary corrections, 

'The authors are grateful to those scholars who have 
appreciated the changes introduced in the second 
edition, and to the authorities of many universities and 
institutions 10 India and abroad where the book is 
recommended for use. 





CHAPTER I 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


I. THE Basic FEATURES OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
. 1. The Nature of Philosophy 


Like all other living beings man struggles for 
existence. But while the lower 

Кете E vast ot beings struggle more or less blindly 
without any conscious plan and 

purpose, and work by instinct, man uses the superior 
gift of his intellect to understand the conditions and 
meaning of the struggle and to devise plans and 
instruments to ensure success. He wishes to lead his 
life in the iight of his knowledge of himself and the 
world, taking into consideration not merely the imma- 
diate results of his actions, but even their far-reaching 
consequences. Desire for knowledge springs, therefore, 
from the rational nature of man. Philosophy is an 
attempt to satisfy this very reasonable desire. It is 
not, therefore, a mere luxury, but a necessity. As an 
eminent English writer puts it: ‘‘ Men live in accord- 
ance with their philosophy of life, their conception of 
the world. This is true even of the most thoughtless. 
It is impossible to live without a tmetaphysic. The 
choice that is given us is not between some kind of 
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metaphysic and no metaphysic ; it is alwa ys between 
a good metaphysic and a bad metaphysic.” ' 


Philosophy in.its widest etymological sense means 
‘love of knowledge.” It tries to 
know things that immediately and 
remotely concern man. What is the real nature of 
man? What is the end of this life? What is the 
nature of this world in which he lives? Is there any 
creator of this world? How should man iive in the 
light of his knowledge of himself, the world and God ? 
These are some of the many problems, taken at 
random, which we find agitating the human mind in 
every land, from the very dawn of civilization. Philo- 
E sophy deals with problems of this 
Daréana or vision of 2 à 

truth. nature. Ав philosophy aims at 
knowledge of truth, it is termed 
in Indian literature, ‘the vision of truth’ (darSana). 
Every Indian school holds, in its own way, that there 

can be a direct realization of truth (tattva-daréana). 


In the history of European philosopby we fnd that »s 
human knowledge about each of the 
The development of different problems mentioned above 
Western philosophy. began to grow, it became impossible 
for the same man to study everything 
about every problem. Division of labour or specialization 
became necessary; and a group of men devoted them- 
selves to a particular problem or a few connected problems. 
There came into existence in this way the different speci! 
sciences. Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Astronomy, 
Geology and similar sciences took up each a part or aspect 
of the world of nature. Physiology, Anatomy and the 
other medical sciences devoted themselves to the different 
problems of the human body. = eyon aay began to study 
the problems of the human mind. The d 


lta meaning and scope. 


etailed study of 
many of the particular problems with which philosophical 


1 Aldous Huxley, Ends and Means, p. 252. 


a, 
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speculation originally started became thus the subject- 
matter of the special sciences. Philosophy then began to 
depend on the reports of the investigation made by the 
different sciences, tried to understand their meanings and 
implications critically, and utilized these results for 
understanding the general nature of the universe—man, 
nature and God. The evolution of philosophical thought 
has been more or less the same in Europe and in India. 


European philosophy at the present day has for 
: its main branches (a) Metaphysics, 
The branches of Which discusses the general problems 
Western philosophy. regarding reality—man, nature and 
God, (b) Epistemology or theory of 
knowledge, which enquires into the nature of human 
knowledge, as to how it develops and how far it is able to 
grasp reality, (c) Logic, which discusses the laws -of 
valid reasoning and other incidental problems, (d) Ethies, 
which investigates the problems of morality, such as the 
standard of moral judgment, the highest goal of human 
life and other cognate problems, and (e) Aesthetics, which 
deals with the problems of beauty. Another recent 
development of philosophy, called Axiology, is devoted to 
the discussion of the problem of values. Sociology is also 
sometimes regarded as a branch of philosophy and often 
discussed along with Ethics. Psychology has been so long 
a very important branch of philosophy, but the tendency 
now is to treat it as one of the special sciences like Physics 
and Chemistry and give it а place independent of 
philosophy. 


Though the basic problems of philosophy have been 
the same in the East as in the West 
The problems and ара the chief solutions have striking 
methods of Indian similarities, yet the methods of 
philosophy. philosophical enquiry differ in certain 
respects and the processes of the 
development of philosophical thought also vary. Indian 
philosophy discusses the different problems of Metaphysics, 
Ethics, Logic, Psychology and Epistemology, but generally 
it does not discuss them separately. Every problem is 
discussed by the Indian philosopher from all possible 
approacbes, metaphysical, ethical, logical, psychological 
and epistemological. This tendency has been called by 
some thinkers, like Sir B. N. Seal, the synthetic outlook 
of Indian philosophy. 
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2. The Meaning and Scope of Indian Philosophy 


Indian philosopby denotes the philosophical specu- 
lations of all Indian thinkers, 
а cb pees ancient or modern, Hindus or 
` non-Hindus, theists or atheists. 
* Indian philosophy ' is supposed by sonie to be syno- 
nymous with * Hindu philosophy.” ‘This would be true 
only if the word * Hindu’ were taken in the geograpbi- 
cal sense of * Indian.” But if ‘ Hindu’ means the 
foliowers of a particular religious faith known as 
Hinduism, the supposition would be wrong and 
misleading. Even in tbe ancient writings of the 
orthodox Hindu philosophers, like the Sarva-darsana- 
sangraha of Madhavacairya which tries to present 
in one place the views of all (ѕагуа) schools of philo- 
sophy, we find in the list of philosophies (darsanas) 
the views of atheists and materialists like the Carvakas, 
and unorthodox thinkers like the  Bauddhas and 
the Jainas, along with those of the orthodox Hindu 
thinkers. | 


Indian philosophy is marked, in this respect, by a 
striking breadth of outlook which 
only testifies to its unflinching 
devotion to the search for truth. 
Though there were many different schools and their 
views differed sometimes very widely, yet each school 
took care to learn the views of all the others and 
did not come to any conclusion before considering 
thoroughly what others had to say and how their 
points could be met. ‘This spirit led to the formation 
of a method of philosophical discussion. A philosopher 


The broad outlook of 
Indian philosopby. 
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had first to state the views of his opponents before 
he formulated his own theory. This statement of 
the opponent’s case came to be known as the prior 
view  (pürvapaksa). Then followed the refutation 
(khandana) of this view. Last of all came the state- 
ment and proof of the philosopher's own position, 
which, therefore, was known as the subsequent view 
(uttarapaksa) or the conclusion (siddhànta). 
This catholic spirit of treating rival positions with 
consideration was more than re- 
The consequent tbo. warded by the thoroughness and 
пат Гаа ИЫ the perfection that each philosophical 
school attained. If we open a 
comprehensive work on the Vedanta, we will find in it 
the statement of the views of all other schools, Carvaka, 
Bauddha, Jaina, Sinkhya, Yoga, Mimamsa, Муауа and 
Vaisesika, discussed and weighed with all care ; similarly 
any good work on the Bauddha or Jaina philosophy 
discusses the other views. Each system thus became 
encyclopsedic іп its grasp of ideas. Naturally we find 
that many of the problems of contemporary Western 
philosophy are discussed in Indian systems of philo- 
sophy. Besides, we find that indigenous scholars with 
a thorough training, exclusively in Indian philosophy, 
are able to deal even with abstruse problems of Western 
philosophy with surprising skill. 


If the openness of mind—the willingness to listen 

to what others have to  say—has 

Its moral for the been one of the chief causes of the 
— of Indien philo- wealth and greatness of Indian 
philosophy in the past, it has a 

definite moral for the future. If Indian philosophy is 
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once more to révive and continue its great career, it 
can do so only by taking into consideration the new 
ideas of life and reality which have been flowing into 
India” from the West and tbe East, from tbe Aryan, 
tħe-Semitic and the Mongolian sources. 


3. The Schools of Indian Philosophy 

According to a traditional principle of classification, 
most likely adopted by orthodox 
Classification of the Hindu thinkers, the schools or 

Indian schools : ortho-. ж ә ^ 
дох and beterodox. ` systems of Indian philosophy are 
| . divided into two broad classes, 
namely, orthodox  (astika) and heterodox (nüstika). 
To the first group belong the six chief philosophical 
systems (popularly known as sad-darsana), namely, 
Mimàrnsa, Vedanta, Sankhya, Yoza, Nyaya апа 
Vaigesika. These are regarded as orthodox (astika), 
not because they believe in God, but because they 
accept the authority of the Vedas." The Mimamsa 
and the Sankhya do not believe in God as the 
creator of the world, yet they are called orthodox 
(stika) because they believe in the authoritativeness of 
the Vedas. The six systems mentioned above are not 
the only orthodox systems ; they are the chief ones, and 


1 Tn modern Indian languages, 'Astika' and 'nüstika' generally 


mean 'theist and ‘atheist,’ respectively. But in Sanskrit philoso- 
phical literature, 'ástika' means ‘one who believes in the authority of 
the Vedas’ or ‘one who believes in life after death.’ ('Nástika' means 
the opposite of these.) The word is used here in the first sense. In 
the Md sense, even the Jaina and Bauddha schools are ‘stika,’ as 
they believe in life after death. The six orthodox schools are ‘astika,’ 
and the — is 'nüstika' in both the senses. 
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⸗ there are some other less important orthodox schools, 
such as the* Grammarian school, the medica] school, 
etc., also noticed by Madhavacarya. Under the other ~— 
class of heterodox systems, the chief three are — - 
the schools of the Materialists like the Carvakas, the: _ 
Bauddbas and the Jainas. They are called heterodox 
(nastika) because they do not believe in the authority = 


of the, Vedas. | Ы 
А To understand this ‘more clearly, we should know 
- something regarding the place of 


T Y ig in ie EA the Vedas in the evolution of Indian 


losophy. thought. The Vedas are the earliest 
available records of Indian literature, and subsequent 
Indian thought, specially philosophical speculation, is 
greatly influenced by the Vedas, either positively or 
negatively. Some of the philosophical systems accept- 
ed Vedic authority, while others opposed it. The 
Mimarmsa and the Vedanta may be regarded as the 
direct continuation of the Vedic culture. The Vedic 
tradition had two sides, ritualistic and speculative 
(karma and jiiina). The Mimamsa emphasised’ the 
ritualistic aspect and raised a philosophy to justify and 
help the continuation of the Vedic rites and rituals. 
The Vedanta emphasised the speculative aspect of the 
Vedas and developed an elaborate philosophy out of 
Vedic speculations. As both these schools were direct 
continuations of Vedic culture, both are sometimes 
called by the common name, Mimamsa; and for the 
sake of distinction the first is called Purva-Mimamsa 
(or Karma-Mimürnsa) and the second Uttara-Mimamisa 
(or Jüana-Mimármsá). But tbe more usual names of 
these two are Mīmārhsā and Vedanta respectively, and 
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we shall follow this common usage here. Though 
the Sankbya, Yoga, Nyàya and Vaisesika based 
their theories 9n ordinary human experience and 
reasoning, they did not challenge the authority of the 


Vedas, but tried to show that the testimony of the 


Vedas was quite in harmony with their rationally 
established theories. The Сагуака, Bauddha and Jaina 
schools arose mainly by opposition to the Vedic culture 
and, therefore, ‚ they rejected the authority of the Vedas. 
These. facts may be summed up in a tabular form as 





follows :- 
— = ч 
Indian schools of philosophy 
- М 
| | 
Schools rejecting Vedic Schools not rejecting Vedic 
x authority | Heterodox or authority (Orthodox or 
| Мавка, е д. Carvaka, T  Astika) 
Baudiha, Jaina) | h | 
a | қ | 
Schools directly based "Воһо Ла based on inde- 
зоп Vedic texts И | pendent grounds (ед. 
Süánkhya, Yoga,  Nyüys, 
* Vaisesika) * 
| | 
School emphasising = School emphasising 
ihe ritualistic the speculative 
aspect of the aspect of t e Vedas 
3 Vedas (viz, МІ. _ (viz. Vedánta) 
im árnsaü) 


ё 
4 The Places of Authority and Reasoning tn 
"d | Indian Philosophy 


T The distinctions discussed above can be ultimate- 

— ly traced to distinctions in the 

cae of pbi- methods of speculation, adopted by 
the different schools. 


aya. 
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-. Solutions of philosophical problems, like ‘What is 
Should pbilosophy “Зе ultimate cause of the world?’, 
aiways depend on ‘Does God exist?', ‘What is the 


ordinary кереше ог nature of God?’, cannot be ob- 


should sometimes 


depend - on the’ wan. tained by observation. The philo- 


few? sopher must employ his imagina- 


tion and reasoning, and find out 
answets consistent with truths already established by 
experience. Like most other branches of knowledge, 
philosophy proceeds, therefore, from the known to the 
unknown. ‘The foundation of philosophy is experience, 
and the chief tool used is reason. But the question 
arises here; ''What experience should form the basis of 
philosophy ?’’ Indian thinkers are not unanimous on 
this point. Some hold that philosophy should be based 
on ordinary, normal experience, i.e. 
on truths discovered and accepted 
by people in general or by scientists. This is the 
view of most modern European thinkers. In India 


The two views 


the Nyàya, the Vaisesika, the Sankhya and the Carvaka 


school accept this view fully ; the Bauddha and the 
Jaina school also accept it mostly. On the other 
hand, there are thinkers who hold that regarding some 
matters, such as God, the state of liberation, etc., we 
cannot form any correct idea from ordinary experience ; 
philosophy must depend for these on the experience of 
those few saints, seers or prophets who have a direct 
realization (saksitkira or daráana) of such things. 
Authority, or the testimony of reliable persons and 
scriptures, thus forms the basis of philosophy. The 
Mimiàrmsü and the Vedanta school follow this method. 
They base many of their theories on the Vedas and the 


2—1605B 
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Upanisads. Even the Bauddba and the Jaina school 
depend sometimes on the teacHings of Buddha and 
Jinas who are regarded as perfect and omniscient. 
In Europe the scholastic philosophy of the middle ages 
was based similarly on the authority of the Christian 
scriptures. 

Reasoning is the chief instrument of speculation 
е for philosophers of both * these 
крт» Peg —* classes. The difference is that 
instrument of philoso- while by the former reasoning is 
phical speculation. 

made always to follow the lead of 

ordinary experience, by the latter reasoning is made to 
follow in some matters the lead of authority, as well. 


The charge is often heard against Indian philosophy 
that its theories are not based on independent reasoning 
but on authority and, therefore, they are dogmatic, 
rather than critical. This charge is clearly not true 
of the majority of Indian systems which are as much 
based on free thinking as any we can find in the 
West even in this modern age of critical speculation. 
The criticism may be chiefly levelled against the two 
systems of the Mimirhsa and the Vedanta which, we 
have found, give an important place to authority. 
Though these systems start from authority, the theories 
they develop are supported also by such strong indepen- 
dent arguments that even if we withdraw the support 
of authority, the theories can stand well and compare 
favourably with any tbeory established elsewhere on 
independent reasoning alone. Man, as a rational 
creature, cannot of course be satisfied unless his reason 
is satisfied. But if arguments in favour of a philosophy 
are sufficient to satisfy his reason, the additional fact | 
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of its being based on the experiences of persons of 


clearer minds and purer hearts will rather add to its 
value. 


5. How the Indian Systems Graduaily Developed 


In the history of European philosophy we usually 
find the different schools coming 

of the CL Erowtbs into existence successively. Each 
rue sa Dien ite oo school predominates till another 
teachings of {active comes in and replaces it. In India, 
on the other hand, we find that the 

different schools, though not originating simultaneously, 
flourish together during many centuries, and pursue 
parallel courses of growth. The reason is to be sought 
perhaps in the fact that in India philosophy was a part 
of life. As each system of thought came into existence 
it was adopted as a philosophy of life by a band of 
followers who formed a school of that philosophy. 
They lived the philosophy and handed it down to 


. succeeding generations of followers who were attracted 


to them through their lives and thoughts. The 
different systems of thought thus continued to exist 
through unbroken chains of successive adherents for 
centuries. Even to-day, we find the active followers 
of some. of the chief philosophical schools in different 
parts of India, thougb development of indigenous 
philosophy has all but ceased now, owing to social and 
political vicissitudes. 
It should not be supposed, however, that the differ- 
— ent systems developed within their 
Each school criticizes : Р 
and influences every respective circles of active followers, 
— — without mutually influencing one 
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another. On the contrary, as we have pointed out 
previously, each philosophy regarded it as its duty to 
consider and satisfy all possible objections that might 
be raised against its views. In fact it is by constant 
mutual criticism that the huge philosophical literature 
has come into existence. Owing to this again, 
there developed a passion for clear and precise enun- 
ciation of ideas -and for guarding 
ап  РЬйогорыуу statements against objections. 
Mutual criticism further ‘makes 
Indian philosophy its own best critic. 


Bearing this fact of mutual influence in mind we may 
К Fà i try to understand the general process 
— DDR! by which the systems originated and 
ven a es la developed. The Vedas, we have said, 
are directly or indirectly responsible for most of the 
philosophical speculation. In the orthodox schools, next 
to the Vedas and the Upanisads, we find the sütra litera- 
ч ture marking the definite beginning 
а sutra works of of systematic philosophical  think- 
e orthodox schools. a = т | : 
ing.  'Sütra' etymologically means 
'thread,' and in this context it means a brief mnemonic 
statement. As philosophical discussions took place 
mostly orally, and as they were passed down through 
oral traditions handed down by teachers to students, it was 
perhaps felt necessary to link up or thread together the 
main thoughts in the minds of students by brief statements 
oi problems, answers, possible objections and replies to 
them. A sütra-work consists of collection of many 
sütras or aphorisms of this kind, arranged into different 
chapters and sections according to different topics. The 
Brahma-sütra of  Büdarüyana, for example, contains the 
aphorisms that sum up and systematize the philosophical 
teachings of different Vedic works, chiefly the Upanisads, 
and also briefly mention and answer actual and possible 
objections to these views. This work is the first systematic 
treatise on the Vedinta. Similarly, we have for the 
Mimamsa, the sitras of Jaimini, for the Nyàya, the sütras of 
Gotama, for the Vaisesika, the sütras of Kanada, for the 
Yoga, the sütras of Patanjali. According to tradition, for 
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the Sankhya also there were the süiras of Kapila, who is 
regarded as the founder of the system. But the sütras 
now available are not recognized by all as the original 
sütras. ‘The earliest systematic work available now is the 
Sdnkhya-kdrika of Tévara Krsna. P 
The sūtras were brief and, therefore, their meanings 
à were not always clear. "There arose 
—— — onthe thus the necessity for elaborate expla- 
ovp nation and interpretation through 
commentaries. These chief commentaries on the respec- 
tive sitras were called the Bhasyas, the names and further 
particulars about which will be found later in the chapters 
on the different schools. But it should be noted that, in 
some cases, on the same sütra-work different authors wrote ` 
different major commentaries (bhasyas) and interpreted 
 thesütras to justify their respective standpoints. Thus 
came into existence, for example, the different Bhüsyas on 
the  Brahma-sütra by Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhya, 
Vallabha, Nimbarka, Baladeva and others. The followers 
of each interpretation formed into a school of the Vedanta 
and there arose the many schools of the Vedinta itself, 


As time went on, commentaries on commentaries arose 
E von and sometimes independent works 
RIS LU — * also were written to supply hand- 
апа agg ase UE books or to justify, elaborate or criti- 
cize existing doctrines. The philosophical literature of the 
orthodox schools developed in this way. Ths history of the 
development of the heterodox doctrines is also more or less 
the same. They do not start, however, from any sitra- 
work of the above kind. ‘The accounts of these will be 
given in the chapters dealing with those schools. 

Though the different schools were opposed to one 
another in their teachings, a sort of 

The h ny among | TI 
ins ain ihe harmony among them was also con 
gradation of De тада» ceived by the Indian thinkers. 

ing t ness : | 

af rollowere. Г They believed that all persons were 
not fit for all things and that in 

religious, philosophical and social matters we should 
take into consideration these differences and recognize 


consequent distinctions of natural rights (adbikara- 
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bheda). 'Phe different philosophical disciplines, as 
already pointed out, were taken in India as the differ- 
ent ways of shaping practical lives. Consequently, it 
was all the more necessary to discriminate the fitness 
of their followers. The many systems of philosophy 
beginning from the materialism of the Carvaka school 
and ending with the Vedanta of Sankara were thus 
conceived to offer different paths for philosophical 
thinking and living to persons of differing qualifications 
and temperaments. But even apart from this prag- 
matic explanation, we can discover in these schools, 
outwardly opposed, many positive points of agreement, 


which may be regarded as the common marks of 
Indian culture. : 


6. The Common Characters of the Indian Systems 


‘The philosophy of a country is the cream of its 
culture and civilisation. It springs 
The unity of moral from ideas that prevail in its atmos- 
and spiritual outlook 
among the systems. phere and bears its unconscious 
stamp. Though the different 
schools of Indian philosophy present a diversity of 
views, we can discern even in them the common 
stamp of an Indian culture.’ We may briefly describe 
this unity as the unity of moral and spiritual outlook. 
| To understand this, let us consider 
its main aspects and illustrate 
points of agreement among the different schools.. 


Its chief factors. 


The most striking and fundamental point of agree- 
ment, which we have already dis- 

ДА геш; all cussed partly, isthat all the systems 
вуне regard philosophy asa practical 
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necessity and cultivate it in order to understand how 
life can be best led. The aim of philosophical wisdom 
is not merely the satisfaction of intellectual curiosity, 
but mainly an enlightened life led with far-sight, 
foresight and insight. It became a custom, therefore, 
with an Indian writer to explain, at the beginning of 


his work, how it serves human ends (purusartha) i 


But it should also be remembered that the presence 
ie: Aden ink a Wack of a practical motive did not narrow 
— ——— deve- the scope of Indian philosophy to 
: Ethies and Theology alone as some 
Western critics' imagine. Its scope is as wide as 
any philosophy springing only from theoretic motives ; 
and even on theoretical grounds some branches of 
Indian philosophy, like Metaphysics, Epistemology and 
Logic can easily hold their own against any system of 
tbe West. 


The reason why the practical motive prevails in 
Indian philosophy lies in the fact 
(2) Philosopby sprin , . 
athe! spiritual Teano that every | system, pro-Vedie or 
at the existing order of anti-Vedic, is moved to speculation 
things. e. : . і 
by a spiritual disquiet аё the sight 
of the evils that cast a gloom over life in this world and 
it wants to understand the source of these evils and 
incidentally the nature of the universe and the meaning 
of human life, in order to find out some means for 


completely overcoming life's miseries. 


1 R.g., Thilly, History of Philosophy, p. З; 
Stace, A Critical History of Greek Philosophy, p. 14. 
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The attitude of mind which looks at the dark side 
С “as vedios of things is known as pessimism. 
Philosophy is initial, Indian philosophy has often been 
not final. — NEC А 

criticized as pessimistic and, there- 
fore, pernicious in its influence on practical life. How 
far this criticism is justified will be seen in the course 
of this book. But one general point should be noted 
here. Indian philosophy is pessimistic in the sense 
that it works under a sense of discomfort and disquiet 
at the existing order of things. It discovers and 
strongly asserts that life, as it is being thoughtlessly 
led, is a mere sport of blind impulses and unquenchable 
desires; it inevitably ends in and prolongs misery. 
But no Indian system stops with this picture of !ife 
as a tragedy. It perhaps possesses more than a literary 
significance that even an ancient Indian drama rarely 
ends as a tragedy. If Indian philosophy points relent- 
lessly to the miseries that we suffer through short- 
sightedness, it also discovers a message of hope. The 
essence of Buddha's enlightenment—the four noble 
truths—sums up and voices the real view of every 
Indian school in this respect; namely: There ts suffer- 
ing.—There is a cause of suflering.—"There is cessation 
of suffering.—There is а way to attain it. Pessimism 
in the Indian systems is only initial and not final.’ 
The influence of such pessimism on life is more whole- 
some than that of uncritical optimism. An eminent 
American teacher rightly points out: ''Optimism seems 
to be more immoral than Pessimism, for Pessimism 


2 For a full discassion of this point, see Introduction to Prof. Radha- 
krishnan’s Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, pp. 49-50. 
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warns usof danger, while Optimism lulls into false 
security.''' 
The outlook which prevents the Indian mind 
(8) "The belief in an from ending in despair and guaran- 
‘eternal moral order' tees its final optimism is what may 
in. the universe. | : d, o А 
be described as spiritualism after 
William James. *Spiritualism," says James, 
‘‘means the affirmation of an eternal moral order and 
letting loose of hope.'' . '"Tl'his need of an eternal moral 
order is one of the deepest needs of our breast. And 
those poets, like Dante and Wordsworth, who live on 
the conviction of such an order, owe to that fact the 
extraordinary tonic and consoling power of their 
verse.” The faith in “ап eternal moral order’’ 
dominates the entire history of Indian philosophy, 
barring the solitary exception of the Carvaka material- 
ists. It is the common atmosphere of faith in which 
all these systems, Vedic апа non-Vedic, theistic and 
atheistic, move and breathe. ‘The faith in an order—a 
lawethat makes for regularity and righteousness and 
works in the gods, the heavenly bodies and all 
creatures—pervades the poetic 
ae oM orent forms imagination of the seers of the 
Rg-veda which calls this inviolable 
moral order Rta.” This idea gradually shapes itself 
(a) into the Mimamsa conception of apürva, the law 
that guarantees the future enjoyment of the fruits of 
rituals performed now, (b) into the Nvyaya-Vaisesika 


e 1 George Herbert Palmer, Contemporary American Philosophy, 
Vol. I, p. 51. -` 

2 Pragmatism, pp. 106-107. 

3 Cf. Rg-veda, 1.1. 8, 1. 23, 5, 1. 24. 9, 1. 123. 13, passim. 
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theory of adrsta, the unseen principle which sways 
even over the material atoms and brings about objects 
and events in accordance with moral principles, and 
(c) into the general conception of karma, which is 
accepted by all Indian systems. The law of karma 
in its different aspects may be regarded as the law 
of the conservation of moral values, merits and 
demerits of actions. This law of conservation means 
that there is no loss of the effect of work done (krta- 
pranasa) and that there is no happening of events to 
з person except as the result of his own work (akrta- 
bhyupagama). The law of karma is accepted by the 
six orthodox schools, as well as the Jainas and the 
Bauddhas.' | 

_A distinguished Danish philosopher, Harald Höf- 


ding, defines religion as *'the belief in the conserva- 


LJ 
»»2 


tion of values. It is mainly such belief that raises 

Indian systems like Jainism and Buddhism to the status 
of religion in spite of the absence of a belief in God. 

It is again this faith in ‘an eternal moral order,’ 

which inspires optimism and makes 

AU dde fab, mee man the master of his own destiny. 

It enables the Indian thinker to 


*- 


1 The word karma means both this law and also the force generated 
by an action and having the potency of bearing fruit. Karma in the 
second sense ia varionsly classified. According to one principle, karmas 
are broadly divided into (a) those which have not yet begun to bear fruits 
(anürabdha karma) and (5) those which have already begun to bear fruita 
like the present body and its accompaniments :árabdha or prárabdha 
karma). Anürabdha karma again can be subdivided into two classes, ac- 
cording as it is accumulated from past lives (praktana or saficita karma) 
or is being gathered in this life (kriyamaàna or saficlyamfna karma). 

2 Vide Perry, Philosophy of the Recent Past, p. 206 f.n. Of. 
Hoffding, The Philosophy of Religion, pp. 1-13. 
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take present evil as consequence of his own action, and 
hope for a better future by improving himself now. 
There is room, therefore, for free will and personal 
endeavour (purusakara).  Fatalism or determinism is, 
therefore, a misrepresentation of the theory of karma. 
Fate or destiny (daiva) is nothing but the collective 
force of one’s own actions performed in past lives 
(ptarva-janma-krtam karma). It can be overcome by 
efforts of this life, if they are sufficiently strong, just as 
the force of old habits of this life can be counteracted 

by the cultivation of new and opposite habits.’ 
Intimately connected with this outlook is the 
general tendency. to regard the 


(4) The universe аз universe as the moral stage, where 


the moral stage. 


all living beings get the dress and. 


the part that befit them and are to act well to deserve 


well in future. The body, the senses and the motor | 


organs that an individual gets and the environment in 
which he finds himself are the endowments of nature 
or God in accordance with the inviolable law of karma. 
Another common view, held by all Indian thinkers, 
| is that ignorance of reality is the 
49): p. ee the cause of our bondage and sufferings, 
knowledge is _ neces- and liberation from these cannot be 
sary for liberation. : 
achieved * without knowledge of 
reality, i.e. the real nature of the world, and the self. 
By 'bondage' is commonly meant the. process of birth 
and rebirth and the consequent miseries to which an 
individual is subject. ‘Liberation’ .(mukti or moksa) 
means, therefore, the stoppage of this process. Libera- 


1 Vide Yoga-vasistha-radmdyana, 2nd Prakarana, .4th-9th sargas, 


for a full discussion. 


e 
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tion is the state of perfection ; and according to onis 
Indian thinkers, like the Jainas, the Bauddhas, the 
Sankhyas and the Advaita-Vedantins, this state can. 
 beattained even in this life. Perfection and real 
happiness can, therefore, be realized even here, at least 
according to these chief Indian  thinkers. The 
teachings of these masters need not make us wholly 
unworldly and other-worldly. ‘They are meant only to 
correct the one-sided emphasis on ‘the here’ and ‘the 
now ’—the short-sightedness that worldliness involves. 


But while ignorance was regarded as Ње root 
cause of the individual’s trouble and knowledge, there- 
fore, as essential, the Indian thinkers never believed 

\ that a mere acquaintance’ with 

But mere theoretical ~ к 

knowledge is not sufñ- truth would at once remove 1m per- 
quor fection. Two types of discipline 
were thought necessary for making such understanding 
permanent as well as effective in life, namely, 
continued meditation on the accepted truths and 
practical life of self-control. 


The necessity of concentration and meditation led 
| to the development of an elaborate 
(6) Continued medi- technique, fully explained in the 

cer —— Yoga system. But yoga, in the 
— false be- sense of concentration through self- 

control, is not confined to that 
system only. It 18 found in some form or otber in 
Buddhism, Jainism, the Sankhya, the Vedanta, and 
even in the Nyaya-Vaisesika systems. Тһе followers 
of these various views believed, in common, that the 
philosophic truths momentarily established and under- 
stood through arguments were not enough to dispel the 


Atv 52-6 
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‘effects of opposite beliefs which have become a part of 
our being. Our ordinary wrong beliefs have become . 
deeply rooted in us by repeated use in the different 
daily situations of life. Our habits of thought, speech 
and action have been shaped and coloured by these 
beliefs which in turn have been mora and more strength- 
ened by those habits. To replace these beliefs by 
correct ones, it is necessary to meditate on the latter 
constantly and think over their various implications for 
life. In short, to instil right beliefs into our minds, we 
have to go through the same long and tedious process, 
though of a reverse kind, by which wrong beliefs were 
established in us. This requires a long intellectual 
concentration on the truths learned. Without prolong- 
ed meditation the Opposite beliefs cannot be removed 
and the belief in these truths cannot be steadied and 
established in life. 


Self-control (samyyama) also is necessary for con- 
centration of the mind on these 
nested to remove pag, truths and for making them effec. 
sions that obstruct tive in life. M4 used to say 
concentration and good 
conduct. © virtue is knowled,; ge.' His followers 
pointed out that mere knowledge 
of what is right does not always lead to right actions, 
because our actions are guided as much by reason as 
by blind animal impulses. Unless these impulses are 
controlled, action cannot fully follow the dictates of 
reason. This truth is recognized by all the Indian 
systems, except perhaps the Carvaka. It is neatly ex- 
pressed by an oft-quoted Sanskrit saying which means: 
“Т know what is right, but feel no inclination to follow 
it : I know what is wrong but cannot desist from it.’ 


14. 7994 
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Our speech and action cannot always follow our 
intellectual convictions because of the contrary impulses 
deeply rooted in our character owing to past misconcep- 
tions about things and their values, These impulses 
are variously described by different Indian thinkers ; 
but there is a sort of unanimity that the chief impulses 
are likes and dislikes—love and hate (raga and dvesa). 
These are the automatic springs of action; we move 
under their influence when we act habitually without 
forethought. Our indriyas, i.e. the instruments of 
knowledge and action (namely, the mind, the senses of 
sight, touch, smell, taste, sound, and the motor organs 
for movement, holding things, speaking, excretion and 
reproduction), have always been in the service of these 
blind impulses of love and hate and they have acquired 
some fixed bad habits. When philosophic knowledge 
about the real nature of things makes us give up our 
previous wrong beliefs regarding objects, our previous 
likes and dislikes for those objects have also to be given 
up. Our indriyas have to be weaned from past habits 
and broken to thereign of reason. ‘This task is as 
difficult as itis important. It can be performed only 
through long, sustained practice and formation of new 
good habits. All Indian thinkers lay much stress on 
such practice which chiefly consists о? repeated efforts 
in the,right direction (abhyasa). 


Self-control, then, means the control of the lower 
self, the blind, animal tendencies— 
Self-control implies eS 30 ? 

—— impies Jove and bate—as well as the in- 

lower self under the, gtruments of knowledge and action 
control of the higher. 4 р 

| (the indriyas). From what bas been 

said above it will be clear that self-control was not a 
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шеге negative practice, it was not simply checking 
the indriyas, but checking their bad tendencies and 
habits in order to employ them for a better purpose, 
and make them obey the dictates of reason. y 


It is a mistake, therefore, to think, as some do, that 
hc. Indian ethics taught a rigorism or 
It does not kill the asceticism which consists in killing 
natural impulses, but th t — | 5 А 
ыла (um to thé e natural impulses in man. - 
yoke of reason. early as the Upanisads, we find 
Indian thinkers recognizing that 
though the most valuable thing in man is his spirit 
(atman), his existence as а man depends on non-spirifual 
factors as well ; that even his thinking power depends on 
the food he takes. This conviction never left the Indian 
thinkers ; the lower elements, for them, were not for 
¢ destruction but for reformation and 
aere Lgs esed subjugation to the higher. Cessation 
the "eulüvation of from bad activities was coupled with 
positive virtues. performance of good ones. This we 
find even in the most rigoristic 
systems, like the Yoga, where, as aids to the attainment 
of perfect concentration (yogànga), we. find mentioned not 
simply the negative practice of the 'don'ts' (yamas), but 
also the positive cultivation of good habits (niyamas). 
The yamas consist of the five great efforts for abstinence 
from injury te life, falsehood, stealing, sensuous appetite 
and greed for wealth (ahimsa, satya, asteya, brahmacarya 
and aparigraha). ‘These аге to be cultivated along with 
the niyamas, namely, purity of body: and mind, content- 
ment, fortitude, study and resignation to God. Essentially 
similar teachings we find as much in the other orthodox 
schools as in Buddhism and Jainism which, like the Yoga, 
recommend, for example, the cultivation of love (maitri) 
and kindness (karunàa) along with non-violence (ahimsi). 
That the action of the indriyas is not to be suppressed, 
but only to ba turned to the service of the higher self, is 
-also the teaching of the Gità, as would appear from the 
following: ''One who has controlled himself attains 
contentment by enjoying objects through the indriyas 
(Сод have been freed from the influence of love and 
ate.' t> 


t Bhagavadgitàá, 2, 64. 
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Lastly, all Indian systems, except the Carvaka, 
(8) Belief in the pos-  àCcept the idea of liberation as the 
р Арт уйы 75 highest end of life. Тһе concep- 
Liberation is regaréed tion of liberation received, of course, 
as the highest good. : Кр, 
slightly different meanings. All 
negatively agreed that the state of liberation is a total 
destruction of sufferings which life in this world brings 
about. А few went a little beyond this to hold that 
liberation or the state of perfection is not simply nega- 
tion of pain, but is a state of positive bliss. The 
Mimatmsa, Vedanta and Jaina thinkers belong to this 
latter group, and even the Bauddhas, according to 
some. | 


7. The Space-Time Background 


In addition to the unity of moral and spiritual 
; | outlook described above, we may 
The idea of the vast- E 
ness of the world of also note the prevailing sense of 
zn се шс. ene eem the vastness of the space-time 
aso of Indian world, which formed the common 
background of Indian thought and 
influenced its moral and metaphysical outlook. 
The Western belief that the world was created six 
thousand and odd years ago and 
— —— all for the purpose of man consti- 
and Space as incon- tuted a narrowness of outlook ands 
ceivably vast entities. я 
exaggerated the importance of man. 
This belief has been shaken by the biological dis- 
coveries of Darwin and others who show that the 
evolution of living beings has to be conceived in terms 
of millions of years, not thousands. The science of 


astronomy, again, is gradually generating the belief 
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in the vastness of the universe, the diameter of which 
is ‘fat least hundreds of millions of ligbt-years.''' 
The sun in this calculation is a mere speck in the 
universe, and the earth is less than one-millionth part 
of this speck. And we are reminded that each faint 
‘speck of nebula observable in the sky contains ‘‘matter 


enough for the creation of perhaps a thousand million 
suns like ours.''^ ө 


Our imagination Seals staggered in its attempt to 
grasp the vastness of the space- 
In Aes rec -aas in time universe revealed by science. 
A similar feeling is caused by the 
accounts of creation given in some of the Puranas, 
which would, but for modern discoveries, be laughed at 
as pure fantasy. In the Visnu-Purana,’ for example, 
we come across" the popular Indian conception of the 
world (brahmanda) which contains the fourteen regions 
(lokas) of which the earth (bhütala) is only one, and 
which are separated from one another by tens of 
millions (kotis) of yojanas, and again the infinite uni- 
verse is conceived as containing thousands of millions 
of such worlds (brahmàndas). 


As to the description of the vastness of time, we 
find that the Indian thinker, hke the modern scientist, 
feels unable to describe it by common human units. 
The unit adopted for the measurement of cosmic time 
is a day of the creator Brahma. Each day of the 


Sir J. H. Jeans, in Nature, 26-2-27. A light-year=the distance 
travelled by light in a year, at the rate of 186,325 miles per 
second = 60x 60:3 24 xX 365 х 186,325 wiles =5,875,945,200,000 miles. 

3 Ibid. (quoted in Everyday Science, by L. M. Parsons, pp. 14-15). 

3 Part 2, Chap. 7. 


4—1606B 
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creator is equal to 1,000 yugas or 432 million years 
of men. This is the duration of the period of each 
creation of cosmos. "The night of the creator is 
cessation of creative activity and means destruction or 
chaos. Such alternating days and nights, creation and 


destruction (srsti and prelaya), form a ү Deginninglesa 
series. >, i+ | 


It is not possible to ascertain the first beginning of 
creation. It would be arbitrary to think that creation 
began at first at .some particular time and not earlier. 
As there are no data for fixing the first beginning of the 
universe, Indian thinkers, in general, look upon the 
universe as beginningless (anadi). They try to explain 
the beginning of the present creation by reference to 
previous states of dissolution and creation and think 
it idle and meaningless to enquire about the first 
creation. Any term of a beginningless series can only 
be said to be earlier or later in relation to others ; 
there is nothing like an absolute first term in such a 
series. 


With this overwhelming idea of the vast universe at 
its background, Indian thought naturally harped on the 
extreme smallness of the earth, the transitoriness 
of earthly existence and the insignificance of earthly 
possessions. If the earth wesa mere point in the vast 
space, life was a mere ripple in the ocean of time. 
Myriads of them come and go, and matter very little to 
the universe as a whole. Even the best civilization 
evolved through centuries is nothing very unique ; there 
is not one golden age only in the life of the earth. In 
the beginningless cycles of creation and dissolution 
there have been numberless golden ages as well as iron 


vr 
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ones. Prosperity and adversity, civilization and 
barbarity rise and fall, as the wheel of time turns and 
moves on. | 

The general influence of this outlook оп meta- 
physics has- been to regard the present world as the 
outcome of a past one and explain the former partly by 
reference to the latter. Besides it set metaphysics on 
the search for the eternal. On the ethical and relizious 
side, it helped the Indian mind to take. a wider and 
detached view of life, prevented it. from the morbid 
desire to cling to the fleeting asthe everlasting and 
persuaded it always to have an eye on what was of 
lasting, rather than of momentary, value. ` 


II. A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE SYSTEMS 
1. The Сатоака System 


In Indian philosophy the word ‘Carvaka’ means 
a materialist. The Carvakas hold that perception is 
the only valid source of knowledge. They point out 
that all non-perceptual or indirect sources of knowledge 
like inference, the testimony of other persons, etc., are 
unreliable and often prove misleading. We should not, 
therefore, believe in anything except what is imme- 
diately known through perception. 

Perception reveals to us only the material world, 
composed of the four bhütas or elements of matter, 
viz. air, fire, water and earth, the existence of which 
we can directly know through the senses. All objects 
of this perceptible world are composed of these ele- 
ments, 'Phere is no evidence that there is anything 
like an immaterial soul in man. Man too is made 
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wholly of matter. We say ‘I am stout,” ‘I am lean,’ 
‘Iam lame.’ These judgments also tend to. show 
that the ‘individual is identical with the body. 
There is of course consciousness in man, but con- 
sclousness is a quality of the living body which 
is a product of matter. It should not be thought 
that because the elements of matter are unconscious, 
there can be no consciousness in objects made of 
them. There are many examples in which qualities 
originally absent in the component parts are developed 
when the parts are combined together in a particular 
way. ‘There are examples even of the same substance 
acquiring new qualities under different conditions. 
Betel leaf, nut and lime chewed together acquire a red 
tinge originally absent in any of the constituents; 
molasses acquires by fermentation the power of intoxi- 
cation originally absent. Similarly, the elements of 
." matter combined together in a particular way give rise 
to the living body having consciousness.  Conscious- 
ness ceases apparently with the body. When man dies 
nothing is left of bim to enjoy or suffer the conse- 
- quences of his actions hereafter. 

The survival of man in any form after death is, 
therefore, unproved. The existence of God also is a 
myth. God cannot be perceived. The world is made 
by the automatic combination of the material elements 
‘and not by God. It is foolish, therefore, to perform 
any religious rite either for enjoying happiness after 
this life in heaven or for pleasing God. No faith 
should be put in the Vedas or in the cunning priests 
who earn their livelihood by exploiting the credulity 
of men. 
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The highest end of life, for a rational man, should, 
therefore, be the enjoyment of the greatest amount of 
pleasure here in this life, of which alone we. are sure. 
It is foolish to forgo the pleasures of life simply because 
they happen to be mixed with pain. It would be as 
though one were to reject the kernel because of its husk 
or cease sowing crops for fear of cattle. We should try 
to get the best out of this life by enjoing it as best as we 
can and avoiding as far as possible the chances of pain. 


2. The Jaina System 


The origin of the Jaina faith lies far back in the 
prehistoric times. The long line of teachers through 
whom the faith was handed down consists of twenty- 
four Tirthankaras or liberated propagators of the faith, 
the last of whom was Vardhamiana (also styled Maha- 
vira), a contemporary of Gautama Buddha. 

‘The Jainas reject the Cārvāka view that perception 
is the only valid source of knowledge. They point out 
that if we are to reject altogether the possibility of 
obtaining correct knowledge through inference and the 
testimony of other persons because sometimes they- 
prove misleading, we should doubt the validity of per- 
ception also, beacause even perception sometimes proves 
illusory. In fact, the Carvakas themselves take the 
help of inference when by observing some cases of 
inference to be misleading they come to hold that all 
inference is invalid, and also when they deny the 
existence of objects because they are not perceived. 
The Jainas admit, in addition to perception, inference 
and testimony as sources of valid knowledge. 
ence yields "valid knowledge when it obeys th 
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rules of correctness. Testimony is valid when it is the 
report of a reliable authority. - Tn fact, the Jainas hold 
that it is on the authority 'of the teachinzs of the 
omniscient liberated saints (Jinas or Tirthankaras) 
that we can have unerring knowledge about certain 
spiritual matters, which our limited sense-perception 
and reasoning cannot reveal to us. 


On the basis of these three kinds of knowledge, 
the Jainas form their view of the universe. Perception 
reveals the reality of material substances, composed of 
the four kinds of elements, as the Carvakas hold. By 
inference they come to believe in space (ākāśa), because 
material substances must exist somewhere, believe 
in time (kala), because changes or succession of the 
states of substamces cannot be understood without it, 
and believe also in the two causes of motion and rest 
respectively, for without them movement and cessation 
of movement in things cannot be explained. These 
last two are called respectively dharma and adharma 
which should not be taken here in their ordinary moral 
sense, but in the technical sense of the causes of 
motion and „rest: But the physical world, consisting 
of the four elements of matter, space, time, dharma 
and adharma, is not all. Perception, as well as 
inference, proves the existence of souls in all living 
bodies, When we perceive the qualities of an orange 
such as its colour, shape, smell, we say we perceive 
the existence of the orange. On similar grounds, 
when we internally perceive pleasure, pain and other 
qualities of the soul, we should admit that the soul also 
is directly known through perception. Consciousness 
cannot be said to be the product of matter; the 
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Carvakas cannot point out any case where the combi- 
nation of material substances is perceived to generate 
consciousness. The existence of the soul can also be 
inferred on the ground that if there had been no 
conscious agent to guide them, material substances 
could not be formed into living bodies by themselves. 
Without a conscious substance to regulate them the 
body and the senses could not do. their work во sys- 
tematically. 


There are, then, as many souls as there are living 
bodies. ‘There are souls, the Jainas hold, not only in 
animals, but also in plants and even in particles of 
dust. The existence of very minute living beings 
(such as germs) in dust and other apparently non- 
living material things is also admitted by modern 
science. All souls are not equally conscious. Some, 
like those in plants or dust-bodies, have only.the sense 
of touch and have tactual consciousness alone. Some 
lower animals have two senses, others three, still others 
four. Man and some higher animals have five senses 
through all of which they know things. But, however 
developed the senses may be, the soulliving in the 
body is limited in knowledge; it is limited in power 
aleo and is subject to all kinds of miseries. | 

- But every soul is capable of attaining infinite con- 
sciousness, power and bappiness. These qualities are 
inherent in the very nature of the soul. They are 
obstructed by karmas, just as the natural light of the 
sun is obstructed by clouds. The  karinas or the 
forces of passions and desires in the soul attract to it 
particles of matter which permeate the soul just as 
particles of dust permeate the light of any flame or the 
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sun. In a word, the karmas lead to the bondage of 


the soul by matter. By removing karmas a soul can 
remove bondage and regain its natural perfections. 

The teachings and lives of the liberated saints 
«Tirthankaras) prove the possibility of liberation and 
show also the path to be followed for the purpose. 
Three things are necessary for the removal of bon- 
dage, viz. perfect faith in the teachings of the Jaina 
teachers, correct knowledge of the teachings, and right 
conduct. Right conduct consists in the practice of 
abstinence from all injury to life, from falsehood, from 
stealing, from sensuality and from attachment to sense 
objects. By the joint culture of right faith, right 
knowledge and right conduct the passions are controlled 
and the karmas that fetter the soul to matter are 
removed. The obstacles being removed, the soul 
attains its — natural perfection—infinite faith, 
infinite knowledge, infinite power and infinite bliss. 
This is the state of liberation. E 

The Jajnas do not believe in God. The Tirthan- 
karas, to whom all the godly powers like omniscience 


and omnipotence beiong, take the place of God. They 
are adored as ideals of life. 


Sympathy for all living beings is one of the chief 
features of the Jaina faith. Coupled with this there 
is, in Jaina philosophy, respect for all opinions. The 
Jaina philosophers point out that every object has infinite 
aspects, judged by what it is and what it is not from 
different points of view. Every judgment that we 
ordinarily pass about a thing is, therefore, true only in 
relation to a particular aspect of the thing seen from a 
particular point of view. We should remember, there- 
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fore, the limited nature of our knowledge and judg- 
ment, and should refrain from thinking that any view 
is the whole truth about any thing. We sbould guard 
and qualify our own statements and also learn to 
appreciate the possibility of the correctness of others’ 
views. 

The Jaina philosophy is a kind of realism, because 
it asseris the reality of the external world, and it is 
pluralism, because it believes in many ultimate realities. 
It is atheism as it rejects the existence of God. 


К 3. The Bauddha System 


The Bauddba system of philosophy arose out of 
the teachings of Gautama Buddha, the well-known 
founder of Buddhism. Gautama was awakened to 
а consciousness of sorrow by the sight of disease, 
old age, death and other miseries, to which man is 
subject. He spent years in study, penance and 
meditation to discover the origin of human sufferings 
and the means to overcome them. At last he received 
enlightenment, the result of which was set forth by 
him in the form of what bas come to be known as 
‘the four noble truths’ (catvari drya-satyani). These 
are—the truth that there is misery, the truth that there 
is a cause of misery, the truth that there is cessation 
of misery and the truth that there is a path leading to 
the cessation of misery. 

The first truth about the existence of misery is 
admitted by all in some form or other. But with his 
penetrating insight Buddha saw that misery is not 
simply casual; it is universally present in all forms 
of. existence and in all kinds of experience. Even 

5 —1605n 
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what appears as pleasant is really a source of pain 
at bottom, 

Regarding the second truth, Buddha’ s conclusion 
is deduced from his analysis of causation. He points 
out that the existence of everything in the world, 
material and mental, is caused by some other thing, 
There is nothing which is unconditional and self- 
existent. Nothing is, therefore, permanent in the 
world. All things are subject to change, Our 
sufferings are similarly caused by some conditions. 
Sufferings depend on birth in this world. Birth again 
is caused by our desire (tanha or trsnà) for the worldly 
objects. The force of desires drags us down to the 
world. But our desires can be traced ultimately to 
our ignorance, If we had a correct knowledge of 
the things of the world, understood their transitory 
and painful nature, there would be no desire for them; 
birth would then cease and along with it also misery. 

As suffering, like other things, depends on some 
conditions, it must cease when these conditions 
are removed. This is the third truth about cessation 
of misery. 

The fourth truth about the path that leads to the 
cessation of misery concerns the control of the condi- 
tions that cause misery. This path is known as the 
eight-fold noble path as it consists of eight steps, 
namely, right views, right determination, right speech, 

right conduct, right livelihood, right endeavour, right 
mindfulness and right concentration. These eight 
steps remove ignorance and desire, enlighten the mind 
and bring about perfect equanimity and tranquillity. 
Thus misery ceases completely and the chance of 
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rebirth also is stopped. The attainment of this state of 
perfection is nirvana. 

The teachings of Buddha are contained in the four 
noble truths described above. It will appear from 
this that Buddha himself was not concerned so much 
with the problems of philosophy as with the practical 
problem how human misery can be removed. He 
regarded it as a waste of time to discuss metaphysical 
problems, while man is writhing in misery. But 
though averse to theoretical speculation he could not 
avoid philosophical discussions altogether. Thus we 
find from early literature the following theories 
among his teachings: (a) All things are conditional ; 
there is nothing that exists by itself. (b) All things are, 
therefore, subject to change, owing to the change of 
the conditions on which they depend ; nothing is 
permanent. (с) There is, therefore, neither any soul 
nor God nor any other permanent substance. (d) There 
is, however, continuity of the present life which 
generates another life, by the law of karma, just 
as a tree generates another tree through its seed, and 
the second continues while the first withers away. 

The later followers of Buddha, in India and outside, 
developed the germs of philosophical theories contained 
in Buddha's teachings, and many schools thus came 
into existence. Of these the four that became most 
well-known inu Indian philosophy may be mentioned 
here. 

The Müdhyamika or Sünyavüda School.— Ассога- 
ing to this, the world is unreal (S$ünya) ; mental and 
non-mental phenomena are allillusory. This view 1s 
known as nihilisin (SQnyavada). 
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"The Үодасата or Vijiadnavada School—This holds 
that external objects are unreal. What appears as 
external is really an idea in the mind. But mind 
must be admitted to be real. It is self-contradictory 
tosay that the mind is unreal; for, then, the very 
thought that mind is unreal stands self-condemned, 
thought being an activity of the mind. This view is 
called subjective idealism (vijianavada). 

The Sautrantika School.—This holds that both 
the mental and the non-mental are real. If every- 
thing that we perceive as external were unreal, then 
our perception of an object would not depend on any- 
thing outside the mind, but absolutely on the mind. 
But we find that the mind cannot perceive any object, 
like a tiger, at any place it likes. "This proves that the 
idea of the tiger, when we perceive it, depends on a 
non-mental reality, the tiger. From the perceptual 
idea or representation of a tiger in the mind we can 
infer the existence of its cause, the tiger, outside 
the mind. ‘Thus external objects can be inferred to 
exist outside the mind. This view may be called 
representationism, or theory of the inferability of 
external objects (bahyanumeya-vada). 

The Vaibhdsika School.—This school agrees with 
the last on the point that both internal and external 
objects are real. But it diflers froin it regarding the 
way external objects are known. External objects, 
according to the Vaibhasikas, are directly perceived 
and not inferred from their ideas or representations in 
the mind. For, if no external object were ever 
perceived corresponding to any idea, it would not be 
possible to infer the existence of an external object 
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from any idea. This view may be called direct 
realism, because it holds that external objects are 
perceived directly ‘bahya-pratyaksa-vada). 

Buldbism is divided, on religious matters, into the 
two well-known schools, Ніпауапа, flourishing now in 
the south, in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, and Mahayana, 
found now in the north, in Tibet, China and Japan. 
The first two of the four philosophical schools 
mentioned above come under the Mahayana and the 
last two under the Hinayana. The most important 
religious question on which these two sckools differ is: 
What is the object of nirvana ? The Hinayina holds 
that pirvana should be sought in order that tbe 
individual may put an end to his own misery. ‘The 
Mahayana thinks, on the other hand, that the object 
of nirvàna is not to put an end to one's own 
misery, but to obtain perfect wisdom with which the 
liberated can try for the salvation of all beings in 
musery. 


4. The Nydya System 


The Nyàya system is the work of the great sage 
Gotama. Itis a realistic philosophy based mainly on 
logical grounds. It admits four separate sources of 
true knowledge, viz. perception (pratyaksa), inference 
(anumana), comparison (upamana) and testimony 
(4abda}. Perception is the direct knowledge of objects 
produced by their relation to our senses. It may be 
external (babya) or internal (antara), according as the 
sense concerned is external, like the eye and the ear, 
or internal, like the mind (manas), Inference is the 
knowledge of objects, not through perception, but 
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through the apprehension of some mark (linga) which 
is invariably related to the inferred objects (sadhya). 
The invariable relation between the two is called 
vyapti. In inference there are at least three proposi- 
tions and at most three terms, viz. the piksa or minor 
term about which we infer something, the sadhya or 
major term which is the inferred object, and the linga 
or sadhana or middle term which is invariably related 
to the major, and is present in the minor. To illus- 

~trate: '' The hill is fiery, because it smokes ; and 
whatever smokes is fiery." Comparison is the know- 
ledge of the relation between a name and things so 
named on the basis of a given description of their 
similarity to some familiar object. А man is told that 
а gavaya is like a cow. Then he fiads an animal in 
the forest, which strikingly resemb!es the cow, and 
concludes that this animal must b» a gavaya. Such 
knowledge is derived from upamana or comparison. 
Sabda or testimony is the knowledge about unperceived 
objects derived from the statements of authoritative 
persons. A scientist tells us that water 13 a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen in з certain proportion. 
Although we have not ourselves demostrated the truth 
we know it on the authority of the scientist. Неге 
our knowledge is derived from Sabda or testimony. All 
other sources of knowledge have been reduced by the 
Naiyayikas to these four. 

The objects of knowledge, according to the Nyaya, 
are the self, the body, the senses and their objects, 
cognition (buddbi), mind (mamas), activity (pravrtti), 
mental defects (dosa), rebirth (pretyabhaba^, the feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain (phala), suffering (duhkha), 


* 
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and freedom from suffering (apavarga). Тһе Nyaya, 
like many other systems of Indian philosophy, seeks 
to deliver the self from its bondage to the body, the 
senses and their objects. According to it, the self is 
distinct from the body and the mind. The body is 
only a composite substance made of matter. The mind 
(manas) is a subtle, indivisible and eternal substance 
(anu). It serves the soul as an instrument for the 
perception of psychic qualities like pleasure, pain, etc. 
It is, therefore, called an internal sense. The self 
(atman) is another substance which is quite distinct 
from the mind and the body. It acquires the attribute 
of consciousness when it is related to uny object 
through the senses. But consciousness is not an 
essentlal quality of the self. It is an accidental or 
adventitious quality which ceases to qualify the self in 
the state of mukti or liberation. While the mind 
(manas) is infinitesimal like an atom, the self is all- 
pervading (bibhu), indestructible and eternal. It is an 
agent which likes and dislikes objects and tries to 
obtain or avoid them and enjoys or suffers the conse- 
quences of its actions. It is ignorance of the truth 
(mithya-jfiana) and the consequent faults of desire, 
aversion and infatuation (raga, dvesa and moha) 
that impel the self to act for good and bad ends and 
plunge it into the world of sin and suffering, birth and 
death. Liberation ‘apavarga) means the absolute 
cessation of all pain and suffering owing to the right 
knowledge of reality  (tattva-jüáàna). Some people 
think that it is a state of happiness. But this is 
entirely wrong, for there is no pleasure without 
pain, just as there is no light without shade. So 
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liberation is only release from pain and not pleasure or 
happiness. 

The existence of God is proved by the Naiyàyikas 
by several arguments. God is the ulimate cause of 
the creation, maintenance and destruction of the world. 
He did not create the world out of nothing, but out of 
eternal atoms, space, time, ether, minds and souls. 
This world has been created in order that individual 
souls (jivas) might enjoy pleasure or suffer pain accord- 
ing to the merit or demerit of their actions in other 
lives and in other worlds. The most popular argument 
for God's existence is: '' All things of the world like 
mountains and seas, the sun and the moon, are effects, 
because they are made up of parts. ‘Therefore, they 
must have a maker (karta).”’ The individual selves 
cannot be the maker or creator of the world, because 
they are limited in power and knowledge, and 80 can- 
not deal with such subtle and imperceptible entities 
as atoms, of which all physical things are composed. 
The creator of the world must be an intelligent spirit 
with unlimited power and wisdom, and capable of 
maintaining the moral order of the universe. God 
created the world not for any end of His own, but for 
the good of all living beings. This, however, does 
not mean that there must be only happiness and no 
misery in the world. If individual selves have any 
freedom: of will in them, they would act for good or bad 
ends and thereby bring happiness or misery on them- 
selves. But under the loving care and wise guidance 
of the Divine Being, all individuals can sooner or later 
attain right knowledge about themselves and the world, 
and thereby final release from ail suffering (mukti). 
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5. The Vaisesika System 


The Vaisesika system was founded by the sage 
Kanada also named Ulüka. It is allied to the Nyaya 
system and has the same end іп view, namely, the libera- 
tion of the individual self. It brings all objects of know- 
ledge, i.e. the whole world, under the seven categories, 
substance (dravya), quality (guna), action (karma), 
generality (samanya), particularity (vi$esa), the relation 
of inherence (samavaya), and non-existence (abhaba). 


A substance is the substratum of qualities and 
activities, but is different from both. There are nine 
kinds of substances, vis. earth, water, fire, air, ether 
(akaga), time, space, soul and mind (manas). Of 
these, the first five are called the physical elements 
(bhütas) and bave respectively the specific qualities of 
smell, taste, colour, touch and sound.  'The first four 
are composed of the four kinds of atoms (of earth, 
water, fire and air) which are invisible and inde- 
structible particles of matter. The atoms are uncreated 
and eternal entities which we get by resolving any 
material object into smaller and smaller parts till we 
come to such as cannot be further divided. АКаќ&а, 
space and time are imperceptible substances, each of 
which is one, eternal and all-pervading. The mind 
(manas) is an eternal substance which is not all- 
pervading, but infinitely small like an atom. It is the 
internal sense which is directly or indirectly concerned 
in all psychical functions like cognition, feeling and 
willing. The mind being atomic we cannot have more 
than one experience at one instant of time. The soul 
is an eternal and all-pervading substance which is the 
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substratum of the phenomena of consciousness. The 
individual soul is perceived internally by the mind of 
the individual as when one says‘I am happy.’ The 
Supreme soul or God is inferred as the creator of the 
world of effects. God creates the world out of eternal 
atoms. The composition and decomposition of atoms 
explain the origin and destruction of the composite 
objects of the world. But the atoms cannot move 
and act by themselves. The ultimate source of their 
actions is to be found in the will of God, who directs 
their operations according to the law of karma. ‘The 
atoms are made to compose a world that befits the 
unseen moral deserts (adrsta) of individual souls and 
serves the purpose of moral dispensation. This is the atomic 
theory of the VaiSesikas. It is rather teleological than 
mechanistic and materialistic like other atomic theories. 
A quality is that which exists in a substance and 
bas itself no quality or activity. While a substance 
can exist by itself, a quality cannot exist unless it be 
in some substance. There is no activity or movement 
in the qualities of things. There are altogether twenty- 
four kinds of qualities, viz. colour, taste, smell, touch, 
sound, number, magnitude, distinctness (prthaktva), con- 
junction (sarhyoga), disjunction (vibhaga), remoteness 
(paratva), nearness (aparatva), fluidity (dravatva). viscid- 
ity (sneha), cognition (buddhi), pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, striving (prayatna), heaviness (gurutva), tenden- 
cy (sarnskara), merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma).' 


1 * Paratva ' stands for both remoteness in space and remoteness in 
time and * aparatva ' for nearness both in space and time.  ' Sarhsküra ' 
really stands for three qualities, viz. velocity, elasticity and memory- 
impression. 
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An action is a movement. Like quality, it belongs 
only to substances. ‘There are five kinds of action, viz. 
throwing upward  (utksepana), throwing downward 
(avaksepana), contraction (akuficana), expansion 
(prasarana), and going (gamana). 

Ali cows have in them a certain common nature for 
which they are grouped into one class and excluded 
from other classes. This is called * gotva’ or cowness 
and is the sàmanya or universal in them. Since cow- 
ness is not generated by the birth of any cow nor 
destroyed by the death of any, it is eternal. A 
universal is thus the eternal essence common to all the 
individuals of a class. : 

Particularity (visesa) is the ground of tbe ultimate 
differences of things. Ordinarily, we distinguish one 
thing from another by tbe peculiarities of its parts and 
other qualities. But how are we to distinguish the 
ultimate simple and eternal substances of the world, 
like two atoms of earth? ‘There must be some ultimate 
difference or peculiarity in each of them, otherwise they 
would not be different, both having all the qualities of 
earth. Particularity stands for the peculiarity or indivi- 
duality of the eternal entities of the world. It is the 
special treatment of this category of viéesa that explains 
the name ‘ Vaisesika ' given to this system of phi- 
losophy. 

Inherence (samavaya) is the permanent or eternal 
relation by which a whole is in its parts, a quality or 
an action is in a substance, the universal is in the 
particulars. The cloth as one whole always exists in 
the threads, qualities like © green,” © sweet’ апа 
‘fragrant,’ and motions of different kinds abide in 
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some substances. Cowness as a universal is in all cows. 
This permanent relation between the whole and its 
parts, between the universal and its individuale, and 
between qualities or actions and their substances, is 
known as samavaya or inherence. 

Non-existence (abhava) stands for all negative facts. 
‘There is no snake here,’ ‘that rose is not red,’ ‘there 
is no smell in pure water’ are propositions which 
express respectively the non-existence of the snake, 
redness and smell in certain things. All such cases 
of non-existence are brought under the category of 
abhaiva. It is of four kinds, namely, pragabhava, 
dhvarnsabhava, atyantabhava (these three being put 
together under sarnsargabhava ог the absence of a 
relation between two entities), and anyonyabbava. 
The first means the non-existence of a thing before 
(prak) its production, e.g. the non-existence of a pot 
in clay before it is produced by the potter. ‘The second 
is the non-existence of a thing after its destruction 
(dhvarnsa), e.g. the non-existence of the pot when it 
is broken up. "Phe third is the absence of a relation 
between two things for all time—past, present and 
future, e.g. the non-existence of colour in the air. 
The last kind represents the difference of one thing 
from another. When two things (say a jar and a cloth) 
differ frem each other, there is the non-existence of 
either as the other. The jar is not the cloth, nor is 
the cloth the jar. This mutual non-existence of two 
different things is called anyonyabhava. 

With regard to God and the liberation of the 
individual soul the Vaióesika theory is substantially the 
same as that of the Nyaya. | 


* 
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6. The Sankhya System 


The Sankhya is a philosophy of dualistic realism, 
attributed to the sage Kapila. It admits two ultimate 
realities, namely, purusa and prakrti, which are inde- 
pendent of each other in respect of their existence. 
The purusa is an intelligent principle, of which con- 
sciousness (caitanya) is not an attribute, but the very 
essence. It is the self which is quite distinct from the 
body, the senses and the mind (manas). It is beyond 
the whole world of objects, and is the eternal conscious- 
ness which witnesses the changes and activities going 
on in the world, but does not itself act and change in 
any way. Physical things like chairs, beds, etc. exist 
for the enjoyment of beings other than themselves. 
Therefore, there must be the purusa or the self which 
is distinct from prakrti or primary matter, but is the 
enjoyer (bhokta) of the products of prakrti. There are 
many different selves related to different bodies, for 
when some men are happy, others are unhappy, some 
die but others live. 


Prakrti is the ultimate cause of the world. It is 
an eternal unconscious principle (jada) which is always 
changing and has no other end than the satisfaction of 
the selves. Sattva, rajas and tamas are three consti- 
tuents of prakrti which holds them together in a state 
of rest or equilibrium (saàmyavastha). The three are 
called gunas. But they are not qualities or attributes 
in any sense. Rather, they are three substantial 
elements which constitute prakrti like three cords 
making up a rope. The existence of the gunas is 
inferred from the qualities of pleasure, pain and 
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indifference which we find in. all things of the world 
The same sweet is liked or disliked or treated with 
indifference by the same man in different conditions. 
The same salad is tasteful to some person, distasteful 
to another and insipid to a third. Now the cause and 
the effect are essentialiy identical. The effect is the 
manifested condition of the cause, e.g. oil as an effect 
manifests what is already contained in the seeds. The 
things of the world are effects which have the qualities 
of pleasure, pain and indifference. Therefore, prakrti 
or pradhana which is their ultimate cause must have 
the three elements of sattva, rajas and tamas which 
respectively possess the natures of pleasure, pain and 
indifference, and cause manifestation, activity and 
passivity. 

The evolution of the world has its starting point in 
the association (sarnyoga) of the purusa with prakrti, 
which disturbs the original equilibrium of the latter 
and moves it to action. ‘The course of evolution is as 
follows: From prakrti arises the great germ of this 
vast universe which is called, therefore, the great one 
(mahat). The consciousness of the self is reflected on 
this and makes it appear as conscious. It represents 
the awakening of nature from her cosmic sluinber and 
the first appearance of thought ; and, therefore, it is 
also called the Intellect (buddhi). It is the creative 
thought of the world to be evolved.  Ahankaàra, the 
second product, arises by a further transformation of 
the Intellect. ‘Che function of ahankara is the feeling 
of ‘ I and mine’ ‘abbimana). Owing to its identifica- 
tion with tbis principle, the self considers itself to be 
an agent (kartā) wbich it really is not. From ahankara, 
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with an excess of the element of sattva, arise the five 
organs of knowledge (]üanendriya), the five organs of 
action (karmendriya) and the mind (manas) which is at 
once an organ of knowledge and activity (ubhayendriya). 
With an increase of tamas, ahankara produces, on the 
other hand, the five subtle elements (tanmatra) which 
are the potentialities of sound, touch, colour, taste and 
smell. From the five subtle elements come the five 
gross elements of акаќа or ether, air, fire, water and 
earth in the same order. Thus we have altogether 
twenty-five principles in the Sankhya. Of these, all 
but the purusa is comprised by prakrti which is the 
cause or the ultimate source of all other physical objects 
including mind, matter and life. Prakrti is the uncaused 
cause of all objects. The sevem principles of mahat, 
ahankara and the five tanmatras are causes of certain 
effects and themselves effects of certain causes. The 
eleven senses and the five gross elements are only the 
effects of certain causes and not themselves the causes 
of anything which is substantially different from them. 
The purusa or the self is neither the cause (prakrti) 
nor the effect (vikrti) of anything. 

Although the self is in itself free and immortal, yet 
such is the influence of avidyà or ignorance that it 
confuses itself with the body, the senses and the mind 
(manas). It is the want of discrimination (aviveka) 
between the self and the not-self that is responsible 
for all our sorrows and sufferings. We feel injured 
and unhappy when our body is injured or indisposed, 
because we fail to realize the distinction between the 
self and the body. Similarly, pleasure and pain in the 
mind seem to affect the self only because the self’s 
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distinction from the mind is not clearly perceived by 
us. Once we realize the distinction between the self 
and the not-self including the body and the senses, the 
mind, the intellect and the ego (viveka-jüàna), our self 
ceases to be affected by the joys and sorrows, the ups 
and downs of life. It rests in itself as the dispassionate 
observer of the show of events in the world without 
being implicated in them. ‘This is the state of libera- 
tion or freedom from suffering which has been variously 
described as mukti, apavarga, kaivalya, etc. It is 
possible for us to attain this state while alive in this 
world (jivanmukti) or after this life in the other world 
(videhamukti). But mere knowledge or intellectual 
understanding of the truth will not help one to realize 
one's self and thereby attain final release from sin and 
suffering. For this we require to go through a long 
course of spiritual training with deep devotion to, aud 
constant meditation on, the truth that the self is the 
pure eternal consciousness which is beyond the mind- 
body complex and above the space-time and cause-effect 
order of existence. It is the unborn and undying 
spirit, of which the essence is freedom, immortality 
and life eternal. 'The nature and methods of the 
spiritual training necessary for self-realization have 
been elaborated in the Yoga philosophy. 

With regard to the problem of God, we find that 
the main tendency of the Saükhya is to do away with 
the theistic belief. According to it, the existence of 
God cannot be proved in any way. We need not 
admit God to explain the world ; for, prakrti is the 
adequate cause of the world as a whole. God as eternal 
and uncbanging spirit cannot be the creator of the 
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world ; for to produce an effect the cause must change 
and transform itself into the effect. Some Sankbya 
commentators and writers, however, try to show that 
the system admits the existence of God as the supreme 
person who is the witness but not the creator of the 
worid. 


7. The Yoga System 


The sage Patanjali is the founder of the Yoga 
philosophy. The Yoga is closely ailied to the Sankhya. 
It mostly accepts the epistemology and the metaphy- 
sics of the Sankbya with its twenty-five principles, but 
admits also the existence of God. „ The special interest 
of this system is in the practice of yoga as the means 
to the attainment of уіуекајпапа or discriminative 
knowledge which is held in the Sankhya to be the 
essential condition of liberation. According to it, yoga 
consists in the cessation of all mental functions 
(cittavrttinirodha). There are five levels of mental 
functions (cittabhimi). The first is called ksipta or 
the dissipated condition in which the mind flirts among 
objects. The second is midha or the stupefied condi- 
tion as in sleep. The third is called viksipta or the 
relatively pacified condition. Yoga is not possible in 
any of these conditions. The fourth and the fifth 
level are called ekagra and niruddha. The one is a 
state of concentration of the mind on some object 
of contemplation. The other is the cessation of even 
the act or function of contemplation. The last two 
levels of the mind (cittabhümi) are conductive to yoga. 
There are two kinds of yoga or samadhi, ріг. 
samprajüüta and asarmprajiata. In the first we have 
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yoga in the form of the  mind's perfect concen- 
tration on the object of contemplation, and, therefore, 
involving a clear apprehension of that object. In the 
second, there is the complete cessation of all mental 
modifications and, consequently, the eniire absence of 
all knowledge including that of the contemplated 
object. 

There are eight steps in the practice of yoga 
(yoganga). These are: yama or restraint, Diyama or 
ethical culture, авара or posture, pranayama or breath- 
control, pratyahüra or withdrawal of the senses, 
dhiarana or attention, dhyana or meditation and samadhi 
or concentration. Yama or restraint consists in abstain- 
ing from injury to any life, from falsehood, theft, 
incontinence and avarice. Niyama or ethical culture 
is the cultivation of good habits like purification, 
contentment, penance, study of the Vedas and contem- 
plation of God. Asana is the adoption of steady and 
comfortable postures. Pranayama or breath-contiol 
is regulated inhalation, exhalation and retention of 
breath.  Pratyahàra or sense-control consists in with- 
drawing the senses from their objects. Dharana or 
attention is fixing the mind on some intra-organic or 
extra-organic object Jike the nose-tip or the moon. 
Dhyana or meditation is the steady contemplation of 
the object without anv break. Samadhi or concentra- 
tion is that state in which the contemplative conscious- 
ness is lost in the contemplated object and has no 
awareness of itself. 

The Yoga system is called the theistic (seSvara) 
Sankhya as distinguished from the Kapila Sankhya 
which is generally regarded as atheistic (niri$vara), It 
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holds that God is the highest object of contemplation 
for concentration and self-realization. He is the perfect 
Being who is eternal, all-pervading, omniscient and 
completely free from al! defects. The Yoga argues for 
the existence of God on the following grounds: What- 
ever has degrees must bave a maximum. There are 
degrees of knowledge ; therefore, there must be such a 
thing as perfect knowledge or omniscience. He who 
has omniscience is God. The association of purusa 
with prakrti is what initiates the evolution of the world, 
and the cessation of this leads to dissolution. Neither 
the association nor the dissociation is natural to prakrti 
and purusa. Therefore, there must be a supreme being 
who is able to bring about these relations between 
prakrti and purusa according to the moral deserts of 
individual souls. н 


8. The Мітатѕа System 


The Mimamsa& (or Parva-Mimarmsa) school was- 
founded by Jaimini. Its primary object is to defend 
and justify Vedic ritualism. In course of this attempt 
it had to find a philosophy supporting the world-view 
on which ritualism depends. 

The authority of the Vedas is the basis of ritualism, 
and the Mimarnsa formulates the theory that the Vedas 
are not the works of any person and are, therefore, 
free from errors that human authors commit. The 
Vedas are eternal and self-existing ; the written or 
pronounced Vedas are only their temporary manifesta- 
tions through particular seers. For establishing the 
validity of the Vedas, the Mimarisa discusses very 
elaborately the theory of knowledge, the chief’ object 
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of which is to show that the validity of every know- 
ledge is self-evident. When there are sufficient condi- 
tions, knowledge arises. When the senses are sound, 
objects are present to them and other auxiliary condi- 
tions also prevail, there is perception. When there 
are sufficient data, there is inference. When we read 
a book on geography, we have knowledge of the lands 
described, through authority. In each of these cases 
the knowledge that arises claims to be true and we 
accept it without further argument. If there is any 
cause for doubt, then knowledge docs not arise at all, 
because belief is absent. Similarly, by reading the 
Vedas we have at once knowledge and belief in what 
they say. "The validity of Vedic knowledge is self- 
evident like that of every other knowledge. If any 
doubts arise, they are removed with the help of 
Mīmāmsā arguments ; and the obstacles being removed, 
the Vedas themselves reveal their contents to the 
reader. The authority of the Vedas thus becomes 
unquestionable, 

What the Vedas command one to perform is right 
(dharma). "What they forbid is wrong. Duty consists 
in doing What is right and desistng from forbidden 
ucts. Duty must be done in the spirit of duty. The 
rituals enjoined by the Vedas should be performed not 
with the hope of any reward but just because they are 
so enjoined. ‘The disinterested performance of the 
obligatory rites, which is possible only through know- 
ledge and self-control, gradually destroys the karmas 
and brings about liberation after death. The state of 
liberation is conceived in the early Mimaimsa as one of 
unalloyed bliss or heaven. But the later Mimarinsà 
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conceives liberation only negatively as the cessation of 
birth and, therefore, of all pains. 

The soul must be admitted as an immortal eternal 
substance, for if the soul perished on death, the Vedic 
Injunctions that certain rites should be performed for 
the attainment of heaven would be meaningless. The 
Mimarnsa writers also adduce independent arguments, 
like the Jainas, to prove the existence of the immortal 
soul, and refute the materialistic view that it is nothing 
other than the body. But they do not admit conscious- 
ness as intrinsic to the soul. Consciousness arises in 
it only when it is associated with the body and then 
also only when an object is presented to the organs of 
knowledge (the five outer senses and the inner organ 
called manas). ‘The liberated soul, which is disem- 
bodied, has no actual consciousness, though it has the 
potentiality for it. 

The soul in the body has different kinds of know- 
ledge. One school of the Mimaàinsa founded by Pra- 
bhakara admits five different sources of knowledge 
(pramanas), namely, perception (pratyaksa), infer- 
ence (anumüra&), comparison (upamàna), testimony 
(fabda) and postulation (arthàpatti). The first four 
are admitted as in the Nyàya system. ‘There is, how- 
ever, one notable difference regarding comparison. 
According to the Mimamsa knowledge by comparison 
arises in a case like the following : A man who has 
seen a monkey goes to a forest, sees an ape and judges, 
‘this ape is like a monkey.’ From this judgment of 
perception he passes to the judgment ‘the monkey 
T saw before is like this ape.’ This last knowledge is 
obtained by comparison and not by perception, because 
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the monkey is not present then. Knowledge by postu- 
lation arises when we have to postulate something as 
the only explanation of an apparent conflict. When 
we find that a man does not eat anything in the day, 
but increases in weight, we postulate that be must be 
eating at night. When а man is known to be alive 
and yet not found at home, it is known by  postulation 
that he exists somewbere out. Another school of the 
Mimamsa founded by Kumàiila Bhatta admits another 
source of valid cognition, in addition to the above five. 
This sixth pramana is called non-cognition (anupa- 
labdbi). It is pointed out that when on entering a 
room and looking round one says, ‘ there is no cloth in 
this room,’ the non-existence of the cloth cannot be 
said to be known by perception. Perception of an 
object arises when our sense is stimulated by that 
object, and non-existence, which is the object known 
here, cannot be admitted to stimulate sense. Such know- 
ledge of non-existence takes place by non-cognition. We 
judge the absence of the cloth not because otber things 
are perceived but because the cloth is not perceived. 
The Мітава believes in the reality of the physical 
world op the strength of perception. It is, therefore, 
realistic. It believes, as we have seen, in the reality 
of souls, as well. But it does not believe that there 
isa supreme soul or God who has created the world. 
The world's objects are formed out of matter in accord- 
ance with the karmas of the souls. The law of karma 
isa spontaneous moral law that rules the world. The 
Mimàinsá also admits that when any man performs 
any ritual, there arises in his soul & potency (apürva) 
which produces in future the fruit of the action at an 
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opportune moment. On account of this potency 
generated in the soul by rites performed here, one anc 
enjoy their fruits hereafter. 


9. The Veddnta System 


This system arises out of the Upanisads which 
mark the culmination of the Vedic speculation and are 
fittingly called the Vedanta or the end of the Vedas. 
As we have seen previously, it develops through the 
Upanisads in which its basic truths are first grasped, 
the Brahma-sütra of Вадагауапа which systematizes 
the Upanisadic teachings, and the commentaries written 
on these sutras by many subsequent writers among 
whom Sankara and Rāmānuja are well-known. Of all 
the systems, the Vedanta, specially as interpreted by 
Sankara, has exerted the greatest influence on Indian 
life and it still persists in some form or other in 
different parts of India. 

The idea of one Supreme Person (purusa), who 
pervades the whole universe and yet remains beyond it, 
is found in a hymn of the Rg-veda. All objects of the 
uDiverse, animate and inanimate, men and gods, are 
poetically conceived here as parts of that Person. In 
the Upanisads this unity of all existence is found deve- 
loped into the impersonal conception of One Reality 
(sat), or the conception of One Soul or One Brahman, 
all of which are used synonymously. ‘The world is 
said to originate from this Reality, rest in it and 
return into it when dissolved. The reality of the 
many particular objects perceived in the universe is 
denied and their unity in the One Reality is asserted 
ever and again: All is God (sarvar khalu idam 
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Brahma). The soul is God (ayam Atma Brahma). 


There is no multiplicity here (neha nana asti kificana). 
This Soul or God is the Reality (satya). 
consciousness (jüana) and Bliss (ànanda). 

Sankara interprets the Upanisads and the Brahmu- 
sütra to show that pure and unqualified monism is 
taught therein. - God is the only Reality, not simply in 
the sense that there 18 nothing except God, but also in 
the sense that there is no multiplicity even within God. 
The denial of plurality, the unity of the soul and God, 
the assertion that when God is known, all is known, 
and similar views found in the Upanisads, in fact the 
general tone that pervades their teachings, cannot be 
explained consistently even if we believe in the exist- 
ence of many realities within God. Creation of the 
many things by God (Brahman) or the soul (Atman) is, 
of course, related in some Upanisads. But in others, 
and even in the Vedas, creation is compared to magic 
or jugglery ; God is spoken of as the Juggler who creates 
the world by the magical power called Maya. 

Sankara, therefore, holds that, in consistency with 
the emphatic teacbing that there is only One Reality, 
we have to explain the world not as a real creation, but 
as an appearance which God conjures up with his 
inscrutable power, Maya. То make the conception of 
Maya more intelligible to ordinary experience, he inter- 
prets it in the light of ordinary illusions that we have 
in daily life, when a rope appears, for example, as a 
snake or a glittering shell appears as silver. In all 
such cases of illusion there is a substratum or a reality 
(e.g. rope, shell) on which something else (e.g. snake, 
silver) is imagined or superimposed due to the ignorance 
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of the substratum. This ignorance not only conceals 
the underlying reality or substratum, but also makes 
it appear as something else. Our perception of the 
world’s objects can be similarly explained. We perceive 
the many objects in the One Brahman on account of 
our ignorance (avidya orajüana) which conceals the 
real Brahman from us and makes it appear as the many 
objects. When the Juggler produces an illusory show, 
makes one coin appear as many, the cause of it from 
his point of view is his magical power; from our point 
of view the reason why we perceive the many coins, 
is Our ignorance of the one real coin. Applying this 
analogy to the world-appearance, we can say that this 
appearance is due to the magical power of Maya in God 
and we can also say that it is due to our ignorance. 
Maya and ignorance are then the two sides of the same 
fact looked at from two different ‘points of view. 
Hence Maya is also said to be of the nature of Igno- 
rance (Avidya or Ајӣапа). Lest one should think 
that Sankara’s position also fails to maintain pure 
monism, because two realities—God and Miayi—are 
admitted, Sankara points out that Maya asa power of 
God is no more different from God than the power of 
burning is from fire. There is then no dualism but 
pure monisfn (advaita). 

But is not even then God really possessed of creative 
power? Sankara replies tbat so long as one believes 
in the world-appearance, he looks at God through the 
world, as the creator of it. But when he realizes that 
the world is apparent, that nothing is really created, 
he ceases to think of God as a Creator. To one who 
is not deceived by the magician’s art and sees through 
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his trick, the magician fails to be а magician ; he is 
not credited with any magical power. Similarly, to the 
few who see nothing but God in the world, God ceases 
to have Maya or the power of creating appearances. 

In view of this Sankara finds it necessary to dis- 
tinguish two different points of view, the ordinary or 
empirical (vyavahàarika) and the transcendental or real 
(paramarthika). The first is the standpoint of un- 
enlightened persons who regard the world as real; our 
life of practice depends on this; it is rightly called, 
therefore, the vyavaharika or practical point of view. 
From this point of view the world appears as real; 
God is thought to be its omnipotent and omniscient 
creator, sustainer and destroyer. Thus God appears 
as qualified (saguna) by many qualities. God in this 
aspect is called by Sankara Saguna Brahma or Tévara. 
From this point of view ihe self also appears as though 
limited by the body; it behaves like a finite ego (aham). 
The second or the real (paramarthika) standpoint 18 
that of the enlightened who have realized that the world 
is an appearance and that there is nothing but God. 
From this point of view, the world being thought un- 
real, God ceases to be regarded as any real creator, or 
as possessed of any qualities like omniscience, omni- 
potence. God is realized as One without any internal 
distinction, without any quality. God from this trans- 
cendental standpeint (paramarthikadrsti) із indeter- 
minate, and characterless; it is Nirguna Brahman. 
The body also is known to be apparent and there is 
nothing to distinguish the soul from God. 

The attainment of this real standpoint is possible 
only by the removal of ignorance (ауійуа) to which the 
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cosmic illusion is due. And this.can be effected only 
by the knowledge that is imparted by the Vedanta, 
One must control the senses and the mind, give up all 
attachment to objects, realizing their transitory nature, 
and bave an earnest desire for liberation. He should 
then study the Vedanta under an enlightened teacher 
and try to realize its truths by constant reasoning and 
meditation. When he is thus fit, the teacher would 
tell him at last: ''"Thou art Brahman.'" He would 
meditate on this till he has adirect and permanent 
realization of the truth ‘I am Brahman.’ This is 
perfect wisdom or liberation from bondage. ‘Though 
such a liberated soul still persists in the body and in 
the world, these no longer fetter him ав he does not 
regard them as real. He is in the world, but not of 
the world. No attachment, no illusion can affect his 
wisdom. The soul then being free from the illusory 
ideas that divided it from God, is free from all misery. 
As God is Bliss, so also is the liberated soul. 

The teachings of the Vedanta are interpreted and, 
developed by Ramanujaina different way, as follows: 
God is the only Reality. Within Him there exist as 
parts the different unconscious (acit) material objects 
as well as the many conscious souls (cit). God is 
possessed of all supremely good qualities like omni- 
science, omnipotence. Just as a spider spins the cob- 

- web out of his own body, so God creates the world of 
material objects out of matter (acit) which eternally 
exists in Him. ‘The souls are conceived as infinitely 
small (anu) substances which also exist eternally, They, 
are by their very nature conscious and self-luminous. 
Every soul is endowed with a material body, in accord- 
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ance with its karma. Bondage of the soul means its 
confinement to this body. Liberation is the complete 
dissociation of thé soul from the body. The cause of 
bondage is karma which springs from ignorance. The 
soul identifies itself with the body, through ignorance 
of its rea! nature and behaves as though it were the 
body. It hankers after sensuous pleasures. Thus it 
becomes attached to tbe world and the force of this 
attachment causes its repeated rebirth. Ignorance is 
removed by the study of the Vedanta. Man comes to 
know that his soul is distinct from the body, that it is 
really а part of God or Brahman, on whom his existence 
depends. The disinterested performance of the obli- 
gatory duties enjoined by the Vedas destroys the accu- 
mulated forces of attachment or karmas and helps the 
perfection of knowledge. God is known as the only 
object worthy of love and there is constant meditation 
on God and resignation to His will. God is pleased 
by devotion and releases the devotee from bondage. 
He is never born again after death. The liberated 
soul becomes similar to God, because like God it has f 
pure consciousness free from imperfections. But it 
does not become identical with God, asthe finitecan * 
never become infinite. ^ j ] 

According to Rāmēānuja, though God is the only 
Reality and there is nothing outside God, yet within 
God there are many other realities. Creation of the ` 
world and the objects created are all as real as God. It- 
is, therefore, not unqualified monism (advaita), but a 
monism of the One qualified by the presence of many 
parts (vidistadvaita). -God possessed of the conscious 
souls and unconscious matter is the only Reality. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE CARVAKA PHILOSOPHY 


I. Its ORIGIN AND SCOPE ^" 


Materialism is the name given to the metaphysical 
doctrine which holds that matter is 
Ihe. i0 *Ping of the only reality. This doctrine 
tries to explain mind and conscious- 
ness as the products of matter. In general outlook 
materialism represents the tendency that seeks to reduce 
the higher to the lower or explain the higher pheno- 
mena in the light of the lower ones. In this respect 
it is opposed to spiritual interpretations of the universe. 
Though materialism in some form or other has 
always been present in India, and 
— ао жок occasional references’ are found in 
is available. the Vedas, the Buddhistic literature, 
the Epics,as well as in the later 
philosophical works, we do not find any systematic 
work on materialism, nor any organised school of 
followers as the other philosophical schools possess. 
But almost every work of the other schools states, for 
refutation, the materialistic views. Our knowledge of 
Indian materialism is chiefly based on these. 


‘ Cürvüka ' is the word that generally stands for * mate- 
rialist.! But the original meaning of this word is shrouded 
in mystery. According to one view, * Cürvüka ' was 
originally the name of a sage who propounded materialism. 
The common name ‘Сагуака ' is derived from this proper 
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name and means the follower of that sage, ї.6., a mate- 
rialist. According to another view, 'Cürvüka' was even 
originally a common degcriptive name given to a materialist, 
either because he.preaches the doctrine of 'eat, drink and 
be merry ' 1 (carv—eat, chew), or because his words are 
pieasant and nice (caru—nice, vük— word). Some writers? 
again regard Brhaspati as the founder of materialism. 
This view is based on the facts (a) that some Vedic hymns 
ascribed by tradition to Brhaspati, son of Loka, are marked 
by a spirit of revolt and free-thinking, (b) that in the Maha- 
vhitrate and elsewhere materialistic views are put in the 
mouth of Brhaspati and (c) that about a dozen sitras and 
verses are found quoted or referred to by different authors 
as the materialistic teachings of Brhaspati. Some even 
go a little further and say that Brbhaspati, the teacher of 
the gods, propagated the materialistic views among the 
giants (the enemies of the gods) so that by following these 
attractive teachings they might come to ruin! 


But whoever be the founder of Indian materialism, 
* Cirvaka ' has become synonymous 
асо with ‘ materialist." The word used 
for materialism is also lokayata- 
mata, i.e., the view of common people. A materialist 
is accordingly called also lokayatika | 
Though the materialistic ideas are scattered here 
and there, they may be systematized and conveniently 
presented under three chief-heads, namely, Epistemo- 
logy, Metaphysics and Ethics. 


IT. THE Carvaka EPISTEMOLOGY 


The entire philosophy of the Carvakas may be said 

to depend logically on their episte- 

»ption is the only | — ledre. 
Sore a kadwlédge. mology or the theory o 09916 ge 
The main problems of epistemo- 


з Qf.* Piva, kbáda ca varalocane," Sad-dar£ana-samuccaya, Lokaya- 


amp bid. and Sarva-dargana-sangraha, 
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logy are: How far can we know reality? How does. 
knowledge originate and develop? This last question 
involves the problem: What are the different sources 
of knowledge? This problem forms one of the chief 
topics of Indian epistemology. “Knowledge of reality 
or valid cognition is called ргаша and the source of 
such. ‘knowledge i is called pramàna, + The Carvaka holds 
that perception is the only pramana or dependable 
source of knowledge. For establishing this position he 
criticizes the possibility of other sources of knowiedge 
like inference and testimony which are regarded as 
valid pramanas by many philosophers. 


1. Inference is Not Certain 


If inference is to be regarded as a pramana, it must 
yield knowledge about which we can have no doubt and 
which must be true to reality. But inference cannot . 
fulfil these conditions, because when we infer, for 

example, the existence of fire in 
Inference із an un- а mountain from the perception of 
certain leap from the | EET | P' 
күн to the un- smoke in it, we take а leap in the 
Slt dark, from the pérceived smoke to 
the unperceived fire. A logician, like the Naiyāyika. 
wili perhaps point out that such a 
For, it depends on a | - : HT. — 
al Lon be САР 18 justified by, the previou: 
tween the middle and knowledge of the invariable con- 
the major term, an . 
comitance between smoke and fire 
and that the inference stated more fully would be: 
All cases of smoke are cases of fire, this (mountain) is 
a case of smoke, therefore, this is a case of fire. 
The Carvaka points out that this contention would 


be acceptable only if the major premise, stating the 
0—1605B 
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invariable relation between the middle term (smoke) 
* | and the major (fire), were beyond 


no such universal doubt. But this.invariable relation 


леза эз эз a + (vyapti) оар be established only if 


- we have a knowledge of all cases of 
smoke and all cases of fire. This, however, is not pos- 
sible, as we cannot perceive even all the cases of smoke 
and fire existing now in different parts of the world, to 
speak nothing of those which existed. in the past or 
will exist in the future. No invariable, universal rela- 
tion (vyapti) can, therefore, be established by percep- 
tion. Neither can it be said to be based on another 
inference, because it will involve a „petitio principii, 
since the validity of that inference again has to be 
similarly proved. Nor can this vyapti be based on the 
testimony (Sabda) of reliable persons (who state that 
all cases of smoke are cases of fire). For, the validity 
of testimony itself requires to be proved by inference. 
Besides, if inference always depended on testimony, no 
one could infer anything by himseif. 


But it may be asked: Though it is not possible to per- 
ceive all individual cases of smoke and fire, is it not possible 
to perceive the constant class-characters (sümünys) like 
' smokeness ' and ‘ fireness ' which.must be invariably 
present in all instances of smoke and fire. respectively? If 
so, then can we not suy that we ut lenst perceive a relation 
between smokeness and fireness and with its help infer 
the presence of fire, wherever we perceive smoke? The 
Carvaka replies that even if we grant the perception of a 
relation between smokeness and fireness, we cannot know 
therefrom any invariable relation between all individual 
cases of smoke and fire. To be able to infer a particular 
fire, we must know that it is inseparably related to the 
particular smoke perceived. In fact, it is not possible even 
to know by perception what ‘ smokeness ' or the class- 
character universally present in all particular instances of 
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smoke is, because we do not perceive all cases of smoke. 
What is found to be universally present in the perceived 
cases of smoke, may not be present in the unperceived 
ones. The difficulty of passing from particulars to the 
universal, therefore, remains here as before. de 


" "T „ uas 
. , But it may be asked: If we do not believein any 
E C Ma * fixed universal iaw underiying the 
Uniformities of ex. ч — 
periénce are explain- phenomena of the world, how would 
ll "EU we explain the uniformities that 
NOB BIAIS change» experienced objects possess? Why 
Bio a + | is fire always experienced to be hot 
and water to be cool? The Carvaka reply is; that it is 
due to the inherent natures (svabhava) of things that 
they possess particular characters. No supernatural 
principle need be supposed to account for the properties 
of experienced objects of nature. There is neither 
any guarantee that uniformity perceived in the past 
would continue in future. 
A modern student of inductive logic would be 
tempted to ask the Carvaka: '* But 
CAU nasion is not oan we not base our knowledge of 
the invariable relation between 
smoke and fire on a causal relation betweeu them?’’ 
* Kk Ж : 
The Carvaka reply would be that a causal relation, 
being only a kind of-invariable relation, cannot be 
established by perception owing to the same difficulties. 
The Cārvāka would further point .Out that a causal 
or any other invariable” relation cannot be established 
merely by repeated perception of two things occurring 
together. For one must be certain tbat there is no other 
unperceived condition (upàdhi) on which this relation 
depends. For example, if a man perceives a number of 
times fire accompanied by smoke and on another occasion 


he infers the existence of smoke on the perception of fire, 
“he would be liable to error, because he failed to notice 


"i 
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4 condition Yupadhi), namely, wetness of fuel, on the 
presence of which alone fire is attended with smoke. So 
long as the relation between two phenomena is not proved 
to be unconditional, it is an uncertain ground lor inference. 
And unconditionality or absence of conditions connot be 
_established beyond doubt by perception, as some conditions 
“may always remain hidden and escape notice. Inference 
or testimony cannot be used for proving this uncondition- 
ality without a petitio principii, Because its validity also 
is being questioned here. 


- It is true that in life we very often act unsuspect- 
| . ingly on inference. But that only 

Some inferences acci- si 
dentally turn out to shows that we act uncritically on 
Че 298: the wrong belief that our inference 
is true. It is a fact that sometimes our inference 
comes true and leads to successful results. But it is 
also a fact that sometimes inference leads to error as 
well. ‘Truth is not then an unfailing character of aii 
inferences; it is only an accident, and a separable 

one, that we find only in some inferences. 

Inference cannot be regarded, ‘therefore, as a 
pramana—a sure source, oe cognition. 


^ - 


2. "Testimony is Not a Safe Source of Knowledge 


But can we not regard the testimony of competent 
= T. — persons as а valid and safe source 
T unperceived objects ОЁ knowledge? Do we hot very 
———— often act on knowledge received 
from authority? The Carvaka replies that testimony 
consists of words (fabda). So far as words are heard 
through our ears, they are perceived. Knowledge of 
words is, therefore, knowledge through perception 


and is quite valid. But in so far as these words 
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suggest or mean tbings not witbin our perception, and 
aim at giving us knowledge of those unperceived objects, 
they are not free from error and doubt. Very often 
we are tnisled by so-called authority. The authority 
of the Vedas, for example, is held in high esteem - 
ee en by many. But in reality the 
not reliable. Vedas are the works of some cun- 
; ning priests who earned their 
living by duping the ignorant and the credulous. 
With false hopes and promises the Vedas persuade 
men to perform Vedic rites, the only tangible benefit of 
which goes to the priests who officiate and enjoy the 
emoluments. ~ 


9. 


But will not our knowledge be extremely limited 
— WIEN and practical life sometimes  im- 
by inference is as un. possible, if we do not accept the 
DEL ev ipisrenos: words of tbe experienced and do 
not depend on expert advice ? "The Carvaka reply 
is that in so far as we depend on any authority, 
because we think it to be reli iable, the knowledge 
obtained is really based on inference ; because our 
belief is generated by a mental process like this : 
This authority should be accepted because it is 
reliable, and all reliable authority should be accepted. 
Being based on inference, knowledge derived from verbal 
testimony"or authority is as precarious as inference. 
And as in the case of inference, so here we often 
act on knowledge derived from authority on the wrong 
belief that it is reliable. Sometimes this belief acci- 
dentally leads to successful results, sometimes it does 
not. Therefore, autbority or testimony cannot be 
regarded as safe and valid source of knowledge. 
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As neither inference nor — ity can be proved 

to be reliable, perception must be regarded as the 
only valid source of knowledg» (pramàna). 


ПІ. METAPHYSICS 
Metaphysics is the theory of reality. The Car- 
vüka theory of reality follows from 
Matter is the only | , ; | { 
reality, because it the epistemological conclusion 
slone is perceived. just discussed. If perception is 
the only reliable source of knowledge, we can 
rationally assert only the reality of perceptible objects. 
Ged, soul, heaven, life before birth or after death, 
and апу unperceived law (like adrsta) cannot be 
believed in, because they are all beyond perception. 
Material objects are the only objects whose existence 
can be perceived and whose reality can be asserted. 
The Carvakas, thus, come to establish matefialism or 
the theory that matter is the ! opty reality. 


1. The World is Made of Four Elements 


Regarding the nature- of the material world most 
other Indian thinkers. bold that it is composed of 


fve kinds of elements (parica- 
(Ме ык де зоор hata) , namely. ether (aküéa), air 
\vayu), fire (agni), water (ap) and 
earth (ksiti). But the Cārvākas reject ether, because its 
existence cannot be perceived ; it has to be inferred. 
The material world is, therefore, held to be composed 
of the four perceptible elements. Not only non- 
living material objects but also living organisms, like 
plants and animal bodies, are composed of these four 
elements, by the combination of which they are pro- 
duced and to which they are reduced on death. 
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* ng rere is No Soul 


But it may be asked, even if perception is the 

е * only source of knowledge, do we 

bu the tie heart not have a kind of perception, 

with tbe quality of called internal, which gives an 
consciousness. j : - 

immediate knowledge of our mental 

states ? And do we not perceive in these, conscious- 

ness which is nowhere to be perceived in the external 

materiil objects ? If so, does it not compel us to 

believe йй there is їп us some non-material substance 


whose quality is consciousness—the substance which 


is called soul or spirit (айша) ? 

The Carvakas admit that the existence” ot con- 
sciousness is proved by perception. But they ` deny 
that consciousness-is the quality of any unperceived 
non-material or spiritual entity. As consciousness is 
perceived to exist in the perceptible living body 
composed of the materia] elements, it must be a 
quality of this body itself. What people mean 
by a soul is nothing more than this conscious living 
body  (caitanya-visista- deha Teva atmnà). The non- 
material soul is never perceived. On the contrary, 
we have direct evidence of the identity of the self with 
the body in our daily experiences and judgments like, 
“Tam fat,'*Iam lame,’ ‘I am blind.’ If the ‘I,’ 
the self, were different from the body, these would be 
meaningless. 

But the objection may be raised: We do not per- 
ceive consciousness in any of the four material elements. 
How can it then. come to qualify their product, the 
body ? In reply the Carvaka points out that qualities 
not resent originally in any of the component factors 
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may emerge subsequently when the factors are combined 
together. For example, betel leaf, lime and nut, none 
of which is originally red; come to acquire a reddish 
tinge when chewed together. Or, even the same thing 
placed under a different condition may develop qualities 
originally absent. For example, molasses (guda), “origi- 
nally non-intoxicant, becomes intoxicant when allowed 
to ferment. In a similar way it is possible to think that 
the material elements combined in a particular way 
give rise to the conscious living body. Consciousness 
is an epiphenomenon or bye-product of matter ; there 
is no evidence of its existence independent of the body. 

If the existence of a soul apart from the body is 
not “proved, there is no «possibility of proving its 
immortality. On the contrary, death of the body means 
the end of the individual. All questions about previous 
life, after-life, rebirth, enjoyment of the fruits of actions 
in heaven or hell, therefore, become meaningless. 


3. There as No God 


God, whose existence cannot be perceived, fares no 
better than the soul. The ‘material elements produce 
the world, and the supposition of a creator is unneces- 
sary. ‘The objection may be raised: Can the material 
elements by themselves give rise to this wonderful 
world ? We find that even the production of an object 
like an earthen jar requires, in addition to clay which is 
The aopoosision ot its material cause, a potter who is 
God as creator is un- the efficient cause that shapes the 
— — LO —— material into the desired form, 
bY abination of mate. The four elements supply only the 
rial elements. material cause of the world. Do we 


not require an efficient cause, like God, as the shaper 
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and designer who turns the material elements into this 
wonderful world ? In reply, the Carvaka states that 
the material elements themselves have got each its 
fixed nature (svabhava). It is by the natures and laws 
inherent in them that they combine together to form 
this world. There is thus no necessity for God. 
There is no proof that the objects of the world are the 
products of any design. They can be explained more 
reasonably as the fortuitous products of the elements. 
The Càrvàkas, therefore, prefer atheism. 


In so far as this Cürvüka theory tries to explain the 
world only by nature, it is sometimes called naturalism 
(svabhüva-vada). It is also called mechanism (yadrecha- 
vada), because it denies the existence of conscious purpose 
behind the world and explains it as a mere mechani or 
fortuitous combination of elements. ‘The Carvaka theory 
on the whole may also be called positivism, because 16 
believes only in positive facts or observable phenomena. 





IV. ETHICS 


Ethics is the science of morality. It discusses 
problems like : What is the higbest goal ог Summum 
bonum man can achieve ? What should be the end of 
human conduct ? What is the standard of moral judg- 
ment ? The Carvakas discuss these ethical problems in 
conformity with their metaphysical theories. 

Some Indian philosophers like the Mimarnsakas 
believe that the highest goal of human life is heaven 
(svarga) which is a state of unalloyed bliss that can be 
attained hereafter by performing here the Vedic rites. 
The Cárvàka rejects this view, because it is based on 

10—1605B 
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the unproved existence of a life after death. * Heaven 
and * hell °’ are the inventions of the 

| ELA із a myth. | 

and cannot be the priests whose professional interest 

Коне. lies in coaxing, threatening and 

making people perform the rituals. Enlightened men 

will always refuse to be duped by them. 


Many other philosophers regard liberation as the 
highest goal of human life. Libera- 
Liberation, as free- 4 : - н | 

dom from all pain, is tion, again, is conceived as the total 
ap Арон 71081. destruction of all sufferings. Some 
_ think that it can be attained only after death, when the 
- soul i8 free from the body ; and others believe that it 
can be attained even in this life. But the Carvaka 
. holds that none of these views stands to reason. If 
liberation is freedom of the soul from its bondage to 
physical existence, it is absurd because there is no soul. 
But if liberation means the attainment of a state free 
from all pain, in this very life, itis also an impossible 
ideal. Existence ia this body is bound up with pleasure 
as weil as pain. We can only try to minimise pain and 
enjoy a3 much pleasure as we can. Liberation in the 
sense of complete cessation of sufferings can only mean 
death." ‘Those who try to attain in life a state free 
from pleasures and pains by rigorously suppressing the 
natural appetites, thinking that all 

Pleasure, though | — A f 
mixed with pain, is pleasures arising out of tbeir grati- 
the only possible good. = fication are mixed with pain, act 
like fools. For no wise man would ‘ reject the kernel 
because of its husk,’ nor ‘ give up eating fish because 
there are bones,’ nor ‘ cease to grow crops because there 


! * Maranain eva apavargab,' Brhaspati-sitra. 
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are animals to destroy them,’ nor * stop cooking his food 
because beggars might ask for a share.” If we remem- 
ber that our existence is confined to the existence of the 
body and to this life, we must regard the pleasures 
arising in the body as the only good things we can 
obtain. We should not throw away the opportunities 
of enjoying this life, in the futile hope of enjoyment 
hereafter. * Rather a pigeon today than a peacock 
tomorrow. ' A sure shell (courie) is better than a 
doubtful golden coin.’ ‘Who is that fool who would 
entrust the money іп hand to the custody of others ? ’ 4 
The goal of human life is, therefore, to attain the - 
maximum amount of pleasure in this life, avoiding pain 
as far as possible. A good life is & 
life of maximum enjoyment. A 
good action is one which leads 
to a balance of pleasure and a bad action is one 
which brings about more pain than pleasure. This 
Carvaka ethics may be called, therefore, hedonism ог 
the theory tbat pleasure is the highest goal. 


Pleasure is the ideal 
of life, 


Some Indian thinkers speak of the four ends of 
human activity (purusartha), name- 


and neither virtue ly. wealth (artha), enjoyment 
(dharma) nor libera- = : А 
tion (moksa). (kama), virtue (dharma) and libera- 


tion (moksa). Of these four, the 
Carvaka rejects the last two. Liberation in the -sense 
of destruction of ail sufferings can be obtained only 
by death and no wise man would willingly work for 
that end. Virtue and vice are distinctions made by 


1 Küàma-sütra, Chap. 2. 
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the scriptures, whose authority cannot be rationally 

NIE gona. cat accepted. | Therefore neither libera- 

ssa mesne to enjoy- tion nor virtue should be our end. 

Wealth and enjoyment are the only 

rational ends that a wise man can toil to achieve. 

But enjoyment is the ultimate end; wealth is not an end 
in itself, it is good only as a means to enjoyment. 


Having rejected the authority of the scriptures, the 
notions of virtue and vice and belief 
"avide rites, sre all in life after death, the Carvakas are 
naturally opposed to the perform- 
ance of religious ceremonies with the object_of either 
attaining heaven or avoiding hell or propitiating 
departed souls. They raise cheap laughter at the 
customary rites. If the food offered during funeral 
ceremony (éraddha) for the departed soul can appease 
his hunger, what is the use of a traveller's taking food 
with him! Why should not his people make some 
offerings in his name at home to satisfy his hunger ? 
Similarly, food offered on the ground-floor should satisfy 
a person living upstairs. Ifthe priests really believe, 
as they say, that animals killed at a sacrifice (yajfia) 
are sure to reach heaven, why do they not ratber 
sacrifice their old parents instead of animals and make 
heaven sure for them ? 


Religion is thus reduced to morality and morality to 
the search of pleasure. The ethics of the Carvaka 
is only the logical outcome of his materialistic meta- 
physics. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


Like the Epicureans of Greece, the Carvakas in 
— India have been more hated than 
Ihe contribution of х 
tbe Cárváka to Indian understood. ‘ Сагуака ' in the 
реа, mind of people at largeis a term 
of reproach. But it is useful for a student of pbilo- 
sophy to remember as well what Indian philosophy 
owes to the Carvaka. Scepticism or agnosticism is 
only the expression of a free mind that refuses to 
accept traditional wisdom without a thorough criticism. 
Philosophy, as critical speculation, claims to live 
chiefly on free thougbt and the more it can satisfy the 
sceptic, the sounder it can hope to be. By question- 
ing the soundness of popular notions, the sceptic sets 
new problems, by the solution of which philosophy 
becomes richer. Kant, one of the greatest philosophers. 
of the West, recognized his debt to scepticism when 
he declared : ‘‘ The scepticism of Hume roused me from 
my dogmatic slumber.” And we may say that the 
Carvaka similarly saved Indian philosophy from dog- 
matism toa great extent. As noted already, every 
system of Indian thought tried to meet the Carvaka 
objections and made the Сагуака a touchstone of its 
theories. The value of the Carvaka philosophy, 
therefore, lies directly in supplying fresh phbilosopbica! 
problems and indirectly in compelling other thinkers 
to give up dogmatism, and become critical and 
cautious in speculation as well as in statement of 
views. 


What has made the Carvakas most disreputable to 
people is perhaps their ethies of pleasure. Pursuit of 
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pleasure is not by itself an object of condemnation: 
pleasure in some form, is recognized as desirable by other 
philosophers as well. It is condemned only when the 
nature of pleasure is coarse and the pleasure is wanted 
only for one's own self. It is true that some Carvakas 
advocate a life of gross sensual pleasures. But a dis- 
tinction found sometimes between the cunning (dhirta) 
and cultured (sué$iksita) Carvikas make it likely that the 
Carvakas were not all of the same gross, uncultured type. 
There is evidence that the  materialists devoted them- 
selves also to the pursuit of more refined pleasures by 
cultivating, for example, the fine arts, the number of which 
is as large as sixty-four (catuh-sasti-kalih), according to 
Vatsyfiyana, a recognized hedonist and author of the famous 
Kama-sitra. All materialists were not egoistic hedonists. 
Egoistic hedonism in its gross form is not compatible 
with social discipline, Life in society is impossible if man 
does not sacrifice a part of his pleasures for others. Some 
Carvikas, we are told, regard the king as God. This 
implies their great faith in the necessity of society and its 
head. This view is further strengthened when we find 
that politicai philosophy and economy (dandaniti and 
vartti) came to be incorporated at some stage in the 
philosophy of the Lokayatikas. It would appear from 
these facts that there were among the materialists of 
ancient India as cultured thinkers as we find among the 
positivists of modern Europe or the followers of Democritus 
in ancient Greece. 

The best positive evidence of refined hedonism is found 
in the ethical philosophy propounded by Viatsyayana in the 
second chapter of the Kàüma-sütra. It is here that we 
find a great hedonist himself stating and defending his 
own views.! Though Маёвуауапа believes in God and in 
life after death ed. therefore, is not a materialist in the 
ordinary sense, yet he may be regarded as one, according 
to a wider sense of the term, namely, one who tries to 
explain ‘higher phenomena by lower ones.'? Vatsyfyana 
admits three desirable ends of human life (purusürtha), 


1 The dete of Vatsvayana, according to some, is near about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and Wátsyüyana tells us that he is only 
summarising the views of a long line of previous writers, about a dozen 
in number, whose works are not available now. This shows the great 
antiqnity of his line of thought. | S aes 

з Vide James, Pragmatism, p. 93. К RUE de su] 
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namely, dharma, artha and kama (virtue, wealth and — 
ment), which should be cultivated harmoniously. * is 
materialist tendency consists in holding that dharma and 
artha are to be treated only as means to enjoyment, which 
is, therefore, the supreme end, The element of refinement 
in his hedonism consists in his emphasis on self.control 
(brahmacarya) and spiritual discipline (dharma), as well as 
urbanity (nagarika-vrrti), without which human enjoyment 
of pleasure is reduced to the level of beastly enjoyment. 
He shows that all physical enjoyment (Капа) is ulti- 
mately reducible to the gratification of the five senses. 
He further asserts that the satisfaction of the senses is 
necessary for the very existence of the body (Sarirasthiti), 
like the satisfaction of hunger.” But he also maintains 
that the senses must be educated, disciplined and cultured, 
through a training in the sixty-four fine arts. This train- 
ing should be given only after a person has devoted the 
earlier part of his life to absolute self-continence and 
study of the. Vedas and the other subsidiary branches of 
learning. He points out that without culture human 
enjoyment would be indistinguishable from beastly 
pleasures. To the impatient  hedonist who would not 
forego present comfort and would not undergo any toil for 
future enjoyment in this life, Vatsyayana points out that 
such attitude would be suicidal. For, this would prevent 
а man even from the toil of cultivation and sowing seeds 
in the hope of the future enjoyment ofacrop. In favour 
of regulation of the desire for enjoyment, he points out, 
with historical examples, that inordinate desire, inconsis- 
tent with the principles of dharma and wealth, leads to ruin 
and annibilates the chances of all enjoyment. In support 
of scientific study of the conditions and means of enjoy- 
ment, he urges, like a modern scientific man, that some 
science is at the root of all successfu! practice; and that 
though all persons may not study science, they are bene- 
fited by the ideas which unconsciously and indirectly 
filter down to the masses, among which the few scientists 
live. We бра, then, that Vatsyiyana represents Indian 
hedonism at its best. It is perbaps to thinkers of this 


1 * Parasparasya anupagháütakam trivargamh seveta, Adma-sit., 
1. 2. 1- 

2 Yaéodhara, the commentator en Küma-süt., explaining this, men- 
tions that non-satisfaction of the senses might lead to diseases like 
insanity (anmáda). Vide commentary on 1, 2. 46. 
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kind that the name ‘cultured hedonists' (su$iksi ta-carvaka) 
was applied. 

Finally, it may be noted that the contribution of 
Carvaka epistemology is not insignificdnt. The criticism of 
inference put in the mouth of the Carvika by his opponents 
reminds us of similar criticism made in modern times 
against the soundness of deductive logic. The Сагуака view 
that no inference can yield certain knowledge 1s the view 
of many contemporary Western thinkers like the pragma- 
tists and logical positivists. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The Jainas recount the names of twenty-four teachers 
The founders of (tirthankaras) through whom their 
Jainism. faith is believed to have come down 
from unknown antiquity. The first of these teachers 
was IXtsabhadeva, The last was Vardhamana, also 
styled Mahavira (‘the great hero’). He is said to 
have lived in the sixth century B.C. during the time 
of Gotama Buddha. The teacher who immediately 
preceded Vardhamana was Parsvanatha, who lived in 
the ninth century B.C. The other twenty-two teachers 
belong to pre-historic ages. * ‘The word * Jina’ ety- 
mologicaily means a conqueror. It is the common 
‘name applied to the twenty-four teachers, because they 
have conquered ail passions ‘raga and dvesa) and have 
attained liberation. 
The Jainas do not believe in God. They adore the 
Their place in Jaina Tirthankaras or the founders of the 
faith. faith. These arethe liberated souls 
who were once in bondage, but became, through their 
own efforts, free, perfect, omniscient, Omnipotent and 
all-blissful. The Jainas believe that every spirit (jiva), 
that is in bondage now, can follow the example set by 


1 For a complete account, vide The Kalpa-sütra of Bhadrabàühu 
(Jacobi, Jaina Sütras, Part I) and Mrs. Stevenson's The Heart of 


Jainism, Chap IV. 





; 
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the Jinas and attain, like them, perfect knowledge, 
power and joy. ‘This is the great element of optimism 
that inspires every true Jaina with absoiute self-con- 
fidence. The possibility of the reaiization of absolute 
perfection, through personal ОГ, is for him not a 
mere specuiation but a promise | "répeated by the Ше 
of every liberated saint. T 
In course of time the followers of Jainism were 
Coe: ipu" divided into two sects well-known 
Jainism—Svctámbara now as the Svetambaras and the 
Enn Jogembare. * Digambaras. The difference be- 
iween them lies, however, not so much in the basic 
philosophical doctrines as in some minor details of 
faith and practice. The teachings of the Jinas are 
accepted by both the sects. But the Digambaras are 
more rigórous and puritanic, while the Svetambaras are 
more accommodating to the common frailties of men. 
The Digambaras hold, for example, that ascetics should 
give up all possessions, even clothes, whereas the 
Svetambaras hold that they should put on white 
clothes. * Again, according to the Digamibaras, a saint 
who has obtained perfect knowledge needs no food, 
women cannot obtain Liberation (without being born 
once more as men). The Svetanibaras do not accept 
these views. 

Jainism possesses a vast literature, mostly in 
Ргакгіа. The canonical or authori- 
tative works accepted by all sects 
are said to contain the teachings of the last Tirthan- 
kara, Mahavira, ‘They are too many to be mentioned 


Jaina Literature. 


1 * Digambara ' literally means nude and ' Svetambara* white- 
robed, 
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here. Much of the early titerature has been lost. 
When Jainism had to defend itself against the criti- 
cism of other schools, it adopted, for this purpose, the 
technical philosophical terminology of Sanskrit and 
thus deveioped its hterature in Sanskrit as well. 

The philosophical outiook of Jainism 1s common- 
sense realism and pluralism. ‘The objects perceived 
by us are real, and they are many. The world 
consists of two kinds of reality, living and non-living. 
Every living being has a spirit 
or a soul (jiva), however imperfect 
its body may be. Avoidance of 
all injury to life (ahimsa) plays, therefore, an ппрог- 
tant róle in Jaina ethics. Along with ibis respect for 
life there is in Jainism another great element, namely, 
respect for the opinion of others. This last attitude 
is justified by a metaphysical theory of reality as many- 
faced (anekàntavada) and a consequent logical doctrine 
(syadvada) that every judgment is subject to some 
condition and limitation, and various judgments about 
the same reality may, therefore, be true, each in its 


The philosophical 
outlook of Jainism. 


own sense, subject to its own condition. 

The philosophy of the Jainas may be conveniently 
discussed under three topics, viz.  lZpisiemoiogy (or 
theory of knowledge including Logic), Metaphysics, 
and Ethics and Religion. 

II. Tue Jarna THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

1. The Nature and Kinds of Knowledge 


Consciousness is the inseparable essence of every 
soul], according to the Jainas; it is 
Consciousness is tbe noi. as the Carvakas hold, a mere 


essence of the soul. E 
accidental property, arising only 
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under some conditions. Moreover, consciousness is 
conceived like the sun’s light, capable of manifesting 
itself and every thing else unless 
EU ы siege drives some obstruction prevents it from 
reaching its object." Had there 
been no obstacles, the soul would have been omniscient. 
Omniscience is а potentiality inherent in every soul. 
As it is, however, we find that ordinary souls are 
all more or less ignorant; their knowledge is limited. 
The Jainas hold that this limitation is due to the 
obstacles created by different karmas which obstruct 
in different degrees the natural consciousness of the 
soul and thus deprive it of its omniscience. The body, 
the senses and the mind (manas) are all constituted by 
karmas and the soul’s power is limited by them. 
Like other thinkers, the Jainas admit the twofold 
classification of knowledge into 
phe medi- immediate and mediate (aparoksa 
and paroksa). But they point out 
that what is ordinarily regarded as immediate know- 
ledge is only relatively immediate. Perception of 
‘external or internal objects through the senses (indriya) 
or mind (manas) Is immediate as compared with infer- 
ence. Still such knowledge cannot be said to be 
absolutely immediate, because even here the soul knows 
through the medium of something 
Two kinds of imme- else, namely, ihe senses or manas. 
diate knowledge, о In addition to such ordinary ог 
really immediate empirical (vyavahirika) immediate 
knowledge. | "us i 
knowledge, there is also a really or 
absolutely (pāramārthika) immediate knowledge, which 


oa ., 
i * Jnàparb sva-para-bhäsi. 
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a soul attains, by removing its karma obstacles. In 
such knowledge the soul’s consciousness becomes imme- 
diately related to objects, without the medium of senses, 
etc., simply by the removai of the karmas that pre- 
vented it from reaching those objects.* Three different 
kinds of such really immediate knowledge are distin- 
guished. When a person has partially destroyed and 

ailayed ihe influences of karmas, he 
id segni e ped "acquires the power of knowing 
SE E and Aebber· objects which have forms, but are 

too distant or minute or obscure to 
be observed by the senses or manas. Such immediate 
knowledge by the unaided soul is, however, limited as 
its objects are limited and, therefore, ii is cailed 
avadhtnana (limited knowledge). Again, when a person 
has overcome hatred, jealousy, etc. (which create 
obstacles that stand in the way of knowing other 
minds), Һе can have direct access to the present and 
past thoughts of others. This knowledge 1s calied 
manah-paryaya (entering a mind). But when all 
karmas that obstruct knowledge are completely remov- 
ed from the soul. there arises in it absoiute knowledge 
or omniscience. This is called kevala-jfiana. Only 
the liberated souls have such knowledge * 


1 arly Jains writers like Umāsvāmī confine 'aparoksa ' only to 
the soul's immediate “knowledge without any medium. Later writers 
like Hemacandra extend it to ordinary sense-perception as well, as most 
other Indian DO) do. To justify the narrower sense ‘aksa ' is 
interpreted as * jiva ' and not 'indriya ' as ordinarily explained (vide 
Gunaraina's Com. on gad-daréana, verse, 55). 


2 Vide Tattvdrthddhigama-siitra, Chap. I, sūtras 9, 12, 21-29, 
M" =» 


> 
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These are, then, the three kinds of extraordinary 
or extra-sensory perceptions which 
Ordinary immediate are immediate par excellence. But 
and mediate know- . ИҢЕ 
ledge. in addition to these, there are the 
two kinds of ordinary knowledge 
possessed by an average person. Theseare called mati 
and éruta. There are differences of opinion among 
Jaina writers regarding the exact meanings of these 
* terms. But ordinarily, mati is taken to mean any 
kind of knowledge which we can obtain through the 
senses or through manas.' Thus understood, mati 
includes ordinary immediate knowledge (or internal and 
external perception), memory, recognition and infer. 
ence," Sruta is knowledge obtained from authority. 


на — 


The Jainas give an account of the process by which 
ordinary perception takes place and is retained,* At first 
* there is only a distinct sensation, say of a sound. It is not 
.yet known what it means. This primary state of con- 
“sciousness is called avagraha (i.e., grasping the object). 
Then arises the query: ‘‘ What is this sound? '' This 
questioning state of the mind is called ihà (i.e., query). 
‘Then comes a definite judgment like ‘‘ This is the sound of 
а car." ‘This is called vaya (removal of doubt). Then 
vhat is ascertained is retained in the mind. This retention 
15 called dharani (i.e., holding in the mind). 
Sruta, the second kind of ordinary knowledge is mostly 
interpreted as knowledge obtained from what is heard from 
others.* This includes all kinds of knowledge derived 
from spoken or written authority. As the understanding 
of any authority is dependent on the perception of sounds 
or written letters, Sruta is said to be preceded by mati. 

It is pointed out, further, that these two kinds of ordi- 
nary knowledge (namely, mati and Sruta), as well as the 
lowest kind of immediate extraordinary knowledge 
(namely, avadhi), are not absolutely free from chances of 


талал * ыа, 1:18, * Toms a ds" € Ibid.,3. 90 
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error. But the two higher kinds of immediate extra-sen- 
sory knowledge (manahparyaya and kevala) are never liable 
to any error. 


For ordinary purposes, ihe Jainas accept the general 
view that there are three pramāņas, namely, perception, 
inference and testimony (i.e. authority).* 


2. The Cārvāka View Criticised 


In accepting non-perceptual sources of knowledge 
like inference and testimony, the Jaina writers feel it 
necessary to justify their view by refuting the Carvaka 
theory that perception is the only source of valid 
knowledge." They ask: If a Сагуака were called 

upon to show why even per- 
Inference is not in- А : 
valid. Even the саг. Ception should not be rejected as 
TASE раску Breed: an invalid source of knowledge, 
what would he say ? He would 
either remain silent and thus confess that he has no 
reason to support his view, or hold that perception is 
valid because it is not misleading. If he adopts.the ` 
first course, his view is а mere ipse dixit, an opinion 3 
unsupported by reason , and, therefore, not acceptable, 
If he adopts the second alternative, then he supports 
his view by а reason, and therefore, he is himself 
taking the help of inference. Besides, if the 
Carvika admits that perception is valid because it is 
uncontradicted and not misleading, for similar reasons 
inference and testimony also should be accepted. If the 


! Vide Nydydvatdra-vivrti (р. 4, S. C. Vidyabhisana’s ed.) : 
' pramünáni pratyaksánumàna-Sabdáni."' 

2 Prameya-kamala-mürtanda, Chap. 2 (Nirpaya-Ságara Press, ; 
Syádeüda-manjari, verse 20, and Hemacandra's Com. thereon. 
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Carvaka says to this, that inference and testimony are 
sometimes misleading, then it is possibile to point out 
that even perception is sometimes misleading. So the 
only reasonable conclusion is that any source of know- 
ledge, be it perception or inference or testimony, should 
be regarded as valid in so far as it yields a knowledge 
that does not prove misleading. The criterion of 
validity should be the harmony (samváda) of knowledge 
with the practical consequences to which it ieads. 
Moreover, when the Caryvaka denies the existence 
of non-perceptible objects like life-after-death, he goes 
beyond perception and infers the non-existence of the 
objects from the fact of their non-perception. Even 
when the Caryaka says about perception im general 


that it is valid, he goes beyond the perceived cases 


of perception found to be valid in the past and infers, 
from general similarity, something about the future 
unperceived cases of perception as well. Similarly, 
when Сагуака argues with his critics, he infers their 
thoughts fron: their expressions ; for otherwise the 
Carvaka could not take part in any discussion. Hence 
the Carvaka view that percepfion is the only valid 
source of knowledge, is not correct. | 


= 8. The Jaina Theory of Judgment 


(Ù. Syidvada or the Theory that Every Judgment 
is Relative 


"The Ja.nas point out that the different kinds of 


Every judgment ex- immediate and mediate knowledge 
presses one aspect of : 
reality and is therefore that we possess about objects show 


1 d subject to - : 
s NI" that every object has innumerable 
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characters. An omniscient being can obtain (through 
kevala-jnüna) an immediate knowledge of an object in 
all its innumerable aspects. But imperfect beings look 
at objecis from one particular point of view at a time 
and have consequently the knowledge of only one 
aspect or character of the thing. Such partiai. know- 
ledge about some one of the innumerable aspects of an 
object is called by tne Jaina writers “© naya.'* Judgment 
(paramarsa) based on such partial knowledge is aiso 
called a ‘ naya;.' Every judgment that we pass in 
daily life about dny object is, therefore, true only in 
reference to the ‘standpoint oceupied and the aspect 
of the object considered. It is because we forget 
this limitation and regard our judgments as uncondi- 
tionaliy true, that we come «to quarrel and disagree 
very often in life. The story of the blind men who 
formed their ideas of an elephant by touching its legs, 
ears, tail and trunk respectively and thus came to 
quarrel about the real shape of the animal, illustrates 
this truth. They quarrelled because each thought 
that his knowledge was the only true and complete 
knowiedge and should be accepted unconditionally. 
The quarrel was over as soon as each of them realized 


that his knowledge was only one of the many paris of 


ihe animal. ^ 


1 Vide Sad-darsana-samuccaya, 55 : "anantadbarmakari vasta, ete." 
and Gunaratna's Com. 
|? Vide Nyüyüva lära, verse 29 : '* Ekadesa-visisto'rtho nayasya visayo 
matabh.'' 
з *'* пауза prápayati saibvedapam drobayati, iti nayal pramana- 
pravytteruttarskalabbavi parámar$ab," Nydydvatdra-viv.. 29. 
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The various systems of philosophy which give . 
different accounts of the universe 
Different systems of — 
philosophy ^ represent similarly occupy  differeni points 
wlohe aspects of view and discover the different 
aspects of the many-sided univeree. 
They quarrel] because they do not bear in mind that 
each account is true only from its own standpoint, 
and is subject to certain conditions. They faii to 
realize, therefore, that the different views may be true 
hke the different descriptions of the elephant. i 
In view of these facis, the Jainas insist ihat every 
Every judgment should Judgment (naya) should be qualified 
be qualified by some by some word like ‘somehow’ (syat, 
word like *' somebow : . lr dh 
(sy4t), expressing con- *.€. in some respect), so that -the 
чорео. limitation of this judgment апа 
the possibility of other alternative judgments from 
other points of view may be always clearly borne 
in mind. For example, instead of a judgment 
like ‘‘ The elephant is like a pillar," it should be 
said, to remove the chance of contusjon, ''Somehow 
(i.e. in respect of its legs), the elephant is like a 
pillar.” Similarly, on perceiving a black earthen 
jug existing in a room at a particular time, we should 
not assert unconditionally, ‘‘ The jug exists,’’ but 
should rather say, ‘‘ somehow, the jug exists," which 
would remind us that the judgment is true only 
with regard to the many conditions of space, time 
quality, etc., under which the jug exists. The qualified 
judgment ‘‘ Somehow, the jug exists ” (syad ghatah 
asti) would prevent the possibility of the misapprehen- 
sion that the pot exists at all times or in every place, or 
that a pot of any other colour, shape, etc., exists. The 


* 
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unqualified judgment, “‘ The jug exists,'' leaves the 
possibility of such misapprehension. 
This theory of the Jainas has come to be known as 
* syadvada. It is the view that 
—— is called every ordinary judgment (passed 
by imperfect minds like ours) holds 
good only of the particular aspect of the object judged 
and of the point of view from which the judgment 
Is passed. 


This Jaina view is quite in keeping with the view 
а: т. accepted by Western logicians gener- 
_ This view is in keep- ally, namely, tbat every judgment is 
ing with the Western . > : 
view that every judg- Passed in a particular universe of 
ment relates to a  discoursé or context and must be 
particular universe of understood only in reference thereto. 
err cedar Соп The universe of discourse is consti- 
ic bé mentio. ару tuted by different factors like space, 
time, degree, quality, etc., which are 
left unmentioned partly because they are obvious and 
partly because they are too many to be stated exbaus- 
tively. Now, if these conditions cannot be exhaustively 
enumerated, as some modern logicians like Schiller also 
admit, it is good for the sake of precision to qualify the 
judgment explicitly by. а word like * somehow ' (syat), 
The principle underlying ‘syidvida’ makes Jaina 
à : thinkers catholic in their outlook. 
оза а шокш They entertain and accept the views 
catholic РІ назна of other philosophers as different 
possible versions of the universe from 
different points of view. The only thing that the Jsinas 
dislike in other thinkers is the dogmatic claim of each 
that he alone is in the right. This claim amounts to the 
fallacy of exclusive predication (ekanta-vida). Against 
such a fallacy of philosophical speculation a protest has 
been raised recently in America by the Neo-realists who 
have called it the fallacy of exclusive particularity." But 
no Western or Eastern philosopher bas so earnestly tried 
to avoid this error in practice as the Jainas have aone. 


1 The New Realism, pp. 14-15, 


** 
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(її) Saptabhanginaya or the Seven Forms of 
` Judgment 


Ordinarily, logic distinguishes two kinds of judg- 
» ment, affirmative and negative. 
The seven forms o А > —— | 
conditional . predica- The Jainas distinguish seven kinds 
tion : 
* of judgment including these two. 
Any object may be described affirmatively by a judg- 
ment which predicates of it any of the characters it 
possesses, or it may be described negatively by a 
judgment which denies of it characters belonging to 
other objects but absent in this.” These two are the 
affirmative and negative judgments ordinarily recog- 
nized ; but the Jainas qualify each with ‘ somehow ' 
(syat) to emphasize its conditional or relative character. 
Affirmative judgments about a jug, for example, would 
be like * somehow the jug isin the room ' (i.e. in the 
room at a particular place and at a particular time, and 
as a jug of a particular description) ; ' somehow the 
jug is red ' (i.e. not always red but oniy during a 
particular time or under particular circumstances and 
the red is of a specific shade, etc.). The general form 
of all affirmative judgments can 
i S B8 er gud Sis then be symbolically represented 
as * somehow S 1s P ' (syüát asti). 
Again, negative judgments about an object would be 
like * somehow the jar is not outside the room ' (mean- 
ing that the jar of that parue kind, at that particu- 
lar time, etc., is not outside); * somehow the jar is not 


& 


1 Vide Guneratna’s Com, op. cit. (рр. 219-20, Asiatic Soc, ed.) : 
Tha dvidbà eambandbho'stitvena nüstitvena ca. Tetra svaparyüyairas- 


titvena sarnbandbab,... .paraparyüyaistu nástitvena.' 
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black ' (i.e. not black at that particular space and * 
time and under. these conditions, 
ЖАБАЙ ачаа is etc). We find then that the 
general form of all negative judg- 
‘ments is ‘ somehow S is not P ' (syat nàsti). e 
When, however, we have to describe the complex 
(8) ' Somehow S is fact that the jar 15 sometimes red 
and also is not P' and sometimes not, we must have 
Лаиос e compound judgment like * some- 
how the jar is and also is not red.” The general form 
of this judgment would, iherefore, be * somehow 8 1s 
and also is not P ' (syàt asti ca nasti ca). This is the 
third form of judgment recognized by Jaina logic. 
 'This form is obtained by combining successively the 
points of view of the first two judgments into one 
composite point of view. The necessity of such com- 
pound judgment lies in the need of a comprehensive 
view of the positive and the negative character of an 
object. 
A jar.is black when raw, and red when it is baked. 
ES. Se But if we are asked, what is the 
indescribable *  (syát real colour of the jar always or 
eee: under all conditions, the only 
honest reply would be that the jar cannot be described 
then, i.e. under the conditions of the question. Under 
such circumstances when we are forced to predicate 
simultaneousiy, of any object, characters which are 
incompatible, being contrary or contradictory, our judg- 
ment, according to the Jainas, would be of the general 
form * somehow S is indescribabie ' (syat avaktavyam). 
This is the fourth kind of judgment recognized by 


Jaina logic. 


5 
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-~ Recognition of this fourth form of judgment is of 
great philosophical value. -It points out, first, that though 
n object can be described from different standpoints, in 
different aspects separately or successively, it cannot be 


` described at all, if no such distinction of standpoint and 
‘aspect is made. Ап object in general is an indescribable. 


entity. Secondly, this also points out that philosophical 
wisdom does not always consist in the ability to answer a 
question by a straight affirmative or negative, but also in 
realising that some questions, by their very nature, are 
unanswerable. Thirdly, the recognition of this form of 
judgment shows that the Jaina logic does not violate. the 
principle of contradiction, On the contrary, it shows that 
obedience to this law makes the Jaina confess that incom- 
patible characters cannot be simultaneously predicated 
of any subject in the same aspect. = | 


The other three, of the seven forms of judgment, * 

. ате obtained by combining вис? 

P ЫП Saprene Pox cessively each of the first thrée | 

cribable' (eyāt asti ca, standpoints with the fourth. . PA T 
avaktavyatb ca). pes f. 

: by combining the first a | th e 
fourth successively, we get the fifth form of judg ent, 
‘somehow S is P and is also indescribable” (syatasti - 
ca, avaktavyam ca). When we, consider together, 
from a comprehensive point of view, the fact that a 
jug is sometimes red, but also that without reference 
to any particular time or state it cannot be described 
as having any predicable character, our judgment is 
of the form, * The jug is somehow red but is also 

‚бу * Somehow S is Somehow indescribable.” Similarly, 
not P and is also indes: Combining again the second and 
cribable " (syát mast: =" : 
cn, avaktavyatb ca). the fourth standpoint successively 
we have the sixth judgment of the general form, * somie- 

how S is not P and is. also in- 
2а Pag: d ie in: describable ' (syat nàsti „са, avak- 
describable {оо ' (уа? tavyam ca). Lastly, combining 


aati os,  násti ca, : o ndipyr Ast 
avaktavyath ca). _ successively the third with the 


" =~ 
guo. 
^ 
* ` 
.- " A. " 
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fourth point of view, we- get the seventh form of 
judgment, * Somehow 8 is P, also ts not P, and is iu^. 
describable too ' (syat asti ca, nasti ca, avaktavyam ca). 


> f we combine simultaneously any of the first three 


points of view with the fourth, instead 
ut other form is pos- of doing so successively, we shall 

have in each case the simultaneous 
predication of incompatible characters (like ‘is and is 
indescribable '; or ‘is not and is indescribable ”; or ‘is, 
is not and is indescribable °), Hence in each case the 
judgment would be the same in form as in the fourth case, 
namely, “Somehow S is indescribable ' (syat avaktavyamy. 
Therefore, though there are innumerable aspects of every 
thing, the forms of jud&ment would be only seven, neither 
more nor less. | 


— To sum up, Jaina logic recognizes the following 
seven kinds of conditional judgment "(saptabhangi- 


І "e i 






д D Somehow, s is P s(yāt asti). .. 


- 3) Somehow, S is not P (syat nàsti). 
(By Somehow, S is P, and is also not, P (хуй! asti ca 


nāsti ca). * ! 

(4) Somehow, S is indescribable (куас avakta- 
vyvamo). 

(5) Somehow, S is P, and :s aiso indescribable 


(svat asta ca avaktavyam ca). 

(6) Somehow, S 18 not P, and is also indescribable 
(syat nasti ca avaktavyam ca). 

(7) Somehow, f S is P,'and is also not P, and also 


indescribabl syat asti ca nàüsti ca рген вуувц са). 


The Jaina Mone of syadvàda is sometimes ‘compared 

with the pragmatism of some Western 

a s i. pae" thinkers. It із true that a pragmatic 

and, therefore, nob logician, like Schiller, also recognizes 
pragmatic. 

„the truth that no judgment is true 


13—1605B 
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or false without particular reference to its context and 
purpose. Even a so- CAMS — judgment, like 
PUMA, _ square is not a circle ’ ' Two and two are four, ' is 
true on]y in a specific sense, абагалар to Schiller. This 
is a striking point of resembiance. But there is а very 
great difference also which should not be forgotten. The 
Jainas. are realists, but the pragmatists have a distinct 
idealistic bias. According to the Jainas, the different 
judgments. about an object are not simply different sub- 
jective ideas of the object, but they reveal the different real 
aspects of the object. The Jainas would accept, therefore, 
a realistic view of truth * which is rejected by all thorough-- 
going pragmatists. 


The Jaina syadvida is sometimes compared with the 
Western theory of relativity. There 
er. is pod rela us NO — of SURE TES 
— ree aso rotagoras, berkeley, Schiller), 
—— cenae. and — (as of Whitehead or 
Boodin). And if the Jaina is to be called а relativist, he 
must be understood to be of the realistic type. Our 
judgments about things. аге -relative—but relative to or 
dependent upon not simply the mood of the jüdging mind, 
but upon the relational characters of the many-sided 
reality itself. | 


Жу те а 


Another misunderstanding often found is the inter- 
pretation of the J&ina word *' syat’ 
as ‘may be." This would impart a 
sceptical or agnostic form to the Jaina theory, and make 
it look like the view of the Greek sceptic Pyrrho who also 
recommended the qualification of every judgment with a 
phrase like ‘ may be. But it should | be noted that the 
Jaina is not a sceptic. It is not the uneertainty-of a 

judgment; but its conditional or relatiye character; that i 
expressed by the addition of- he qualifyi , particle ' syat. ' 
Subject £o the Sond о r the universe of —— 
under which judgment is made, the пе. p air: is valid 
E beyond all dout oubt.. al Horg, is, therefore, no room for 
scepticism. x * QNI. 


Tt is not scepticism. 


> 
" -* 


1 l "A | 
= + - * ^ ө ES 
CX s лактары hi samvedanarmn pramin anm — 
Prameyakamajamartanda | p. 41. E ca 2, "948 | 
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Ill. THE JAINA METAPHYSICS NU 


The Jainas hold that every object known by us has 
«IE innumerable characters (ananta- 
; aries nines dharmakam vastu). Let us try to 
сааган Positive understand. a little “more élearly 
.negative. | 
Gr | the implication of this — view. 
_ Every object is what it is because of its positive “and 
negative characters, The positive characters which 
determine, for exampie, an object like a man, are his 
size, colour, shape, weight, constitution, heredity, 
family, race, nationality, education, employment, place 
‘of birth, date of birth, habitation, age, etc., and the 
uumberless relations he bears to the uncountable other 
objects. of the world. The negative characters which 
determine the mah consist of -what he is not. To 
know him fully, we should know how he is distinguish- 
ed from everything» else; we should know, for 
exainple, that he is not a European nora Chinese, nor a 
‘Negro, etc., that he is not a Christian, nor a Mohamme- 
dan nor a Zoreastrian, etc., not dishonest, not foolish, 
not selfish, ete. As the negative characters of the 
‘map consist in his distinctions from all other objects in 
the universe, the number of these would, therefore, be 
far gréater than that of the positive characters." 
If we consider, then, an object in the light of its 
| | ы ы, own positive characters and also in 
Marbovér. it — the light ‘of the characters of all 
oe ne bar" other obiects which, are absent in it, 
the object would no longer appear to 
4 | + - Hn» 
ч “stokih звзарагуйуй!з_ parsparyáüyaüstu vyüvrttirüpi ananta, 
anantebhyo dravyebhyo vy4vrttitvat, '' Gunaratna'on Sad.. verse 55. 


à 
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be a simple thing having only a limited number of 
qualities, as we ordinarily take it to be. The object, on 
the contrary, turns out to be one possessed of unlimited 
characters. But when, moreover. the element of time 
is taken into consideration, and it 
is remembered that the object takes 
on new characters with the change 
of time, the object is found really to possess infinite 

characters (anantadharma). 
Jaina writers, therefore, remark that he who knows 
one object fully, knows every thing. 


Hence an object has 
infinite characters. 


Only the omniscient Only an omniscient person (kevali) 
can, therefore, know 
an object fully. can have such complete knowledge 
of an object. For practical pur- 
ровеѕ (ууауаһага) a partial knowledge of what an object 
is or is not, is, of course, quite sufficient. But this 
should not make us think, as we do, that a finite object 
is really possessed of limited characters. Nor should 
we think that our ordinary knowledge about it is com- 
plete and perfect. 


l. The Jaina Conception of Substance 


We have just seen that objects have many 
| characters. As in common con- 

A substance is possess- Р“ s 
ed of some unchang- versation so also in philosophy 
DE ind орайы a distinction is made ‘between 
modes (paryayas). the characters (dharma) and that 
which possesses the characters (dharmi). The latter 
з generally called a substance (dravya). The Jainas 
‘accept this common philosophical view of substance. 
But they point out that there are two kinds of charac- 


ters found in every substance, essential and accidental. 
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The essential characters of a substance remain in the 
substance as long as the substance remains. Without 
these the substance will cease to be what it is., Con- 
sciousness, for example, is an essential character of the 
soul. Again, the accidental characters of a substance 
come and go ; they succeed one another. Desires, voli- 
tions, pleasure and pain are such accidental characters 
possessed by the soul-substance. It is through such 
characters that a substance undergoes change or 
modification. They may also be called, therefore, 
modes. The Jainas call an essential unchanging charac- 
ier guna, and anaccidental, changing character paryaya 
or paryaya. А substance is defined, therefore, as 
that which possesses qualities (gunas), ав well as modes 
(paryáyas).' 
The world 1з composed of substances of different 
kinds. In so far as the essential 
Change aud perma- characters of the ultimate sub- 
персе are, therefore,  , 9. А 
both real. stances are abiding, the world is 
permanent, and in so far as the 
accidental characters undergo modification, the world 
also changes. Тһе Jainas, therefore, hold that those 
philosophers like the Bauddhas, who say that there is 
nothing really permanent in the universe, and that 
everything changes from moment to moment (ksauika- 
vüda), are one-sided and dogmatic.  Equaliy mistaken 
also are philosophers like the monistic Vedantins, 
who declare that change is unreal and that Reality is 
absolutely unchanging (nitya-váàda)."^ Each of them 
looks at one side (ekanta) of reality only and thus 


! QGupa-paryáyavad dravyam, Tat. sat., 5.36. 
2 Syüdvcüdamanjari, verse 26 
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commits the failacy of exclusive predication. Change 
and permanence are both real. It should not be 
thought contradictory to say that a particular substance 
(or the universe as a whole) is both subject to change 
- and free from it. Change is true of the substance in 
опе respect (syāt), whereas permanence 
another respect (syat). The 
when we remember that each 


iS true in 
contradiction vanishes 
predication 15 relative 
and not absolute, as taught by syadvàda. 


A substance is real (sat). Reality consists of three 
factors: peri — oo SES: 

Thera are the three o permanence,  origination 

factors present in and decay. 


i In substance there is 
reality, viz. perma- 


pence, origination and 118 unchanging essence and, there- 
decay. fore, it 18 permanent ; there are 
again the origin and decay of its changing modes 
(paryaya). Hence all the three elements that charac- 


terize reality are there in a substance. 


By accepting this criterion of reality the Jainas reject 
the Bauddha view that reality con- 
. sists in causal efficiency, i.e. that an 
co male a d Teal object is real if it is capable of 
itg, as Bauddhas think. causing any effect. The  Bauddha 
criterion is faulty, because according 
to it, even an illusory snake must be called real as it can 
cause effects like fear, say re о 
1 From this faulty criterion of reality 
e мыт ае ay the Bauddhas deduce the theory of 
also untenable. the momentariness of things, which, 
therefore, turns out to be fallacious. 
Against the one-sided theory of momentariness the Jainas 

also adduce the following arguments: A | 
(1) If every thing be momentary, the soul also would 
be so, and then we could not explain 

Refutation of momen- 


: memory, recognition, the immediate 
no feeling of personal identity, ete. (2) 


1 Sarva-darfana-sangraha, Ch. on Jaina, and Gunaratna's Com. on 
Sad., 52. 
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Liberation would then be meaningless, because there would 

be no permanent soul to be liberated. (3) No moral life 
would be possible then, because a momentary person could 
not attempt to attain any end. ‘The work of the person  . 
who would begin an effort would bring about a fruit that ~~. 
would be enjoyed by the person succeeding him. (4) Con- 
sequently there would be no moral law ; the consequences 

of one's own action would be lost to him (krtapraņāśa) 
and the consequences of another man's action would be- 
fall him (akrtabhyupagama). (5) Mere momentary states 
would not even constitute any individual series, because 
without something permanent running through the chang- 
ing modes, the different changing states cannot be held 
together to form a continuous individual. (6) Neither 
perception nor inference reveals the existence of any thing 

in the world in which there is only change and no element 

of continuity. 


2. Classification of Substances 


The broadest classification of substances, according 


tothe Jaina, is into the extended 
Substances extended 


xr Sree and the non-extended. There is 


only one substance, namely, time 
(kala), which is devoid of extension. Alì other 
substances possess extension. They are called by the 
general name astikaya, because every substance of 
this kind exists (asti) like a body (kaya), possessing 


extension." 


Substances possessing extension  (astikavas) are 
The living and the Subdivided into two kinds, namely, 
non:livipg. the living (jiva) and the non-living 


1 Vide Dravya-sangraha, 24. According to Gunaratna, however, 
* astiküya ' means a collection of indivisible parts of space. 
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(ajiva). Living substances (jivas) are identical with 
| souls or spirits. The souls again can 
сон иеа and the be classified into those that are 
emancipated or perfect (mukta) and 


*those that are in bondage (baddha). ‘The souls in 


і bondage are again of two kinds, 
Ге фы and the those that are capable of movement - 
(trasa) and those that are immobile 
(sthavara). The immobile living substances have the 
| most imperfect kinds of bodies. 
ае Оле HE. Ыр. They live in the five kinds of bodies 
nsn on oniy made of earth, water, fire, air or 
plants respectiveiy.' ''hey have only 
the sense of touch ; they possess, therefore, tactual 
consciousness. The mobile living substances have 
mI eds Hune bodies of different degrees of perfec- 
substances having two tion and variously possess two, 
шуа — three, four or five senses. Souls or 
living substances like worms have two senses, namely, 
those of touch and taste, those like ants have three 
senses, namely, those of touch, taste and smeli ; those 
like bees possess four senses, namely, those of touch, 
taste, smell and sight. Higher animals like beasts, 
birds and men have five senses, nameiy, those of 
touch. taste, smell, sight and hearing. 


Non-living substances possessing extension are 
dharma, adharma, Ākāśa and pudgala. 


1 Syddvdda, 22, and also Gunparatna's Com. on gad., 49. 
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The following table will clearly show the above 
scheme of classification : 


‘Substance (dravva) 





' 


Extended (astikáya; 


Ania ate (jiva) 


Non-extended (anastikáya), 
e.g. time (kala) 


Inanimate (ајїта) 


Emencipated Fettered Dharma Adharma ÁAkása Pudgala 


(mukta 


tbaddha) 


— — — 


Moving (trasa) Non-moving (sthávara) Atoms (apu) of Compounds 


5-sensed, - 
eg. men 


А jiva 
sclousness 


Jiva is a soul, 


Seuls may 


1 Cetaná-lsksano jivah, Gunaratna on Şad.. 47. 
laksanam,' Tat. Sat., 2.8. 


14—1605B 


e.q. those living in earth, water, ({sanghata) 
bodies of earth, etc. Bre, air. 

4-sensed, 3-sensed, 2-sensed, 

e.g. bees, e.g. ants €.g. worms 


е 


3. The Soul or Jiva 


or a soulis a conscious substance.  Con- 
is the essence of the soul." It is always 
present in the soul, though its 
nature and degree may vary. 
be theoretically arranged in a continuous 


* Upayogo 


2 
= 
„э 
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series according to the degrees of consciousness. 
At the highest end of tne scale 
Souls have varying would be perfect souls that have 
viene pem Kran, ar overcome all karmas and attained 
omniscience. At the lowest end 
would stand the most imperfect souls which inhabit 
bodies of earth, water, fire, air or vegetable. In 
them life and consciousness appear to be absent. But 
really even here consciousness of a tactual kind 1s pre- 
sent; only consciousness is in a dormant form owing to 
the overpowering influence of  karma-obstacles.* 
Midway between would lie souls having two to five 
senses, like worms, ants, bees and men.? 


It is the soul that knows things, performs activities, 
. enjoys pleasures, suffers pains, and 
The soul manifests | Е t dps e 

itself and others. It ів 1llumines itself and other objects. 

eterno! The soul is eternal, but it also 

undergoes change of states. Itis different from the 

body and its existence is directly proved by its con- 
sciousness of itself.* 


Owing to the inclinations generated by its past 
| actions а jiva comes to inhabit diffe- 

Like a light the soul ғ s 
pervades the entire rent bodies successively. Like a 
body in which it lives. sont it illuminates or renders con- 
scious the entire body in which it lives. Though it has 


1 WVanaspatyantanain ekam, Tat. Sür., 2.22. 

з Vide Gunaratoa (Sad., 49) for elaborate arguments supporting the 
existence of life in plants and minerals. 

3 Krmi-pipiliká-bbramara-inanusyádinam ekaikavrddhüni, Tat. Süt., 


90.93. 
4 Nydydvatdra, verse 31 and Dravya-sangraha, verse 2, 
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no form (mūrti), it acquires like a light the size and 
form of the body wherein it lives. It isin this sense 
that a jiva, though formless, is said to occupy space or 
possess extension. The jiva is not infinite but co- 
extensive with the body, as it can immediately know 
objects oniy within the body.  Consciosness is not 
present everywhere, but only in the body." 


Students of Western philosophy find it difficult to 
understand how s soul can possess 
анды — — soul both consciousness and extension— 
qualities which are diametrically 
opposed, according to Descartes. Extension, Descartes 
thinks, is the exclu-ive quality of material substances, and 
consciousness is the exclusive quality of the soul. But 
the soul, as proved by Descartes, is essentially ‘a thinking 
oeing'; and ‘ thought’ seems to have no connection with 
space or matter. But tbe Jainas conceive the soul 
primarily as a living being (jiva). Consciousness is found 
in every part of a living body, and if consciousness be the 
character of the soul, the soul] should be admitted to be 
present in every part of the body and, therefore, to occupy 
space. The soul's ability to pervade space is admitted by 
-—other Indian thinkers, as also by many Greek philosophers 
like Plato, and even by some modern realistie philosophers 
o TL UPPER like Alexander. It should be borne 
B) space like metier. in mind, however, that a soul S occu- 
pying space simpty means its presence 
in the different parts of space and not filling space 
like a material body. A materiai body fills a part of space 
in such a way that while it is there, no other matter can 
occupy it. But a soul's presence in a particular space does 
nu not prevent another soul's presence 
Hike — space there; two souls may be present аб 
i the same place, the Jainas point out, 

just as two lights can illumine the same area. 


The Jaina philosophers feel it necessary to meet the 
Carvaka views regarding the soul. Gunaratna, a great 


1 Vide Syád.. 8, and Tat. Sat., 5.16: '' Pradesa-sai:büra Visarpa- 
bhyám pradipavat. '* 
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Jaina thinker, gives elaborate arguments to meet Cürvüka 
scepticism and prove the existence of the soul. We may 
state here the purport of his arguments. 


The existence of the soul is directly proved by such 
uncontradicted immediate experience 
_. Proofs for the exis- аз ‘I feel pleasure.” When we per- 
tence of the soul. ceive the quality of a substance, we 
say, we perceite the substance. For 
example, on seeing a rosy colour we hold that we perceive 
the substance rose, to which the 
„Тһе soul is imme- colour belongs. On similar grounds 
diately known in the we can hold that the soul is directly 
perception of ifs quali- — "Joc. e CON 
ties like pleasure. perceived, because we immediately 
| perceive such characters of the 
soul as pleasure, pain, remembrance, volition, doubts, 
knowledge, etc. The existence of the soul may also be 
indirectly proved by inferences like the following: 'lhe 
body ean be moved and controlled 
AM ge коло, at will like a car, and, therefore, there 
ай н дь. ' must be some one that moves and 
controls it. The senses of sight, 
hearing, etc., are only instruments, and there must be 
some agent who employs them.  Again.there must be some 
efficient cause or producer of the body, because material 
objects which have a beginning are found to require 
some agent for shaping their material cause, Thus” 
in different ways the existence of a substance like 
the soul can also be inferred. The 
The Cárváka view Carvaka holds that consciousness is 
that unconscious mate- the product of the material elements. 
rial elements сар Pr But we never perceive anywhere the 
bs iren generation of consciousness by the 
tion, unconscious material elements. The 
Carvika believes that perception is 
the only valid source of knowledge. How can he then 
believe in what perception fails to show? Even if 
inference were accepted as valid by the Carvaka, it would 
not prove that consciousness is the 
effect of matter or the material body, 
Because, if the body were the cause 
of consciousness, there would be no absence of conscious- 
ness so long as the body existed, and consequently, loss of 
consciousness in sleep, swoon, or in a dead body would be 
impossible. Besides, we find that there is no ге! „оп of 


nor by inference. 
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concomitant variation between the body and consciousness, 
the development and decay of the body are not invariably 
followed by corresponding changes of consciousness. Зо 
no causal connection between matter and consciousness 
can be proved even by inference. The Сагуака would 
perhaps say that, though every kind of matter does not 
produce consciousness, yet when matter is organized into a. 
living body, it produces consciousness. In reply to this 
it is pointed out that, but for some organizer, matter 
would not be formed into a living body, and that this 
organizer is the soul itself. Judgments like * I am stout ' 
'lam thin,’ on which the Carvaka tries to prove that 
the soul is identical with the body, must be understood 
figuratively and not literally. The soul sometimes treats 
the body as itself, because it is intimately interested in 
the body. Again, if the soul were absolutely unreal, the 
negative judgment ' there is no soul in the body * would be 
unintelligible. Denial of something in any place implies 
the knowledge of its existence somewhere in some form.' 
Apart from all other arguments, to say that ‘ my self 
does not exist "is as absurd as to say ‘my mother is 
barren ' or ‘this sun, the giver of light, does not 
exist.” 


4. The Inanimate Substances or Ajivas 


The physical world in which souls live is constituted 

| i-o by the material bodies that the 

хоне, 2те. анага souls occupy апа the other material 

aae deca dharma objects that form their environ- 

ment. But in addition to these 

material substances, there are space, time and the 

conditions of motion and rest, without which the 

world and its events cannot be fully explained. Let us 
consider these different substances one by one. 


* 


' Yannisidhyate tat siminyena vidyate eva." Gunaratna оп 
Sad., 48-49, 
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(i) Matter or Pudgala 


Matter in Jaina philosophy is called pudgala, 
which etymologically means * that 
capable. ot conse which is liable to integration 
PADA LIOR and .*P?'^' and disintegration.’ * Material sub- 
“stances can combine together to 
form large and larger wholes, and can also break up 
into smaller and smaller parts. The smallest parts of 
matter which cannot be further divided, being part- 
less, are called atoms (anu). Two or more such atoms 
may combine together to form compounds (sanyhata 
or skandha). Our bodies and the objects of nature are 
such compounds of material atoms. Mind (manas), 
speech and breath are also the products of matter.* 
A material substance (pudgala) possesses the four 
qualities of touch, taste, smell and 
They have the qua- 2 EN. 
lities of touch, taste, colour. These qualities are 
spel) апа сорак possessed by atoms and also by 
their products, the compounds. Sound is not an 
original quaiity like these four, as most other Indian 
philosophers hold. The Jaina points out that sound 
along with light, heat, shadow, darkness, union, 
disunion, fineness, grossness, shape is produced later 
by the accidental modifications of matter.” 


(ii) Space or Akasa 


The function of space is to afford room for the exis- 

tence of all extended substances. 

Space gives room Boul, matter, dharma and adharma 
for extension. 2 Р 

all exist in space. Though space 


1 ‹ t glanti ca St de or IIT. ; 
iar e Су i Ibid., 5.23, í Ibid., 5.24. 
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is imperceptible, its existence is known by an 
inference like the following: Substances which are 
extended can have extension only in some piace, and 
that is called ákasa. Though to be extended is the 
very nature of some substances, and no substance 
which lacks that nature can be made extended by 
space, yet it is also true that, to be extended a sub- 
stance requires space, as a necessary condition. 
It should not be thought that extension 1s explained 
fully by substances extended, with- 
Without space, sub- 
stenees could not be Out the supposition of some other 
— condition like space. For, subs- 
tances are those that occupy or pervade, and space is - 
that which is occupied or pervaded." Space is not the 
same as extension, as Descartes thought, but it is the 
locus of extension, or of extended things, as Locke held. 
The Jaina distinguishes two kinds of space, the space 
аса бураса © and containing the world where souls 
empty space. and the other substances live (loka- 
Кава), and empty space beyond such world (alokakasa). 
(1113 Time or Kala 
Time (kala), as Umasvami states, makes possible the 
continuity, modification, movement, 
Time is the necessery : 
condition of duration, Dnewness and oldness of substances.’ 
рее perg tid uw. ИЕ space, time also is inferred, 
though not perceived. It is inferred 
as the condition without which substances could 
not have the characters just mentioned, though 
it is true that time alone cannot cause a thing te 


1 Quparatna on Şad., 49 
з Tat süt.. 6.22 : * vartaná. parinàma-kriyáb paratváparatve ca 
kàlasya."' 
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"have the characters. Without time a thing cannot 
endure .or continue fo exist; . duration implies 

к moments of time in which existence 1s prolonged. 
Modification — change of states also, | cannot 

be condeived without lime. A mango can be sreen 
and ripe only successively, ñe., at different moments of 

time ; ‘and without, the supposition of time- distinctions 

· we cannot understand how a thing can possess such 

А incom tible _characters. Similarly, movement which 
Ф. implies, the assumption of successive’ states by an object 
^ van be conceived only with. the supposition of time. 
Lastly, the distinetion betw een the old and the new, 
the earlier ‘and the later cannot be explained without 
» timé. These are, therefore, the grounds on which the 

existence of time can be inferred. “' 


EN 


The reason why time is not regarded as an astikaya 


is tbat- time is one  indivisible 

аа not extended , Substance. One and the same 
b d ae time is present everywhere in the 
world.’ Unlike all other substances called astikayas, 


time is devoid of extension in space. 


Jaina | writers sometimes distinguished, between real 
time (param AY thilea kala) and 

а 5080 and empi- empirical or conventional time 
+ evyavaharika kala, also called 

samaya). Continuity or duration (vartanà) is the mark 
of real time, whereas changes of ali kinds are the marks 
of empirical time. It is this latter (samaya) which is 
conventionally divided into moments, hours, etc., and 
is limited by a beginning and an end. But real time is 


1 Gonaretna on Şad., p. 163, 
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formless and eternal. By imposing con ventional limitas 
f+ tions. and distinctions оп red] time, empirical time is 


. prod uced.* 


= | "Ж. 
КА. Some’. Jaina teachers, Gunaratna observes, do not 
"um "admit fime as a separate зве" but regard it as а 
"y 2 — 


в. mode (paryaya) Re the — — E " 


„> Е 


(iv) Dhar ‘ma ата Adharma: Fr 
* Vs. * 


| Like space and time „these two" substances also are . 
м M *inferentinlfy proved to exist... Mobi- 


Dbarma and adbharma - 
are the conditions of lity and immobility—motiom and 


"ipapenens кий тени rest—are the grounds of such 
inference, The Jain argues that just as*the 'move- 
ment of a fish in the river, though initiated bw the fish 
tself, would not be possible without the medium 
of water, which is, therefore, a mecessary condition 

similarly the movement of a soul ór.a material | 

—— — -thingz.requires some auxiliary condition, withott which 


R 
A.P 
| — — ats motion would not Je possible. > Such a condition 
è is the substance “called dharma. Dharma can only 
Ы favour ог help the; motion, of. moving objects; it can- 


not make a non-moving- object move, just “aS water 
cannot make a fisli move... Adharma, on the com- 
trary, is the substance that helps the restful siate 
or immobility of objects, just as the shade of a 
tree helps a traveller to rest, or the earth supports 
things that rest on it. It cannot, however, arrest the 
7 movementof апу moving object. Dharma and adharma, 
d 


1 Dravya-sangraha, 21. 
3 Şad., p. 162, 
15—1605B 


et. 
— 
> 


* 
_ # 
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though thus opposed, are also similar in so far as both 


are eternal, formless, non-moving. 
SERA oM and both pervade the entire world- 

space (lokakaga)}. As conditions of 
motion and rest, both are passive,’ and not active. 
Dharma and adharma are used here in these technical 
senses, and not in the:r ordinary moral senses . (d.e. 
merit and demerit.)? 


Regarding al] the four substances—space, time, dharma 

* and adbarma—it should be noted that 
“Space, time, dharma 85 Causal conditions they al! bave a 
‘and adbarma аге re- peculiar status. The causal conditions 


‘Mote and passive in-  (küranas) may be distinguished into 


strumental conditions. three chief kinds, agent (as potter is 

of the pot) and instrument (as the 
potter's wheel is of the pot) and material (os clay is of the 
pot). Space, time, etc., come under the category of instru- 
mental conditions, but they should be distinguished f om 
ordinary conditions of that kind, being more indirect and 
passive than ordinary instrumental conditions. Gunaratna 


- gives them, therefore, a special name, apeksükürana," The 


stone on which the potter's wheel rests may be cited asa 
condition of this kind in teiation to the pot. Space, time, 
etc., are similar conditions. 


IV. THE Jaina ETHICS AND RELIGION 
The most important part of Jaina philosophy is its 
Ethics. Metaphysics or epistemology—in fact, know- 
ledge of any kind—is useful for the Jaina in so far as it 
helps him to right conduct. The goal of right conduct 


1 * Udfistnakdrana ' (Guparatna, Şad., p. 172). 


. * Cf." Dharmádayab safjnih sámayikáh," etc. (Tattvartharaja- 
edrttika, 5. 1. 17-18). 


з Şad., p. 162, 
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again 1s salvation (moksa), which means negatively ~ 
removal of all bondage of the soul and positively the 
attainment of perfection. 


; Bondage of the Soul 


Bondage means, in Indian philosophy in general, the 
LA S De. TESTE Ta liability of the individual to birth 
possessed of infinite and all consequent sufferings. This 
pont general conception of bondage is 
differently interpreted by the different systems in 
the light of their ideas of the individual and the 
world. The suffering individual, for the Jaina, is 
a jiva or a living, conscious substance called the soul. - 
This soul is inherently perfect. It has infinite 
potentiality within. Infinite knowledge, infinite faith, 
infinite power and infinite bliss, can all be attained 
by the soul if it can only remove from within itself 
all obstacles that stand m the way. Just as the 
sun shines forth to iiluminate the entire world as 
soon as the atmosphere is freed of cloud and four, 
similarly the soul attains omniscience and the other 
perfections inherent in it as soon as the obstacles are 
removed. But what then are these obstacles, and how 
do they come to rob the soul of its 
а Касир n native perfections? The obstacles. 
and thus its limitation jhe Jaina asserts, ave constituted 
or bondage occurs. : | i ; 
by matter-particles which infect 
the soul and overpower its naturai qualities. In 
other words, the limitations that we find in any 
individual soul are due to the material body with 
which the soul has identified itself. The body 
is made of particles of matter (pudgala), and for 


“thus acquires, consists not 





P- 
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^the formation of a particular kind of body, particular 


kinds of matter-particles are to be arranged and 
organised in a particular way. Inthe formation of 
this body the guiding force is the soul’s own passions. 
Roughly speaking, a soul acquires the body that it 
inwardly craves for. The karma or the sum of the 
past life of a soul—its past thought, speech and 
activity—generates in it certain 
mete heat blind cravings and passions that 
seek satisfaction. These cravings 
in a soul attract to it particuiar sorts of matter-particles 
and organize them into the body unconsciously desired. 
The soul with its passions or karma-forces is, therefore, 
regarded by the Jaina as the organizer of the body, the 


efficient cause of it, whereas matter (pudgala) is said 


to be its material cause. The organism which the soul 
simply of the gross per- 
ceptible body, but also the senses, manas, the vital 
forces and all the other elements which curb and limit 
the soul's potentialities: 
The body that we have inherited from our parents 


is not a mere chance acquisition. 
„огде Ысау ара etber (Our past karma determines the 
—— are all due to family in which we are born as well 

as the nature of the body—its 
colour, stature, shape, longevity, the number and 
nature of sense organs and motor organs which it 
possesses. While ail these, taken collectively, may 
be said to be due to Karma, taken also in the collective 
sense (of the sum-total of all tendencies generated by 
past life), each of these taken separately may be said to 


be due to a particular kind of karma. The Jaina, 
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therefore, speaks of the many karmas, and names each 
after the effect it produces. For example, gotra-karma 
is the karma that determines the family into which one 
is born, àyu-karma is the karma determining the 
length of life, and so on. Similarly, we are told of the 
karma that clouds knowledge (jüanavaraniya), that 
which clouds faith (darganavaraniya’, that which 
produces delusion (mohaniya), that which produces 
emotions of pleasure and pain (vedaniya), and so on. 
The passions which cause bondage are anger, pride, 
| | infatuation and greed (krodha, 
— — mana, maya, lobha).' ‘These are 
cw aaa at and called kasayas (i.e. sticky sub- 
stances), because the presence of 
these in the soul makes matter-particles stick to it. " 
Asthe nature and number of material particles 
attracted by the soul depend on its 
ече иц ©. —— karma, these particies themselves 
come to be cajled karma-matter 
(karma-pudgala) or even simply karma. The flow of 
such karma-matter into the soul is called, therefore, 
influx (asrava) of karma. 
Bondage, in Jaina philosophy, comes, therefore, 
to mean the fact that jiva, infected 
casis dead esi эчи. with passions, takes up matter in 
зу АЁ to m accordance with its karma.” As 
passion or bad disposition (bhava) 
of the soul is the internal and primary cause of 


и та. süt., 8. 9. 
2 Tat. sul., 8. 2: ‘‘sukasdyatvaj-jivah karmano yogyán pud; alán- 
ádatte sa bandbah.”’ 


25 


~ » 
. 
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bondage, and the influx of matter (asrava) into the soui 
is only the effect of it, the Jaina writers point out 
that bondage or fall of the soul begins in thought. 
They. therefore, speak sometimes of two kinds of 


-2 . . 
- bondage: (1) internal or idea! bondage, i.e, the 


4 


— 


soul’s bondage to bad disposition (bhava-bandha), and 
(2) its effect, material bondage, t.e. the soul’s actual 
association with matter (dravya-bandha). 


The interpenetration of matter and soul (which, 
according to the Jaina, is the nature 
Interpenetration of of bondage) would appear to be crude 
the soul and matter is to some. But we should bear in mind 
proved by the presence ] | : i z | 
of consciousness in thatthe soul, for the Jaina, is not 
every part of the body, devoid of extension, but co-extensive 
| | + with the living body, The soul 15 the 
jiva, the living being ; and in every part of the living body 
ave find matter as well as consciousness and, therefore, 
the compresence or interpenetration of matter and the 
'onscious living substances (i.e. the soul) is as good a íact 
= Я | a . 
of experience as the interpenetration of milk und water 1a 
a mixture of the two, or of fire and iron in a red-hot iron 
vall,’ 


2. Liberation 


If bondage of the soul is its association with matter, 

liberation must mean the complete 

Liberation is the dissociation of the soul from matter. 

ар —— — This can be attained by stopping 

the influx of new matter into the 

soul as weil as by complete elimination of the matter 

with which the soul has become already mingled. The 

first process is cailed sarmvara (i.c. the stoppage of 

influx) and the second nirjaraé (t.e. exhaustion or wear- 
ing out of karma in the soul). 


! Gunoratna, Com. on Şad., p. 181. 
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We have seen that the passions or cravings of the 
soul lead to the association of the soul with matter. 
Looking into the cause of the passions themselves, we 

find that they ultimately spring | 
К of bid the from our ignorance. Our ignorance 

about the real nature of our souls 
and other things leads to anger, vanity, infatuation 

and greed. Knowledge alone can 
занда бап remove ignorance. "The  Jainas, 

therefore, stress the necessity of 
right knowledge (samyag-jüana) or the knowledge of 
reality. Right knowledge can be obtained oniy by 

studying carefully the teachings of 
,uBight knowledge із ihe omniscient tirthankaras ог 
DES ОГ bre teachers who ha¥e already attained 

liberation and are, therefore; fit to 
lead others out of bondage. But before we feel inclined 
to study their teachings, we must have a general 
acquaintance with the essentials of the teachings and 
consequent faith in the competence of these teachers. 
This right sort of faith based on general preliminary 

acquaintance(called sam yag-daréana! 
———— ae. in paves the way for right knowledge 
| | (samyag-jüàna) and is, therefore, 
regarded as indispensable. But mere knowledge is 
useless unless it is put to practice. Right conduct 
(samyak-caritra) 1s, therefore, regarded by the Jaina as 
the third indispensable condition of liberation. In right 


conduct, a man has to conirol his 
Knowledge is perfect- ox x =. MUR v A 
ed in right conduet. passions, his senses, his thought : 


speech and action, in the light of 
right knowledge. This enables him to stop the influx 
of new karma and eradicate old karmas, securing 
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gradualiy thereby the elimination of matier which ties 
the soul into bondage. 

Right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct 

H "HERE faith: have, therefore, come to be known 

right knowledge and in Jaina ethics as the three gems 
right conduct con- : Ј р А 

stitute yt three gews — (triratna) that shine in a good life 

lif = SS 

08 Е In the very first sūtra of Tattvartha- 

dhigama-sütra, Umasvami states this cardinal teaching 

of Jainism: The path to liberation 

pice, кичу produce ties through right faith, knowledge 

and conduct." - Liberation is the 


joint effect of these three. 


Right faith (samyag-dargana).—Umisvimi defines 
right faith as the. attitude of respect (Ssraddha) towards 
v^ truth. This faith may be inborn and 

Right ie MEUS spontaneous in some; by others it 
— — may be acquired by learning or 


_ culture. * In any case faith can arise only when the karmas 
that stand in its way (i.e. the tendencies that cause 


disbelief) are allayed or worn out. 


- Tt should not be thought that Jainism wants its 

followers to accept blindly what is 

It is not blind faith. taught by the tirthankaras. As Mani- 

bhadra, a Jaina writer, states, the 

attitude of the Jaina is rationalistic, rather than dogmatic, 

and it is summed up in the following dictum: I have no 
bias for Mahavira, and none against Kapila and others. 
Reasonable words alone are acceptable to me, whose-ever 

they might be.* " 

The initial faith is a reasonable attitude, first, because 

it is based on some initial acquaint- 

It is the minimum ance and is proportionate to this, and 
pi май Ham, 5 secondly, paie without puan — 

there would be no incentive to further 

scion we mal study. Even a sceptical philosopher, 


1 ‘Samyag-darsana-jfina-caritrani той pede n | 
> Tat.. sūt., 1. 2-9. — 
з Com, on Şad., 44 (Chowkbamba ed., p. 39). at. 
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who" begins to study something rationally, must possess 
some інь in the ut.lity of his method and the subject 
he studies. 


' Starting with a partial faith and studying further, 
| if the beginner fiuds that the Jaina 
— Fr iani ipia teachings are  rea-onubie, his taith 
— “ pe increases. "Ihe Jaina claims that the . 
more one studies these views, the 
greater would faith grow. Perfect knowledge would cause, 
therefore, periect faith. (samyag-dar$ana). 
Right knowledge | (sumyag.jnána).— While faith is 
initially based on knowledge ot only the essentials of the 
Jaina t.«achiongs, right knowledge is, 
_Right knowledge con- аз [)ragya sahgraha states, the ‘‘de- 
sısıs io the detailed 7 po | 
kiowledge of ай tailed cognition of the real nature of 
truths. the ego and non-ego, and is free from 
doubt, error and uncertainty’ (verse 
42). We have already seen in connection with Jaina 
epistemology the diff-rent ways in which correct cognition 
can be obtained. Аз in the case of faith, so in the 
case of knowledge, the existence of certain inoate 
tendencies (karmas) stand in the way of correct == 
knowledge. For the attainment of з 
Removalof karma ia perfect knowledge the removal of 
necessary for tbis. these karmas should be attempted. 
Perfection of this process ends in the 
attainment of absolute omniscience (kevalajnàna). 


Right conduct (samyak-caritra).—Good conduct is 

| . briefly described in Dravya sangraha 
Right | ird um 18 (verse 45) as refraining from what is 
refraining from wrong harmful and doing what is beneficial. 
is right. | In a word, it is what helps the self to 
get rid of tbe karmas that lead 

him to bondage and suffering. For the stoppage of 
the influx of new karmas, and eradication of the old, 
one must (1) take the five great vows (pafica-mahavrata), 
(2) practise extreme carefulness (samiti) in walking, 
speaking, receiving alms und other things, and answer- 
ing calls of nature, so as to avoid doing any harm to 
any life, (8) practise restraint  (gupti) of thought, 

- speech and bodily movements, (4) practise dharma of 
ten different kinds, namely, forgiveness, humility, straight- 
4forwardness, truthfulness, cleanliness,  self-restraint, 
M austerity (internal and external), sacrifice, non-attachment 
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ant (5) meditate on the cardinal truths taught 
regarding the self and the world, (6) conquer, through 
fortitude, all pains and discomforts that ari-e from hunger, 
thirst, heat, cold, etc., and (7) attain equanimity, purity, 
absolute greedlessness and pertect conduct.’ 


But Jaina writers are not unanimous regarding the 


» necessity of ull the above steps Some 
The five great vows 


‘form the basis of right of them select the first, namely, the 


c 


тыйы. five great vows as sufficient tor 
perfection of conduct. Мапу otf the 

other steps recommended are found to repeat in different 

ways the basic principles of these five. 

The value of the five great vows  (pnfica-mahi- 

vrsta) is recognized оу the Upanisadie 

ee principles under- thinkers as wel! us the Bauddhus (who 

ying these accepted = : 

by many otber faiths. ©а!! them Pafica-silu). The principles 
of most of these are recognized also 

in the ten Christian commandments. But the Jainas try 

to practise these with а rigour scarcely found elsewhere. 

These vows consist of the following: 


Ahimsü: Abstinence from all injury to life.— Life, 
as we have seen, exists not simply in 
ч Mig. s vow. . (f the moving beings (trasa), but also in 
TOW or nonJÀ"'F some non-moving ones (sthüvara) such 
j as plants aod beings inbabiting bodies 
of earth. The ideal of the Jaina is, therefore, to avoid 
molesting life not only of the moving creatures but 
also of the non-moving ones. The  Jaina saints 
who '" to follow this ideal are, therefore, found 
even to breathe through a piece of cloth tied over 
their noses lest they .inhale and de-troy the life of 
any organism floating in-.the air, Ordioary laymen would 
find this ideal too high. They are advised, therefore, to 
begin with the partial observance of ahirnsa by abstaining 
from iniury to moving beings which are endowed with at 
least two senses. 
The Jaina attitude of ahirmsa is the logical out- 
come of their metaphysical theory of the potential equality 
of all souls and recognition. of the 
167 is based “бп the principle of reciprocity, i.e. we should 
ED iie er —— do to others as we would be done by. 
ve ав die ч It is unfair to tnr that ahirhsa 
isthe remnant of the savage’s primitive awe for Ше, 
- | 1 J 


Dravyd-sangraha, 85. 
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as some Critics have thought. ' If every soul, however 
lowly now, can become as great as any other soul, then 
one should recognize the value and the claims of every life 
as his own, ‘ Respect for life wherever found ' becomes 
then an irresistible duty, T 
The Jaina tries to perform this duty in every. 
minute act in life, because he wants to be thoroughly = 
, consistent with the basic principle he 
Ahiisá must be has accepted. ‘The Jaina also thinks? 
practised in thought, therefore, that it i ficient 
speech and action. , at it 28 not sufficien 
simply not to take lıfe; one should 
not even think and speak of taking life, nor even permit, 
nor encourage others to take life. Otherwise the vow of 
ahirħså cannot be fully maintained. 
Satyam: Abstinence from falsehood.—This vow also is 
—— | t»ken very rigorously. Truthfulness 
а еа gue is not speaking what is only true, 
sists im speaking what but speaking what is true as well as 
is .trué, as well as good and pleasant. Without these 
pleasant and good. qualifications the practice of truthful- 
ness would be of littie use as an aid to moral progress. 
Because, merely speaking what is true may sometimes 
descend into garrulity, vulgarity, frivolity, vilification, etc. 
Truth set as the ideal of this vow is sometimes called, 
therefure, sunrta, to suggest the fuller meaning of truth 
which is also wholesome and pleasant. It is also pointed 
out tbat for the perfect maintenance of this vow, one 
must conquer greed, fear und anger and even restrain 
the habit of jesting. * 
Asteyum : Abstinence from siealing..—This vow eonsists 
(8) The vow of )Pnot taking what is not given. The 
asteys or non-stealing — 99nCtity of the property of others, like 
is based on the idea that of their lives ів г. cognized by 
of the sanctity of the Jainas. A Jaina writer wittily 
property. +. ~remurks that wealth is but the outer 
life of man and to rob ‘wealth is to rob life. lf human 


1 Vide Mackenzie, Hindu Ethics, p. 112: ** The root idea of the 
doctrine of abirhsé...... is the awe with which the savage revards life 
in all its forms." But even the early Jaina teachers make it clear 
that it ја tbe sense of fellow-feeling and equity on which abhimsa is 
based. Yide Acárüáhga-sülra, 1.4 2. (Jacobi, Jainasütras, Purt I, pp. 
_ 88-89), and Sülra-krtángca, 1.1.4 (op.cit. Part II, рр. 247-48), which 
speak of abiihsá as ‘the legitimate conclusion from the principle of 
reciprocity.’ | 


> 
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life is impossible without wealth in some form or other, 

there is no exaggeration in the Jaina thought that depriv- 

ing & man of bis wealth is virtually to deprive him of an 

essential condition on which his life depends. This vow, 

therefore. may be said to be logically inseparable trom the ` 

vow of ahim:*à, the sanctity of property being a logical 
~ sequence of the sanctity of life. 


Brahmacaryam: Abstinence from  self-indulgence.— 


(4) The 


vow 


of 


brahinacarya consists 
in abstaining from all 
self-indul- 


forms of 
gence. 


This vow is generally interpreted us 
that of celibacy. But the Jaina 
attaches to this also a deeper meaning 
that raises the standard of this vow 
far above mere sexual self-continence. 


It is interpreted as the vow to give up self-indulgence 
(kama) of every form. The Jaina, bent on self-criticism, 
discerns that though outwardly indulgence may stop, it 
may continue still in subtle forms—in speech, in thought, 
in the hopes of enjoyment hereafter in heaven, even in 
asking or permitting others to indulge themselves. For 
the complete maintenance of this vow one must, therefore, 


desist from all 


forms of self-indulgence—external and 


internal, subtle and gross, mundane and extra-mundane, 


direct and indirect. 


"Áparigraha: Abstinence from all attachment.—'Lhis is 


(5) The vow of apa- 
rigraba consists ip 
from all 


abstaining 
attachment 
objects. . 


to 


ense- 


explained as the vow to give up all 
attachment for the objects of the five 
senses—pleasant sound, touch, colour, 
ta-te and smell.’ As attachment to 
the world’s objects means bondage to 


the world, and the force of this causes rebirth, liberation 
is impossible without the withdrawal of attachment, 


Knowledge, faith and. conduct are inseparably 


Right 


18 | 
faith and 


jointly bring 


liberation ` 


knowledge, 
conduct 
about 
consisting 


in fourfold perfection, 


bound up ; and the progress and 
degeneration of ihe one react on 
the other two. -Perfection of con- 
duct goes hand in hand with the 


perfection of knowledge and faith. When a person, 
through the harmionious development of these three 


Ë Acárahga sūtra, Jacobi, E. T., p. 208. “v 
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succeeds in overcoming the forces of all passione and 
karmas, old and new, the soul becomes free from its 
bondage to matter and attains liberation. Being free 
from the obstacles of matter, the soul realizes its 
inherent potentiality. It attains the fourfold perfec- 
Lion (ananta-caiustaya), namely, infinite knowledge. 
infinite faitb, infirite power and infinite biiss. 


3. Jainism as a Religion — God 


Jainism presents, along with Buddhism, a religion 

The grounds of Jaina without | bel'ef in God. ix The 

atheisin : atheism of the Jainas is based 
on the following chief grounds ': 


(0 God is not perceived, but sought to be proved 

iy Ней; Geren: through inference. The Nyaya 
tion nor inference сап holds, for example, that as "every 
роте See: product, like a house, 1s the work 
of an agent (karta), the world, which js a product. 
must also have an agent or creator who is called God. 
But this inference is inconciusive, because one of the 
premises, «Һе world is a product,’ is dotübtfu!. 
How is it- proved that the world is a product ? It 
cannot be said that the world isa product because 
it bas parís. Though акаќа' has parts, it is пої 
admitted by the Nyàya to be a product ; it is said 
io be an eternal substance not produced by anything 
else. Again, wherever we perceive anything being 
produced, the producer or the agent is found to work 
on. the material with his limbs. God ів said to be 


! Vide Prameyá-kamata- martanda, Chap. IÍ, and Syddvadama fijari, 
verse 6 and com. for elaborate arguments ín support of atheism. 
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bodiless.. How can He, then, work on matter to 
produce the world ? | 
(п) Lake the existence of God, the qualities of 
omnipotence, unity, eternity and perfection. generally 
la Wei. Даана" attributed to Him, are also doubt- 
attributed to God are ful. If God is omnipotent, He 
not reasonable. 
should be supposed to be the cause 
of all things. But this is not true, because we per- 
ceive daily that many objects like houses, pots, etc., 
are not produced by God. God is held to be one on 
the ground that, if there were many gods, they would 
act with different plans and purposes, and consequently 
a harmonious world, as we have, would not have been 
possible. But this argument is not sound, because we 
observe that many human beings like masons, and even 
lower animals like ants and bees, act tozether harmo- 
niously to build objectslike palaces, ant-hills, and hives. 
God, again, is said to be eternally perfect. But eternal 
perfection is a meaningless epithet. Perfection is only 
a removal of imperfection, and it is meaningless to call 
a being perfect who was never imperfect. 
Though the Jainas thus come to reject God, as the 
PIS Sassen ойыр creator of the world, they think it 
tbe liberated souls necessary. to meditate on апа 
Euntes" prog worship the liberated, perfect souls 
йо. (siddhas). The liberated souls 
possess.ng the God-like perfections mentioned already 
easily take the place of God. Prayers are offered to 
them for guidance and inspiration. The offering of 
prayers to five kinds of pure souls (pafica-paramesti)' 
1 "These ara the Arhats, the Siddhas, the Aciryas, the Upüdhyáyas, 
the Sadbua; vide racya-sangraha, 49. 


Е 
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also forms a part of the daily routine of the devout 
Jamas. In spite of the absence of a creator-God, the 
* religious spirit of the Jaina lacks 
The religious fervour 5 Е ; : 
of tbe Jainas does not, neither in internal fervour nor in 
кага oe external ceremonialexpressions. By 
meditating on the pure qualities of the liberated and 
those who are advanced on the path to liberation, the 
Jaina reminds himself daiiy of the possibility of 
attaining the high destiny. He purifies his mind by 
the contemplation of the pure and strengthens his heart 
for the uphill journey.to liberation. Worship, for the 
Jaina, is not seeking for mercy and pardon. The 
Jaina believes in the inexorable moral law of karma 
which no mercy can bend. The consequences of past 
misdeeds can only be counteracted by generating 
within the soul strong opposite forces of good thought. 
good speech and good action. Every one must work 
out his own salvation. The liberated souis serve only 
as beacon lights. The religion of 
занан е a religion the Jaina is, therefore, a religion of 
the strong and the brave. Itisa 
religion of self-help. This is why the liberated soui is 
called a victor (jina) and а hero (vira). In this respect 
it has some other parallels in India. in Buddhism, the 
Sankhya and the Advaita-Vedanta. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE BAUDDHA PHILOSOPHY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The life of Siddhartha or Gautama Buddha, the 


Light of Asia and the founder of 

— of Gautama Buddhism, is fairly well-known. 
Born in a Royal family at Kapila- 

vastu (on the foot-hills of the Himalayas, north of 
Bihar) in the sixth century B.C., Siddhartha renounced 
the world early in life. The sights of disease, old age 
and death impressed the young prince with the idea 
that the world was full of suffering, and the life of a 
care-free mendicant suggested to him a possible way of 
escape. Asan ascetic, he was restless in search of the 
real source of all sufferings and of the means of com- 
plete deliverance. He sought light from many religious 
teachers and learned scholars of the day and practised 
great austerities ; but nothing satisfied him. This 
tbrew him back on his own resources. With an tron 
wil and a mind free from all disturbing thougbts and 
passions, he endeavoured to unravel, through continued 
intense meditation, the mystery of the world's miseries, 
till at last his ambition was crowned with success. 
Siddhartha became Buddha or the Enlightened. The 
message of his enlightenment laid the foundation of 
-both Buddhistic religion and philosophy which, in 
course of time, spread far and wide—to Ceylon, Burma 
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and Siam in the south, and to Tibet, China, Japan 
and Korea in the north. 


"a Like ali great teachers of ancient times Buddha 
| taught by  convereation, and h's 
8 — of teachings were also handed down 


for a long time tbrough orai 

instruction imparted by bis disciples to successive 
я generations. Our knowledge about Buddha's teachings 
EV" depends to-day chiefly on the 
Tripitakas or the three baskets of 
teachings which are claimed to 


They were recorded 
later by his followers. 


— contain his views as reported by his most intimate 
^ disciples. These three canonical works are named 
k Vinaya-pitaka, Sutta-pitaka and 


The three accepted — Abhidhamma-pitaka. Of these the 
* works—the Trip'takas. = 

first deals chiefly with rules of 

conduct, the second contains sermons with parables, 

and the third deals with problems of philosophical 

interest. All these three contain information regarding 

early Buddhist philosophy. ‘These works are in the 


Pah dialect. 
In course of time, as his followers increased in 
“ T * number, they were divided into 


4 
түт ER — different schools. The most well- 


крон. known division of Buddhism оп 
~- religious principles was into the Hinayàna and the 
Mahayana. The first flourished in the south and its 
present stronghold is in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. 
Its literature is vast and is written in Pali. It is claimed 
to be more orthodox and faithful to the teachings of 
Buddha. Hinayana is sometimes called also southern 
Or Pali Buddhism. Mahayana flourished mostly in 
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the north and its adherents are to be found in Tibet, 
China and Japan. It adopted Sanskrit for philosophi- 

cal discussion and thus the enormous Buddhist literature 

in Sanskrit came to be developed. Most of this 
literature was translated into Tibetan and Chinese and 

thus became naturalized in the lands in which 
Buddhism flourished. Many such valuable Sanskrit 
works lost in India are now being recovered from those 
translations and restored to Sanskrit. Mahayana Is Pos 
also known as northern or Sanskrit Buddhism. | 


As Buddhism flourished in different lands, it became. 
| coloured and changed by-theoriginal -= 

— ke i a faiths and ideas of the converts. 
. The different schools of Buddhism 
which thus arose are so numerous and the total output 
of philosophical works in the different languages is so 
vast that a thorough acquaintance with Buddhist 
philosophy requires the talents of a versatile lingaist, 
as well as the insight of a philosopher—and yet опе 
life-time may be found all too short for the purpose. 
Our account of Bauddha philosophy will necessarily 
be very brief and so inadequate. We sball first try 
to give the chief teachings of Buddha as found in the 
dialogues attributed to him, and next deal with some 
aspects of Bauddba philosophy as developed later by. 
his followers in the different schools, and conclude 
with a short account of the main religious tendencies 
of the Hinayàna and the Mahayana school. 
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T a; = 


II. “Tar TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA : : 
THE Four -NOBLE TRUTHS. А 


ЕУ - 


1. The Anti-Metaphysical Attitude 


Buddha was primarily an etbical teacher and 


| reformer, not a philosopher. The 
= Buddbs ~ — - E 2 


metaphysical discuss. Message of his enlightenment 
sd or practi _ points to man the way of life 


-+ tbat leads beyond sufferi ing. When 


any one asked Buddha. metaphysical questions as to 


whether the soul was different from the body, whether 
it survived death, whether the world was finite or 
infinite, eternal or non-eternal, etc., he avoided dis- 
cussing them. Discussion of problems for the solution 
of which there is not sufficient evidence leads only 
to different partial views like the conflicting one-sided 
accounts of dn elephant given by different blind 
persons who touch its different parts." Buddha referred 
to scores of such metapbysical views advanced by 
earlier -thinkers “and showed that all of them were 
inadequate, since they were based on uncertain sense- 
experiences, cravings, hopes and fears.* Such specu- 
lation should be avoided, Buddha repeatedly pointed 
out, also because if does not take man nearer to bis 


goal, viz. Arhatship” E Vimutti, the state of freedom | 
Съ 


from all suffer n the contrary, a man who 
indulges in r^ 86 remains all the more 


entangled in the - ‘net of theories he himself has 





1 For this кже. СЕН Rhys Davids, Dialogues of Buddha, I, pp 


187-88. 
"2 Brahma-jala-sutta, su. ae 52.5. 
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woven.' The most urgent. problem is to end misery. 
‘One who indulges in theoretical speculation on the 
soul and the world, while he is writhing in pain, 
behaves like the foolish man, with & poisonous arrow 
plunged into his flank, whiling away time on idl: 
speculation regarding the origin, the maker and the 
thrower of the arrow, instead of trying to pull itout” 
immediately.’ f | u^ (ie 
Ten questions are often mentioned.by Buddha (vide 
е Potthapdda Sutta, Dialogues, I. R. 
The ten unprofitable Davids, pp. 254-57) as uncertain and . 
and unanswerable ә : 
questions. ethicaliy unprofitable and therefore,  — 
not discussed by him: (1) Is the 
world eternal? (2) Is it non-eternal ? (3) Is it finite? č 
(4) Is it infinite ? (5) Is the soul the same as the body ? 
(6) Is it different from the body ? (7) Does one who has ~ 
known the truth live again after death ? (8) Does he 
not live again after death ? (9) Does he both live again 
and not live again after death? (10) Does he neither 
live nor not-live again after death? These have come 
to be known as the ten ‘ indeterminable questions” (in Pali 


avyükatàni) in Buddhist literature and made the subject 
of a discourse in Samyutta Nikaya called Avyakata 


Samyutta.* | 
Instead of discussing metaphysical questions, which 
are ethically useless and intel- 
. ed kia ——  lectuaily uncertain, Buddha always 
1 - tried to enlighten persons on the 
most important questions of sorrow, its origin, its 
-cessation and the path leading to its cessation. 
Because, as he puts it: “* This does profit, has to do 
with fundamentals of religion, and tends to aversion, 
absence of passion, cessation, quiescence, knowledge, ~ 
supreme wisdom and пігуапа. ''* 


- 
4 


LN 


— 
! Tbid., p. 44. 2 Majjhima-nikdya-sutta, 63 (Warren, p. 120). 
3 Vide Dialogues I, p.187. * Majjhima-nikdya-sutta, 63 (Warten, p. 122), 
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"The answers to the four. questions noted above 
constitute, as we know, the essence of Buddha's en- 
‘lightenment which he is eager to share with all fellow- 
_beings. These have come to be known as the four 
noble truths (eatvàri drya-satyani), They are: (1) 

| Life in the world is full of suffer- 
„Tho four noble truth ing.. (2) There is a cause of this 
suffering. (3) It is possible to stop 
suffering. (4) There is a path which leads to the 
cessation of suffering (duhkha, duhkha-samudiaya, 
duhkhaznirodha, duhkha- nirodha-marga). All the teach- 


= 


"à ings of Gautama centre round these fours: . 
А T 2." Тһе First Noble Truth about Suffering А 


The sights of suffering" which upset -the mind of 
young Siddbārtha were of disease, 
ne. is oy of galor- old. age and death. But to the 
"ww enlightened mind of Boddha not 
T SR these, but the very essential conditions of life, 
human and sub-human, appeared, 
NI еи plon- without exception, to be fraught 
pain. ӨГ, with misery. Birth, old аде, disease, 
death, sorrow, grief, wish, i ak in short, all that is 
born of attachment, is misery. We have mentioned in - 
the General Introduction that pessimism of this type 18 
ee com mon to all the Indian schools ; and in emphasizing 
first noble truth Buddha has the support ot all 
EE Indian thinkers. The Carvika materialists 
.- would, of course, take exception to Buddha's wholesale 
* condemnation of life in the world, and point out . 
the different sources of pleasure that — in life along 


* 


Е 
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+1 Digha-nikaya- -sutta, 22 (warren, p. 368), F. 
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with those of pain. But Buddha and many other 
Indian thinkers would reply that worldly pleasures 
appear as such Only to short-sighted people. Their 
transitoriness, the pains felt on their loss and the 

i > 

To. thet "бе ыд (ваг felt lest they should be lost, 
worldly pleasures are and other evil consequences, make 
омы pleasures lose their charm and turn 
them into positive sources of fear and anxiety. 


В. Тһе Second Noble Truth about the Cause of 
Suffering: the Chain of Twelve Links 

Though the fact of © suffering is recognized 
by all -Indian thinkers, the diagnosis of this 
— — malady is not always arahi- 
other tbiog, depends mous. “The origin of life's. evil is 
"m и agone" explained by Buddha in the light 
of his special conception of natural causation (known 
as Pratityasamutpáda). According to it, nothing is 
unconditional ; the existence of everything depends on 
some conditions.. As the existence of every event 
depends on come conditions, .there must be something 
The chain of causes Which being there our misery comes 
gba t = Pay a leads into existence. Life’ s suffering (old 
~~ world. | age, death, despair, grief and the 
like, briefly denoted by the phrase Jara-marana) is 
there, says Buddha, because there is birth (jati). 2 I5 
&` man were not-born, he would not have been 
Subject to these miserable states. Birth again has its 
condition, It is the will to bécome (bhava),' the force 


c 
Pd 


і Mra. Rhys Davids' rendering of this word as * the disposition for. 
becorning’® (Buddhism, p. 91) ia better than its crdinary rendering as 'exia- 
tence.” which is nearly meaningless in this:context. . “Bh&va’ is used in 
the meaning of * disposition,” in the Saikbya and other Todian systems. 
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of the blind tendency or predisposition to be born, which 
causes our birth. But what is fhe cause of this ten- 
dency ? Our mental clinging to or grasping (upàdána) 
the objects of the world is the condition responsible for 
" our desire to be born. This clinging again is due to 
our, thirst (trsna) or craving to enjoy objects—sights, 
sounds, etc. But wherefrom does this desire origi- 
nate ? We would not have any desire for objects, had 
we not.tasted or experienced them before. Previous 
sense-erperence, tinged with some pleasant feelings 
(vedana), is, therefore, the cause of our thirst or crav- 
" ` ing. But sense-experience could not arise but for 
_*.*,contact (sparsa}, t.e. contact of sense-organs with 
_ objects. This contact again would not arise had there 
not been the six organs of cognition, the five senses 
and manas (sadayatana). These six again depend 
for their existence on the body-mind organism (nàma- 
rupa), which constitutes the perceptible being of man. 
But this organism could not develop in the mother’s 
womb and come into existence, if it were dead or 
devoid of consciousness (wijiana). But the conscious- 
ness that descends into the embryo in the mother’s 
womb is only the effect of the impressions (sarnsküra) 
of our past existence. The last state of the past life, 
which initiates our present existence, contains in a 
concentraied manner the impressions or effects of all our 
past deeds. The impressions which make for rebirth 
are due to ignorance (avidyà) about truth. If the tran- 
sitory, painful nature of the worldly existence were 
.perfectly realized, there would not arise in us any karma. 
resulting in rebirth. Ignorance. therefore, is the root 
cause of impressions or tendencies that cause rebirth. 
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Briefly speaking, then (1) suffering in life is due 
| to (2) birth, which is due to (3) 
ве гие поне 002 the will to be born, which is due to 
(4) our mental clinging to objects. 
Clinging again is due to (5) thirst or desire for objects. 
This again is due to (6) sense-erperience which is due 
to (7) sense-object-contact, which ‘again is due to (8) 
the six organs.of cogaition; these organs are dependent 
on (9) the embryénic organism (composed of mind. and 
body), which again could not develop without (10) some 
initial consciousness, which again hails from (11) the 
impressions of the experience of past life, which lastly... 1 
are due to (12) ignorance of truth. "o T 
Thus we have the fwelve links in the chain of , 
causation. The order and number 
These constitute the of tbe links are not always the 
wheel of existence : . | 
birth aud: re-birth. same in all the sermons ; but the 
above has come to be regarded as 
the full and standard account of the matter. It has 
been popularized among Buddbists by various epithets’ 
such as the twelve sources (dvadaSa nidana), the wheel 
of existence (bhàva-cakra). Some devout Buddhists 
remind themselves, even to-day, of this teaching of 
Buddha by turning wheels which are made to symbolize 
the wheel of causation. Like the telling of beads, this 
forms a part of their daily prayers. 


The twelve links are sometimes interpreted to cover 
the past. the present and the future 

The present life is ^ life. which nre causally connected, so 
—— of estre that present life can be conveni-* 
‘ive... ently explained with reference to its 
past condition and its future effect, 

The twelve links are, therefore; arranged with reference. to 
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the three periods in the following way proceeding from 
cause to effect : | 


(1) Ignorance (avidya) ; 
E Impressions аас) } Past Life. 
(8) The initial consciousness of the 
MA embryo (vijfiána) 
© (4) Body and mind, the embryonic 
organism (nàma-rüpa)) 
(5) Six organs of knowledge (sad- 
. &yatana) Present Life. 
: (6):- Sense-contact (sparga) | 
(7) Sense-experience (vedanf) 
(8) Thirst (trsna) 
(9) · Clinging (upadana) : j 
(10) Tendency to be born (bhava) 
. (11) Rebirth (jati) ! Fut Lif 
(12) Old age, death, etc, (jarà- marana) РРБ ТА 


Before we close this topic, we may note one very impor- 

* . . tant contribution made by Indian 
сар fe ecb цина: thinkers in general and Buddha in 
| particular; namely, the conception 
that the external phenomenon of life or theliving organism 
is due to an internal impetuscf desire, conscious or uncon- 
scious. The evolution of life is sought 

TS T . to be explained mechanically by 
Ade ot yere re a modern biologists—both Darwinians 
combination of mate- апа anti-Darwinians—with the help of 
rial conditions. material conditions. inherited and 
environmental. ‘The first appearance 

of a horn on the cow's head. or the formation of an eye, 
ys to them nothing more tban an accidental variation, 
slow or sudden. The famous contemporary French 
| philosopher, Bergson, shows that 

ТЬ ів tbe expression ої the development of life cannot be 
аа spec ig Berge- satisfactorily explained as merely 
— | i accidental, but that it must be 
thought to oe the outward expression of an internal urse or 
. life-impetus (élan vital), Buddha's basic principle of the 
explanation of life, name!y that bhava (internal predisposi- 
‘tion, the tendency to be) leads to birth (existence of the 
body). or that consciousness is the condition of the develop- 
ment oí the embryo, anticipates the Bergsonian contention 
that the living body is not eaused simply by collection of 
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pieces of matter, but is the outward manifestation or 
explosion of an internal urge. Incidentaliy we шау note 
also that Bergson's philosophy of reality as change resembles 
the Buddhistiec doctrine of universal impermanence. 


4. The Third Noble Truth about the Cessation 
of Suffering 


The third noble truth that there is cessation of 
suffering, follows from the ri second 
if a ering must cease truth that misery depends om some 
conditions. If these conditions are 
removed, misery would cease. But we should try to 
ubderstand clearly the exact nature of the state caloa 
cessation of misery. , 
First of all it should be — that liberation from 
misery is a state attainable here in 
Cessation of suffering, : > A : HY 
te. nirsápa, is at- this very life, if certain conditions 
— in this are fulfilled. When’ the perfect 
control of passions and constant 
contemplation of truth lead a person through the four 
stages of concentration to perfect wisdom (as will be 
described hereafter), he is no longer under the sway 
of worldly attachment. He has broken the fetters 
that bound him to the world. He is, therefore, free, 
liberated. Не is said then to have become an Arhat— 
a venerable person. The state is more popularly known 
now as nirvüina—the extinction of passions and, there- 
fore, also of mirery. 
We should remember next that the attainment of 
| this state 'в not necessarily a state 
CUR iege is not in- of jnactivity, as it is ordinarily 
misunderstood to be. It is true 
that for the attainment of perfect, clear and steady 
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knowledge of the fourfold truth one has to withdraw all 
his attention from outside and even from other ideas 
within, and concentrate it wholly on repeated reasoning 
and contemplation of the truths in all their aspects. 
But once wisdom bas been permanently obtained, 
through concentrated thought, the liberated person 
should neither always remain rapt in meditation nor 
wholly withdraw from active life. We know what an 
ELM з: _.„ active life of travelling, preaching, 
fall of activity, even lOunding brotherhood, Buddba him- 
оба bis enlighten- self led during the long forty-five 
years that he lived after enlighten- 

ment, and even to the last days of his eigbtieth year 
when he passed away! Liberation then was not 


incompatible with activity in the life of the founder 
himself. 


As he clearly pointed out once, there are two kinds 
of action, one that is done under the 


Work without attach- influence of nitachment, hatred, 
me". p * infatuation (raga, dvesa, moha), 
Ap am — Ойлы another that is done without these. 


It is only the first that strengthens 
our desire to cling to the world and, generates the seeds of 
karma causing rebirth. The second kind of action, done 
with perfect insight into the real nature of the universe and 
without attachment, does not create a karma producing 
rebirth. The difference between the two kinds of karma, 
Buddha points out, is like that between the sewing of 
ordinary productive seeds and the sowing of seeds which 
have been fried and made barren." "This lesson he teaches 
also in the story of his enlightenment.* After he had 
attained nirvana, he was at first reluctant to work. 
But soon his enlightened heart began to beat with 


t Anouttara-nikaya (Warren, pp. 215 f.). | 
2. Majjhima-nikága, 26 Gbid., pp. 339 f.). д 1 
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sympathy for the countless beings who were still writhing 
in pain, He thought it proper, there- 
Buddba set tbe ex- fore, that the raft which he construct- 
ex as of ss f TE ed with toil and with which he got 
beings. ^ ^. ^" * across the flood of misery, should be 
: left for others and not allowed to 
perish.’ Nirvana, he thus shows by his own example and 
precept, does not require the Arhat to shun activity; on the 
contrary, love and sympathy for all beings inerease with 
enlightenment and persuade the perfect man to share his 
wisdom with them and work for their moral uplift. 4 


If this be a correct interpretation of Buddha's life and 
EST teaching, it is wrong to think, as'it is 
LOS, no E very often done, that nirvana means 
— а total extinction of existence. The 
etymological! meaning of ‘nirvina’ is 

‘blown out.” The metaphor of a ‘ blown out light "is there ; 
and the liberated one isSometimes compared to it. Depend- 
ing on such etymological meaning and the negative descrip- 
tion of nirvāņa ns the absence of all physical and mental 
states known to us, some interpreters of Buddhism. 
Buddhists and non-Buddhists—have explained  nirvüna as 
complete cessation of existence. But against this view 
we have to remember, first, that ifnirvaina or liberation be 
extinction of all existence, then Buddha cannot be said 
to have been liberated till he died; his attainment of 
"eL perfect wisdom and freedom, for 

2 de ov bn E which we have his own words, turns 
d rebirth. then into a myth. It is difficult 
to hold, therefore, that nirvana as 

taught by Buddha means cessation of all existence.” 
Secondly, we sre to remember that, though  nirvüna, 
according to Buddha, stops rebirth and, therefore, means 
the extinction of all misery and of the conditions that cause 
future existence in this world after death, it does not 
mean necessarily that after death the liberated saint 


1 Majjhima-nika@ya ‘vide Silácára's trans., p. 170, German Pali 
Society), 

2 Rbys Davids shows that the Pali word for ‘ liberated,’ ‘ Parinib- 
buto” is used of living persons and scarcely of dead Arhants. (Vide 
Dialogues, TT, p. 132, f.n.), 
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does not continue in any form. This last point, as we 
lem — mentioned previously, is one of the 
uddha's e h; 
a tss conditfon.of оп points on which uddba repeated 
the liberated after ly refuses to express any Opinion. 
death does not mean So that even the view that, after 
bis аша gel —— ex- death, the person who attains nirvüna 
wtence 91 -such а ceases to exist altogether is one 
REDEEM. qunm. which Buddha cannot be said to have 
held. Buddha's silence might just mean that the state 
of liberation cannot be described in terms of ordinary 


" 1 ї id 
^ E experience, 


pet 


»^ 
"he important question that arises here then із: 
If Buddha is not explicit about the fate ofa liberated 
person aíter death, what according to. him 1з gained by 
nirvana? The gain is double, negative 
The double gain of and positive. Nirvana is н guarantee 
nirséna: stopping. ої that rebirth, whose conditions have 
rebirih van Коза been destroyed, will not occur. 
BUT vertici peace Nirvina aiso positively means that 
in this life. one who has attained it enjoys perfect 
peace even io this life so long as he 
lives after enlightenment. This peace is not, of course, like 
any of the pleasures born of the tulülmentc of desires. It is, 
th refore. said to be beyond worldly plea-ures and pains. 
But itis a state of serenity, equanimity and passionless 
self-possessiun. It cannot ve described in terins of ordinary 
experiences; the best way of understanding 10 in the light 
of cur imperfect experience is to think of it as а relief 
from all painful experience from wh'ch we suffer. We 
can understand this because all of us have experience at 
least of temporary feelings of relief from some pain or 
other, such as freedom from disease, 
Even the partiai ful- debt, slavery, imprisonment," Be- 
filment of the condi-  gides, the advantages of nirvüna can 
tions vi Fotin be enjoyed in part, even before it has 
ee eS been obtained, by the partiu) tulfil- 
l ment of ns ccndiiions. As Buddha 
explains to King AjataSatru in а di-course on the advan- 
tazes of the life of a recluse, every bit of ignorance removed, 
and passion conquered, brings about palpable benefit, such 


1 Vide Prof. Radhakrishnan's article, * The teaching of Buddha by 
speech and silence,” Hibbert Journal, April, 1934, y 
? Vide Sümanna-phala-suita t Dialogues, I, p. 84). - 
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as puriby, good-will, self-possession, courage, urfperplexed 

mind, unrufiled temper. ‘This heartens him and gives him 

the strength to pursue the difficult goal of nirvana till it is 
* fully obtained. - 


We know that a iater Buddhist teacher of great 
eminence, Nagasena, while instructing the Greek King 
-*Menander (Milinda) who aecepted his discipleship, tried to 
- - convey to him the idea of the blissful 
‘The real nature of character of nirvüna with a series of 
nirvana can cnly* be metaphors; Nirvana is ptofound like 
realized and not des- | * du 
cribed in terms of 8n ocean, lofty like a mountain peak, ~~ з 
ordinary experience. sweet like honey ; etc.” But all these, - 
as Nügasena points out, can scarcely 
convey to the imperfect man the idea of what that thing 
is. Reasoning and metaphor are of little avail for convinc- 
ing à blind man what colour is like. 





5. The Fourth Noble Truth about the’ Path to 
Liberation 


The fourth noble truth, as seen already, lays down 
that there is a path (marga)—which 
i. ^ Buddha followed and others can 
similarly, follow—to reach a state 
free from misery. Clues regarding- this’ path are 
derived from the knowledge of the chief conditions that 
cause misery. The path recommended by Buddha 
consists of eight steps or rules and is, therefore, called 
the eightfold noble path.* This gives ina nutshell 
the essentials of Bauddha Ethics. This path is open to 
all, monks as well as laymen.* "The noble path consists 
in the acquisition of the following eight good things: 
Right views (sammadittht or samyagdrsti)—As 
ignorance, with its consequences, namely, wrong 


1 Ibid. 2 Vide Milinda-patha. 
з Fall discussion occurs in Digha-nikdya-sutta, 22 (Warren, pp. 
372.74), Mafjhima-nikdya (quotel by Sogen, Systems, pp. 169-71). 

d „Vide Rhys Davids, Dialogues, I, pp, 62-63. 
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Views (mithyadrsti) about the self and the world, 

Ay Ricks vius. го: ie ше root cause of our sufferings, 

knowledge of the four 16 is natural that the first step 

noble truths. 2 

(о moral reformation should be the 

acquisition of right views or the knowledge of truth. 

e Right view is defined as the correct knowledge about the 

four noble truths. It is the Knowledge of these truths 

alone, and not any theoretical speculation regarding 

nature and self, which, according to Buddha, helps moral 
reformation, and leads us towards the goal—nirvàna. 


Right resolve (sammasankappa or sumyaksankalpa). 
—A mere knowledge of the truths would be useless 
unless one resolves to reform life in 

ы, cir pide нан a б their light. The moral aspirant is 


reform life inthe light asked, therefore, to renounce worldli- 
etf truth. 


3 ness (all attachment to the world), 
to give up ill-feeling towards others and desist from 
doing any barm to them. These three constitute the 

^ contents of right determination. 

= Right speech (sammavacai ог samyagvak).— 
s^ . Right determination should not remain a mere 
* pious wish’ but must issue forth 
(8) Right speech,or into action. Right determination 

control of speech. j 
„ should be able to guide and control 
our speech, to begin with. The result would be right 


speech consisting in abstention from lying, slander, 





unkind words and frivolous talk. 


Right conduct (sammiakammanta or samyak- 
karmanta).—Right determination 

vl fus eB aa ce should end in right action or good 
у Arter conduct and not stop merely with 
good speech. Right conduct consists, therefore, in 
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desisting from destroying life, from stealing and from 
improper gratification of the senses. 
Right livelihood (ѕвашгпаӣ ајїуа or samyagajiva).— 
PEREA ы. Renouncing bad speech and | bad 
or maintaining lifeby actions, one should earn his livelihood 
ene eee by honest means. The necessity 
of this rule hes in showing that even for the sake of 
maintaining one’s life, one should not take to forbidden 
means but work iu consistency with good determination. 
Right effort (sammavayama or samyagvya4yama).— 
buc ais or While a person tries to live a re- 
constant endeavour to formed life, through right views, 
ee te Dia ira pro’ resolution, speech, action and 
thoughts aod enter- livelihood, be is constantly knocked 
taining good ones. 
which were deep-rooted in the mind as also fresh ones 
which constantly arise. One cannot progress steadily 
unless he maintains a constant effort to root out old evil 


thoughts, and prevent evil thoughts from arising anew. - 


Moreover, as the mind cannot be kept empty, he should 
constantly endeavour also to fill the mind with good 
ideas, and retain such ideas in the mind. This fourfold 
constant endeavour, negative and positive, is called 
right effort. This rule points out that even one high 
up on the path cannot afford to take a moral holiday 
without running the risk of slipping down. 

Right mindfulness (sammiasati ог samyaksmrti).— 

(7; Rigbi minäful- The necessity of constant vigilance 
nesa or constant is further stressed in tbis rule, which 
remembrance of the А 
perishable nature of lays down that the aspirant should 
1068. constantly bear in mind the things 


he has already learnt. He should constantly remember 


off the right path by old evil ident, 
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and. contemplate the body as body, sensations as 

Sensations, mind as mind, mental states as mental 

states. About any of these he should not think, ‘‘This 

am I,'' or '* This is mine.''' This advice sounds no 

better than asking one to think of a spadeas a spade. 

ae But ludicrously superfluous as it 

en i peace ii le might appear to be, it is not easy to 

79. ope; and grief remember always what things really 

Б are. Itis all the more difficult to 

^. practise it when false ideas about- the boby, ete., have 

| become so deep-rooted in us and our behaviours. based . 

— on these false notions have become instinctive. If we 

are noi mindful, we behave as though the body, the 

mind, sensations and mental states are permanent and 

valuable. Hence there arise attacbment to such things 

and grief over their loss, and we become subject to 

bondage and misery. But contemplation on the frail, 

perishable, loathsome nature of these, helps us to 

remain free from atiachment and grief. This is the 
necessity of constant mindfulness about truth. 


т 


In Digha-nikdya, sutta 22, Buddha gives very detailed 
instructions as to how such contempla- 

The practice of soch tion is to be practised. For example, 
thought is recommend- regarding the body, one should remem- 
ed ee Di na. ber and contemplate that the body 
ауа: * е is only a combination of the four 
elements fearth, water, fire, air), that 

it is filled with all sorts of loathsome matter, flesh, bone, 
skin, entrails, dirt, bile, phlegm, blood, pus, etc. Going to 
a cemetery one should observe further how the dead body 
rots, deeays, is eaten by dogs and vultures and aiterwards 
gradually becomes reduced to and mixed up with the 


” 


1 Vide Majjhima-nikaya, I, p. 171 (E. T. by Silácára). 
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elements. By such intense contemplation he is able to 


remember what the body really is: how loathsome, how 
perishable, how transitory! ' He wives up all false emotions 


and affection for the body, his own and others.’ By 


similar intense contemplation about 
and harmful mental states he becomes free from attach- 
ment and grief regarding al! these 
fourfold intense contemplation is detachment from all 


objects that bind man to the world.’ 


-~ Right concentration 


(8) m concentra - 
tion, rough four 
- etages, is tbe last step 


- Ip the path tbat leads 


to the goal—1q1irvàpa. 


and evil thoughts is fit to enter step by step into 
the four deeper and deeper stages of concentration . 


sensation, mind 


The net result of this 


(sammasamadhi or samyak-~ 
samadhi).—One who has success- 
fully ‘guided his life in the light 


of ihe last seven rules and thereby 


freed hia self from all 


that gradually take bim to the goal of 
and arduous journey—cessation of suffering. Не 


concentrates his pure and unrufiled mind on reasoning 
(vitarka) and investigation . (vicara) 


(a) The first stage of 
concentration is on rea- 
soning and investiga- 
tion regarding tbe 
truths. There is then 
a joy of pure thinking. 


passions 


bis iong 


regarding the 


truths, and enjoys in this state, joy 
and ease born of detachment and 


pure thought. This is 
stage of intent meditation 
or jhana). 


the first 
(dhyana 


When this concentration is successful, belief in the 
fourfold truth arises dispelling al! 


(b) The second stage 
of concentration is un- 
ruffed meditation, free 
from reasoning, etc. 

is then a joy of 
tranquillity. 


doubts and, therefore, 


making 


reasoning and investigation un- 
necessary. Irom this results the 
second stage of concentration, in 
which there are joy, peace and internal tranquillit y 


1 Vade Warren, Buddhism in Trans., p, 354. 
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— of intense, unruffled contemplation . ~ There is in 
this stage a consciousness of this joy and peace too. 
In the next. stage attempt is made by him to initiate 
A =, 

(c The third uaa c attitude of indifference, to be 
of concentration is de- able to detach himeelf even from 
s fe faves канаш: the joy of concentration. From this 
There is then indiffer- results the third deeper kind of 


ence even to such јот. 
but e feeling of bodily = concentr ation, in which one experi- 


Loe ac apes "m — e dis. . ences perfeet equanimity, coupled 
" with an éx perience- of bodiiy ease. He is yet cons- 
B cious of this ease and equanimity, though indifferept 
~ to the joy of concentration. p 
= Lastly, he tries to put : away even this consciousness 
— — of ease and equanimity and all the 
~ (d) "The fourth’ Stage” sense of joy and elation he previous- 


a. of concentration ijs de- 2 
tachment from this ly had. He attains thereby the 


— Pe ae fourth state of cencentration, a 
аа уза dise aa state _ of „perfect equanimity, in- 
г" or perfect. ». difference and  self-possession— 
| sy © = x without pain, without ease. Thus 
he attains the desired goal of — of all suffering, 
he attains to SE unde or nirvana,’ ‘There are then 
perfect wisdom (ртајпа) and perfect righteousness 
(Sila). — 
To eum up the essential points of the eightfold 
path (or, what is the same, Buddha's 
? Shiba ate te ethical teachings), it may be noted 
form the essentials of first that the path consists of 
cl an three main things—knowledge, con- 


duct and concentration, harmoniously cultivated. In 


> 
uM" 
т 
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1. Vide Potthapáda-sutta, for the detailed treatment. of the Jhánas 
(Dialogues, І, pp. 245 f.). 
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Indian philosophy knowledge and morality are thought 
inseparable—not simply because morality, or doing -of -{ 
good, depends on the knowledge of what is good, about а 
Perfect know ladee А, which all philosophers would agree, 
impossible without Dube also because . . perfection of 
— — knowledge as regarded as inipossible 
without morality, tbe voluntary control of passions = 
and prejudices. Buddha explicitly states in one of his 
— discourses that virtue and wisdom 
irtue and wisdom | — 
purify eacb  other,”’ purify each ‚ ot r and the two 
E ena are inseparable.*- In “the eightfold 
path one starts with ‘ right views '—a mere intellectual — - 
apprehension of (he fourfold .tfuth. The mind is 8 not 
паа. A yet purged of the previous wrong 


—idena, will and emo- ideas and the passions OI згора" 
tion—in the light of 
truth forms a major 


part of the eightfold — over,old habits of thinking, speaking 
path. and acting also” continue still: -In - 
a word, conflicting forces—the. new good ones апа the 
old bad ones—create, in terms. ‘of modern psychology, 
a divided personality. The seven- steps "beginning 
with right resolve furnish a continuous discipline for 
resolving this conflict by reform of the old personality. 
Repeated contemplation of what is true and good, 
(raining of the will and emotion accordingly, "tbrough 
steadfast determination and passionless behaviour, 
gradually achieve the harmonious personality in which 
thought and will and emotion are.all thoroughly 
cultured and purified in the light of truth. The last 
step of perfect concentration is thus made possible by 





emotions arising. therefrom; mere- A— 





1 Sonadanda-sutta tibid., p. 156). 
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the removal of all obstacles. Тһе result of this 
unhampered concentration on truth 
Concentration 
is possible only after is perfect insight or wisdom, to 
such reform. : E : 
which the riddle of existence stands 
clearly revealed once for all. Ignorance and desire 
are cut at their roots and the source of misery vanishes. 
Perfect wisdom, perfect goodness and perfect equani- 
mity—complete relief from suffering—are simultaneous- 


ly attained, therefore, iu uirvàna. ^'' Goodness 1s a 


function of intelligence," said Matthew Bassendine,'- 
'" аз beauty is of health." In Buddba's view, good- 
ness, wisdom and tranquillity are the joint and 
inseparable functions of the complex fact of nirvana. 


6.. The Philosophical Implications of Buddha's 
Ethical Teachings 


We may discuss here briefly some of the more 
important ideas about man and the world underlying 
Buddha's ethical teachings. Some of these are 
explicitly stated by Buddba himself. We shall mention 
four of these views, on which his ethics mainly depends, 
namely, (1) the theory of dependent origination, (2) 
the theory of karma, (3) the theory of change, and (4) 
the theory of the non-existence of the soui. 


(i) The Theory of Dependent Origination or 
Conditional Existence of Things 


There is a spontaneous and universal law of causa- 
tion which conditions the appear- 

pends oo. some ак ance of all events, mental and 
tion. physical. This law (dharma or 


1 Vide Rhys Davids, Dialogues. I, p. 137. 
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dhamma) works automatically without the help of any 
conscious. guide. In accordance with it, whenever а є. 
particular event (the cause) appears, it is followed by 
another particular event (the effect). “Оп getting the 
cause, the effect arises.’’ Theexistence of everything ts 
conditional, dependent on a cause. Nothing happens 
fortuitously or by chance. This is called the 
theory of dependent origination (Pratityasamutpada in 
Sanskrit and Paticcasamuppada in Pali)." This view, 
“ias Buddha himself makes clear, avoids two extreme 
views: on the one hand, eternalism or the theory that 
| | some reality eternally exists inde- 
[Nothing exista with pendently of any condition and, on 
pe аце leaving the other band, nihilism or the 
theory that sometbing existing can 
be annihilated or can cease to be. Buddha cluims, 
i therefore, to hold the middle view,’ 
Fics NE the foc namely, that everything that we 
чере ай eternalisms perceive possesses an existence bnt 
is dependent on something else, 
and that thing in turn does not perish without, leaving 
some effect. 
Buddha attaches so much importance to the 
| understanding of this theory that he 
— calls this the Dhamma. ‘‘Let us 
chines ing bis put aside questions of the Beginning 
and the Ind," he says, “I will 


teach you the Dhamma: That being thus, this comes to 






1 Visuddhimagga, Chap. xvii (Warren, pp. 165 f.). Etymclogi- 
caliy, pretitya=getting (something), samutpáda origination (of some- 
thing else). 

1 Samyutta-nikdya, xxii (ibid., p. 165). 
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be. From the coming to be of that, this arises. That 
being absent, this does not happen. From the cessa- 
tion of that, this ceases.” * Не who sees the paticca- 
samuppada sees the Dhamma, and he who sees the 
Dhamma, sees the paticcasamuppada.'' It is again 
compared to a staircase, by mounting which one can 
look round on the world and see it with the eye of a 
| | Buddha.’ It is the failure to grasp 
T poenis ko ETAP this standpoint which, Buddha 
— cene of all asseris, is the caure of all our 

trouble.” Later Buddhism, as Rhys 
Davids notes, does not pay much heed to this theory. 
But Buddha himself says that tbis theory is very 
profound." We have seen already low this theory 
is applied to tbe solution of the question regarding the 
origin of misery, as well as to that regarding the 
removal of misery. We shall see just now how 
profound in its many-sided implications this theory is 
in some other respects as well. 


ч (ii) The Theory of Karma 


The belief in the theory of karma, it will be seen, 
. js only an aspect of this doctrine. 

The law of karma is | 
an aspect of this The present existence of an 
principle of causaticn. ‘individual ів, according to this 
doctrine, as according to tbat of karma, the effect of its 
past ; and its future would be the effect of its present 


1 Dialogues, YI, p. 44, 
з Mahünidüna-sutta (Warren, p. 203), 
з Jbid. 
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existence. ‘This has been seen very clearly already in 
connection with the explanation of the origin of suffer- 
ing in the light of the theory of dependent origination. 
The law of karma ie only a special form of the more 
general law of causation as conceived by Buddha. 


(11) The Doctrine of Universal Change and 
Impermanence 


The doctrine of dependent origination also yields 

| the Buddhist theory of the transi- 

arie Mlevere x 1519, tory nature of things. All things, 

Sores ‘and is therefore, Buddha repeatedly teaches, аге 

subject to change and decay. As 

everything originates from some condition, it disappears 

when the condition ceases to be. Whatever has a 

beginning has also an end. Buddha, therefore, says, 

“ Know that whatever exists arises from causes and 

conditions and is in every respect impermanent.’"’ 

' That which seems everlasting will perish, that 

which is high will be laid low ; where meeting is, 
parting will be ; where birth is, death will come.''? 


Transitoriness of life and worldly things is spoken of by 
many other poets and philosophers, 

.. Subsequent Bauddha Buddha logically perfects this view 
thinkers further deve- into the doctrine of impermanence 
lop the theory of im- His later follow : d € * 
Deane into that | wers develop this further 
of momentariness. into a theory of momentariness, which 
means not only that everything has 

conditional and, therefore, non-permanent existence. but 
also that things last not even for short periods of time, 
but exist for one partless moment only. This doctrine 


! Mahdparinircdna-sitra (quoted in Sogen's Systems, р 9). 
? Dhammapada (ibid.). 
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of momentariness of all things is supported by later 
writers with elaborate arguments, one of which may 
be briefly noticed here: The criterion of the existence 
(satta) of a thing is its capacity to` 
The view ia deduced Produce some effect (artha-kriya- 
from the criterion of karitva-laksanamsat), A non-existent 
existence as causal thing, like a  hare's born, cannot 
efficiency. produce any effect. Now, from this 
criterion of existence, it may be 
deduced that a thing having existence must be momen- 
tary. If, for example, a thing like a seed be not accepted 
to be momentary, but thought’ to ve lasting for more 
than one moment, then we have to show that it is 
capable of producing an effect during each moment it 
exists. Again, if it really remains the same unchanging 
thing during these moments, then it should be able to 
produce the same effect at every one of those moments. 
But we find that this is not the case. ‘The seedon the 
house does not produce the seedling which is generated 
оу a seed sown in the field. ‘The seed in the house cannot 
then be the same as that in the field. But it may be 
ssid that though the seed does not actually produce the 
same effect always, it always has the potentiality to 
produce it, and this potentiality becomes kinetic in the 
presence of suitable auxiliary conditions like earth, water, 
eic. "Therefore, the seed is always the same. But this 
defence is weak; because then it is virtually confessed 
that the seed of the first moment is not the cause of the 
seedling, but that the seed modified by the other conditions 
really causes the effect. Hence the 
Nothing exists for seed must be admitted to have 
more than one mo- changed. In this way it may be shown 
ment. regarding everything that it does not 
stay unchanged during any two 
moments, because it does not produce the identical effect 
during both moments. Нерсе everything lasts only for a 
moment. 


iv) The Theory of the Non-existence of the Soul 


The law of change is universal; neither man, nor 
any other being, animate or inanimate, is exempt from 


bd 
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jt. It is commonly believed that in man there is ап 
abiding substance called the soul 

The common belief is AT ae : Е 
‘that tbere is a per. (8бша), which persists through 
manent substance M changes that overcome the body, 


wan, namely, the soul. s 
But this belief is un- exists before birth and after death, 


tenable, because of the 2 
law of universal change and migrates: from опе body to 
озен алев another. Consistently with his 
theories of conditional existence and universal change, 
Buddha denies the existence of such soul. But how, it 
may he asked, does he then explain the continuity of a 
person through different births, or even through the 
different states of childhood, youth and old age? Though 
denying the continuity of an identical substance in man, 
Buddha does not deny the continutty of the stream 
of successive states that compose his life. Life is an 
unbroken series of states ; each of these states depends 
on the condition just preceding and gives rise to the 
Life is an unbroken One just succeeding it. The conti- 
stream of | successive — nuity of tbe life-series is, therefore, 
sally connected. based on a causal connection run- 
ning through the different states. This continuity is 
often explained with the example of a lamp burning 
throughout the night. The flame of each moment is 
dependent on its own conditions and different from 
that of another moment which is dependent on other 
conditions. Yet there is an unbroken succession of 
the different flames. Again, as from one flame 
ае another may be lighted, and though 
backward and forward the two are different, they are 

and wakes the past, | l унга 

present and future connected causally, similarly, the 
Цуга оопЫппопэ. end-state of this life may cause the 
beginning of the next. Rebirth is, therefore, not 


py 
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transmigration, i.e. the migration of the same soul 
into another body ; it is the causation of the next life 
by the present. The conception of a soul is thus: 
EE фи EOE replaced here by that. of an un- 
pleced by a continu. broken stream of consciousness as 
ous stream of states. in the philosophy of William 
James. As the present state of consciousness inherits 
its characters from the previous one, the past in a 
way continues in the present, through its effect. 
Memory thus becomes explicable even without a 
soul. ‘This theory of the non-existence of soul (Anatta- 
vada) plays a very important part in understand- 
ing the teachings of Buddha. He, therefore, 
repeatedly exhorts his disciples to give up the false 
view about the seif. Buddha points out that people 
who suffer from the illusion of 
nahe illusion of a per, the self, do not know its nature 
attachment and mi- clearly; still they strongly protest 
pco that they love the soul ; they want 
to make the soul happy by obtaining salvation. This, 
he wittily remarks, is like falilng in love with the most 
beautiful maiden in the land though she has never been 
seen nor known.? Or, it is like building a stair-case 
for mounting a palace which has never been seen." 
Man is only a conventional name for a collection 
SS ag ЖЕННИ р of different constituents,* the mate- 
collection of body, rial body (kaya), ithe immaterial 


—— A mpra te LH mind (manas or citta), the formless 


Vide Warren, pp. 234 f. 
Potthapüda-sutta ! Diclogues, I, p. 258). 
Ibid., p. 261. 

Ibid., pp. 259.61. 
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consciousness (vijüüna), just as a chariot is a collec- 
tion of wheels, axles, shafts, etc.' The existence 
of man depends on this collection and it dissolves 


“when the collection breaks up. The soul or the 


ego denotes nothing more than this collection. From 
де ^ psychological point of view, man, 
garded as a combina- aS perceived from without and 
tion of five kinds of — a: 
changing states—paün- Within, is analysable also into a 
—— collection of five groups (райса- 
skandhas) of changing elements, namely, (1) form (rüpa) 
consisting of the different factors which we perceive in 
this body having form, (2) feelings (vedanà) of pleasure, 
pain and indifference, (3) perception including under- 
standing and naming  (sanjüa), (4) predispositions 
or tendencies generated by the impressions of past 
experience (sarmiskaras), and (5) consciousness itself 
(vijiána).* 
In summing up his teachings, Buddha himself once 
said: ** Both in the past and even 
— ео ‚эы. now do І set forth just this: suffer- 
——— cessation of ing (duhkha) and cessation of 
suffering." Rhys Davids, quoting 
this authority, observes that the theory of dependent 
origination (in its double aspect of explaining the worid 
and explaining the origin of suffering), together with the 
formula of the eightfold path, gives us “ not only the 
whole of early Buddhism in a nutshell, but also just 
those points concerning which we find the most em pha- 
tic affirmations of Dhamma as Dhamma ascribed to 


1 Milinda-panha, Warren, pp. 129-93. 
2 Samyutta-nikdya, ibid , рр. 138-45. Wide siso Mrs. Rhye Davids. 
Buddhist Psychology, Chap. III : Suzuki : Outines, pp. 150-53. 
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Gautama.” ' ^ And this is the' substance of what we 
have learnt in the above account of Buddha's teachings. 


> - 
Ill. THe Ѕсноогѕ ОЕ BAUDDHA PHILOSOPHY 
It has been found again and again in the bistory of 
* л human thought that every reasoned 
MAGN EG vives attempt to avoid philosophy lands 
ыта єй уз kind of а thinker into а new kind of philo- 
sophy. Inspite of Buddha's aver- 
sion to theoretical speculation, he never wanted to 
accept, nor did he encourage his followers to accept, 
any course of action without reasoning and criticism. 
He was extremely rational and contemplative, and 
wanted to penetrate into the very roots of human exist- 
ence, and tried to supply the full justification of the 
ethical principles he followed and taught. I[t was no 
E wonder, therefore, that he himself 
His teachiogs is or incidentally laid down the founda- 
positivism, phenome- tion of a philosophical system. His 
nalism and empiricism. ; 
philosophy, partly expressed and 
partly implicit, may be called positivism in so far as he 
iaught "hat our thoughts should be confined to this 
world and to the improvement of our existence here. 
It may be called phenomenalism in so far as he vaught 
that we were sure only of tbe phenomena we experi- 
enced. It is, therefore, a kind of empiricisim in method 
because experience, according to him, was the source 


of knowledze. 


1 Dialogues, II, p. 44. 
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* These different aspects of his philosophy came to be 
developed by his followers along 


=> These are developed different lines as they were requir« 
his diverse followera y e q i 


pa бе different lines. ed to justify Buddbha's teaching, 
to defend it from the severe criticism 
d it ad to face in India and outside, and to convert 


other thinkers to their faith. Buddha’s reluctance 
to discuss the ten metaphysical questions concerning 
things beyond our experience and his siience about 
them сапе to be interpreted by his followers in differ- 
ent lights. Some took this attitude as only the sign of 
a thoroughgoing empiricism which must frankly admit 
the inability of the mind to decide non-empirical ques- 

tions. According to this explana- 
ees ана sep- tion, Buddba's attitude would be 

regarded as scepticism. Some 
other followers, mostly the Mahaydnists, interpreted 
Buddha's view neither as a denial of reality beyond 
objects of ordinary experience, nor as a denial of any 
means of knowing the non-empiricical reality, but only 
ae signifying the indescribability of that transcendental 
experience and reality. The justification of this last 
interpretation can be obtained from some facts of 
Buddba’s life and teachings. Ordinary empiricists 
believe that our sense-experience is the only basis of all 
our knowledge ; they do dot admit the possibility of 
any non-sensuous experience, Buddha, however, taught 
the possibility of man's attaining in nirvana an experi- 

ence or consciousness which was 
— — тап" not generated by the activity of 

the senses. The supreme value 
and importance that he attached to this non-empirical 

21—1605B 
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consciousness, justify his followers in supposing that he E 
regarded this as the supreme reality, as well. The 
fact that very often Buddha used to say ' that he had 
a profound experience of things ‘ far beyond,’ which 
is * comprehended only by the wise ' and “© not grasped 
by mere logic, may be taken to mean that his non- 
empirical experience can neither be logically proved 
with arguments nor be expressed in empirical ideas and 
language. These grounds lead some followers, as we 
shall see, to raise a philosophy of mysticism and tran- 
scendentalism out of the very silence of Buddha. The 
nemesis of neglected metaphysics thus overtakes 
Buddhism soon after the founder's passing away. 
Buddhism, though primarily an ethical-religious 
movement, thus came to give 
There аге about thirty birth to about thirty schools, not 
chief schools of later - > 
Buddhism. counting the minor ones.* And 
some of these get into the deep 
waters of metaphysical speculation, heedless of the 
founder’s warning. Of these many schools of Buddhis- 
tic thought we shall first notice the four well-known 
systems as discussed generally by Indian writers. Ac- 
cording to this account, (1) some Bauddha philosophers 
are nihilists (Simya-vadi or Madhyamika), (2) others 
are subjective idealists (Vijnana- 
P doer iria es ано: vadi or Yogücüra), (3) others again 
guished by Indian are representationists ог critical 
critics of Buddhism. : 3 = 
realists (Bahyaànumeya-vadi ог 
Sautrantika), and (4) the rest are direct realists (Bahya- 
pratyaksa-vadi or Vaibhasika). The first two of the 
above four schools come under Mahayana and the 


1 Vide Brahmajá'a-sutta. * Vide Bogen, Systems, р. 8. 
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last two under Hinayána. It should be noted, how- 
-—— ever, that under both Wem iue and Ніпауйла there 
are many other schools.’ 
'The fourfold | classification of Bauddha philosophy 
— ів based upon two chief questions, 
— fourtea division one metaphysical or concerning 
oe really ета reality and the otber epistemo- 
mee; to this ques logical or concerning tbe knowing 
of reality. 'To the metaphysical 
question ‘‘Is there at all any reality, mental or non- 
menial?’ three different replies are given: (а) The 
Madhyamikas hold? that there is no reality, mental 
or non-mental; that all is void ($ünya). Therefore, 
they have been known as the nibilists (Sünya-vadins). 
(b) The Yogācāras hold that only the mental is real, 
the non-mental or the material world is all void of 
reality. They are, therefore, called subjective idealists 
(vijfiána-vadins). (с) Still another class of Bauddbas 
hold that both the mental and the non-mental are 
real. They may, therefore, be called realists. Some- 
times they are styled Sarvastivadins (1.6. those 
who hold the reality of all things), though this term 
is used ina little different sense by some Buddhist 
writers.” But when the further 
очат Two epistemological question is asked: 
reper to this gues- ‘“Hlow is external reality known 
to exist?’’ this third group of 
1 Jbid., Sogen mentions 21 schools of Ніпауёра and eight of 
Mahdyana, which are said to have many other less known schools 
7 According to non-Buddbist Indian critica. This interpretation is 
not supported by the Mabáyünoist writers as will be shown later. 


з Vide, for example, ftcherbatsky, The Central Conception of 
Buddhism, pp. 63-76 (where Sarvastivadin = Vaibhasika). 
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thinkers, who believe in external reality, give two 
different answers. Some of them, called Sautrantikas, 
hold that external objects are not perceived but known 
by inference Others, known as Vaibhàásikas, hold that 
the external world is directly perceived. Thus we 
have the four schools, representing the four important 
standpoints. This classification has much philosophical 
importance, even in the light of contemporary Western 
thought, where we find some of these different views 
advocated with great force. Let us consider these 
four schools. 


1. The Мааһуатіка School of Sünya-vàda 


The founder of this school is said to be Nagarjuna, 
m i who was a Brahmin bcrn in South 
Nügàárjuna, the foun- e 
er of this school of India about the second century 
"eres: A.D.' Aévaghosa, the author ol 
Buddhacarita, is also regarded as a pioneer. In his 
famous work, Mddhyamikasdstra, Nagarjuna states, 
with great dialectical skill and scholarship, the phi- 
losophy of the Madhyamika school. 
' - ‘Phe doctrine of Sünya-vàda has been understood in 
| | India, by non-Buddbist philosophers 
Sünya-váda is under-  , 
stood as nibiliem by іп general, to mean that the uni- 
Indian. weitere. verse is totally devoid of reality. 


that everything is $ünya or void. In setting forth 
this doctrine in his Sarvadarsana-sangraha, Madhava- 
х carya has mentioned the following 
— as an argument in its support. 
things —— The self (or the knower), the 
p onem object (or the known) and know- 
ledge are mutually interdependent. The reality of 


1 Vide Sogen, Systems, Chap. V, р 187. 
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one depends on each of the other two, and if one be 
false, the others also must be so (just as the father- 
hood of any person will be proved false if the existence 
of his children be proved to be false). But 16 must be 
admitted by all that when we perceive a snake, in 
a rope, the object perceived, namely, the anake is 
absoiutely false. Hence the mind or the subject which 
knows such an object turns out to be false and 
all knowledge also becomes false. Thus it may be 
concluded that all that we perceive within or without, 
along with their perception and the percipient mind, 
are illusory like dream-objects. There is, therefore, 
nothing, mental or non-mental, which is real. The 
universe is $ünya or void of reality. 


From such arguments it would appear that, accord- 
ing to the Madhyamika view, every- 

MM E the — thing is unreal. Hence it is that 
а aaa and not such a view came to be known 
as nihilism in Europe as well as 

in India (where it has also been termed Sarva- 
vainasika-vada by some writers). The word Sanya, 
used by the Madhyamikas themselves, js chiefly 
responsible for this  notion—because śūnya means 
ordinarily void or empty. But when we study this 
philosophy more closely, we come to realize that the 
Madhyawika view is not really nihilism, as ordinarily 
supposed, and that it does not deny all reality, but 
only the apparent phenomenal world perceived by us. 
Behind this phenomenal world there is a reality which 
is not describable by any character, mental or non- 
mental, that we perceive. Being devoid of phenomena: 
characters, it is called śūnya. But this is only the 
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negative aspect of the ultimate reality; it is only a 
NOR nnn he description of what it is not. In 
indescribable natareof the Larikdvatdra-stitra (quoted by 
phenowena, - E - — 
Madhavacarya himself) it is stated 
that the real nature of objects cannot be ascertained 
by the intellect and cannot, therefore, be described. 
That which is real must be independent and should not 
MB шн eno. be depend on anything else for its exis- 
ssid to beeitherreslor tence and origination. But every- 
uboreal, or both real : а 
and unreal, or neither thing we know of is dependent on 
кам nor unreal, some condition. Hence it cannot 
be real. Again, it cannot be said to be unreal. 
Because an unreal! thing, like a castle in the air, can 
never come into existence.  'To say that it is both real 
and unreal or that it is neither real nor unreal, would 
be unintelligible jargon.' Sitinyataé or voidness is the 
name for this indeterminable, 
о Отака Je SEINE HY indescribable real nature of things. 
Things appear to exist, but when 
we try to understand the real nature of their existence 
our intellect is baffled. It cannot be called either real 
or unreal, or both real and unreal, or neither real nor 
unreal. 


It. will be seen that in the above argument, the inde- 
scribable nature of things is deduced 

Sanyaté is only an from the fact of their being dependent 

-  aspectof the dependent on other thingsor conditions. Nagar- 


nature of things. juna says, therefore, ‘Тһе fuct of 
dependent origination is called by us 
Samyata.’"* ‘‘ There is no dharma (character) of things 


which is not dependent on some other condition regarding 


1 Sarvadar£ana-sahgraha, Chap. II. 
з Madhyam‘ka-sastra. Chap. 21, Karika, 18, 
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its origin. Therefore, there is no dharma which is not 


Pri 


sunya. 


It would appear, 


therefore, that éūnya only 


means the conditional character of things, and their conse- 


quent constant changeabilty and 


indescribubility.* 
This view 


This view avoids the 
two extreme views of 
the absolute reality 
aod the absolute un- 
reality of things. 
Hence it 18 known as 
the middle (madhyama) 
view. 


is called the middie 


indeterminability or 


| (madhyama) path, 
because it avoids extreme views by 
denying, for exampie, both absoiute 
reality and absolute unreality of things 
and asserting their conditional exis- 
tence. This was the reason why 
Buddha, as we saw, cailed the theory 
of dependent origination—the middle 
path.* And so Nagiijuna says* that 


S$ünya-vada is called the middle path because it implies 
the theory of dependent origination. 


The conditionality of things which makes their own 


Sünya-vüda is a kind 
of relativity. 


nature (svabhaiva) unascertainable, 
either as real or unreal, etc., may be 
also regarded as a kind of relativity. 
Every character of a thing is condi- 


tioned by sometbing else and, therefore, its existence is 


relative to that condition. 


Sünya-vàda can, therefore, also 


be interpreted as a theory of relativity which declares that 


no thing, 


no pbenomenon 


experienced, has а fixed, 


absolute, independent character of its own (svabbàva) and, 
therefore, no description of any phenomenon can be said to 
be unconditionally true. 


To this philosophy of phenomena (or things as they 


The positive side of 
the Mádhyamika doc- 
trine : there 1з а reality 
bebin:! phenomens ; it 
is unconditiunal and 
free from change. 


appear to us), the Madhyamikas add a 
philosophy of noumenon (or reality in 
itself). Buddha's teachings regarding 
dependent origination, impermanence, 
etc., apply, they hold, oniy to the 
phenomenal! world, to things commoniy 
observed by us in ordinary experience. 


But when nirvüna is attained and the conditions of sense- 
experience and the appearance of phenomena are contro:led, 


what would be the nature of the resultant experience? 


Ibid., Канка 19. 


Vide ante. 


To 


Bogen, Systeme, p. 14 and pp. 194-08 ; Suzuki, Outlines. 


Kürikàá 18 quoted above, 
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this we cannot apply the conditional characters true of 
м phenomena. ‘The Madhyamikas, therefore, hold that there. 
is a transcendental reality (noumenon) behind the pheno- 
mena] опе and it is free from change, conditionality and all 
other phenomenal characters. As Nagarjuna says: ‘There 
are two truths, on which Buddha's 
— гок, teaching iw Dharma depends, one is 
relore, of two empirical (sarnvrti-satya) and meant 
truths, empirical or for the ordinary Wool й is the 
phenomenal and tran- 5 , 
scendenta] or nou- transcendental or the absolutely true 
menal. one (paramartha-satya). Those who 
do not know the distinction between 
these two kinds of truth, cannot understand the profound 
mystery oi Buddha’s teachings.''' 


The truth of the lower order is only a stepping-stone to 

the attainment of the higher. The 

The higher truth nature of nirvàna-experience which 

realized in nirvana, takes on yond ordinary experience 

can be "EN L9»! cannot be described, it can only be 
as negation o hat 18 | x : 

known in ordinary ‘SUggested negatively with tbe help of 


LJ 


experience. words which describe our common 

| ` experience. Nagariuna, therefore, des- 
та cribes nirvàna with a series of negatives, thus: ‘‘ That 
which is not known (ordinarily), not acquired anew, not 

p“ destroyed, not eternal, not suppressed, 

No positive descrip- not generated is called  nirvàna.''? 

tion of it ia possible. — As with  nirvána so also with the 


Tathagata or one who has realized 
nirvana. His nature also cannot be described, That is 
why, when Buddha was asked what becomes of the Tatha- 
gata after nirvana is attained, he declined to discuss the 
question. ' 

^. In the same light the silence of Buddha — all 
ғ" metaphysicai question about non 
; | empiricai things can interprete 
B — — em to mean that he believed in a tran- 
matters beyond Ordi-  seendental experience and-reality, the - 
nary experience. truths about which cannot be describ- 
: ed in terms of common experience. 
Buddha's frequent statements that he had realized some 





і Maüdhyamika-4dstra, Chap. 24, Kdrikds 8-9, 
2 Jbid., Chap. 25, Канка 8. 
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profound truth which reasoning cannot grasp, can be cited 


also to support this Madhyamika contention about the 
transcendental." 


It may be noted here that in its conception of twofold 
truth, its denial of the phenomenal 

The points of agree- world, its negative description of the 
ment between Bud- transcendental, and its conception of 


dha's teachi І me > 4 
interpreted - by ila nirvana as the attainment of unity 


Madbyamikas) and With the transcendental self, the 
that of the Upanisads. Madhyamika approaches very close to 

Advaita Vedanta as taught in some 
Upanisads and elaborated later by  Gaudapada and 
ЅайКкагӣсагуа. 


2. Тһе Yogácaára School of Subjective Idealism 


While agreeing with the Madhyamikas, as to the 
Danial of the фи unreality of external objects, the 
ofthe wental is self- ^ Yogücara school differs from them 
uc Sema In. holding that the mind (citta) 
cannot be regarded as unreal. For then all reasoning 
and thinking would be false and the Madhyamikas could 
not even establish that their own arguments were 
correct, To say that everything mental or non-mental 
Mind must, therefore, 15 Unreal is suicidal. The reality of 
be admitted. the mind should at least be admitted 
in order to make correct thinking possible. 


The mind, consisting of a stream of different kinds 


he AEREE of ideas,is the only reality. Things 
are all ideas in the that appear to be outside the mind, 
A em i our body as well as other objects, 
are merely ideas of the mind. Just asin cases of 


dreams and hallucinations a man fancies to perceive 


t Vide Prof. Radhakrisbnan's article, *' The teaching of Buddha by 
apeech and silence," Hibbert Journal, April, 1934, for a fuller discussion. 
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things outside, though they do ‚поё really exist there, 


| | similarly the objects which appear 
9н mind alone із to be out there, are really ideas 


in the mind. The existence of 
any external object cannot be proved, because it can- 


not be shown that the object is 
RT із no external different from the consciousness of 


| the object. As Dharmakirti states, 
the blue colour and the consciousness of the blue 


colour are identical, because they are never perceived 
to exist separately. Though really one, they appear 
as two owing to illusion, just as the moon appears as 
two to some owing to defective vision. As an object is 
never known without the consciousness of it, the 


object cannot be proved to have an existence indepen- 
dent of consciousness. 


The Yogācāras also point out the following absurdities 
which arise from the onm of an 

. object external to the mind. An 

one coros aa diet external object, if admitted, must be 
difficulties arise. * either partless (i.e., atomic) or com- 
posite (i.e., composed of many parts). 

But atoms are too small to be perceived. A composite 
thing (like a pot) also cannot be per- 

(1) An external object ceived, because it 18 not possible to 
cannot bo perceived. perceive simultaneously all the sides 
and parts of the object. Nor can it 

‘be said to be perceived part by part, because, if those 
parts are atomic, they are too small to be perceived, 
and if they are composite, the original objection again 
arises. So if one admits extra-mental objects, the 
perception of these objects cannot be explained. These 
objections do not arise if the object be nothing other 
than consciousness, because the ques- 

(2) How amomentary tion of parts and whole does not 
object diana ораи arise with regard to consciousness. 
шоп Je AREY i Another difficu'ty is that tbe 
consciousness ої the object cannot arire before 
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the object has come into existence. Neither can t 
arise alterwards, because the object, being momentary, 
vanishes as soon as it arises. The external object, accord- 
ing to those who admit it, being the cause of consciousness 
cannot be simultaneous with consciousness. Nor can it 
be said that the object may be known by consciousness 
after it has ceased to exist. Forin that case the object 
being in the past there cannot be any immediate knowledge 
or perception of it. Perception of present objects, as we 
must admit always to have, remains, therefore, un- 
explained if objects are supposed to be external to the 
mind. This difficulty does not arise, if the object be 


supposed to be nothing other than consciousness. 


The Yogacara view is called Vijüana-vada or idealism 


The Yogacara view 
is called Vijóánu-váda 
because it admits 


vijáána or conscious- 


ness as the only real- 
ity. It is subjective 
idealism. 


because it admits that there is only 
one kind of reality which is of the 
nature of consciousness (vijüüna) and 
objects which appear to be material 
or external to’cousciousness are really 
ideas or states of consciousness. This 
theory may be described further as 
subjective idealism, because according 


toit the existence of an object perceived is not different 
from the subject or the perceiving mind. | 


One of the chief 


The ideas of objects 
are ail latent in the 
mind. The conditions 
of a particular moment 
make a particular idea 
mature or become 
conscious and vivid. 


difficulties of subjective idealism is: 
If an object depends for its existence 
solely on the subject, then, how 15 16 
that the mind cannot create at will 
any object at any time? How is it 
explained that objects do not change, 
appear or disappear at the will of the 
perceiver ? To expiain this difficulty, 
the Vijnana-vadin says that the mind 


is a stream of momentary conscious states and within the 
stream there lie buried the impressions (sarmmskira) of all 


past experience. 


At a particular moment that 


latent 


impression comes to the surface of consciousness for which 
the circumstances of the moment are the most favourable. 
At that moment that impression attains maturity (pari- 


Hence a particular 
object is perceived at 
a particular time. 


pāka), so to say, and develops into 
immediate consciousness or percep- 


tion. It is thus that at that particular 
moment only that object, whose 


latent impression can, under the circumstances, reveal 
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itself, becomes perceived; just as in the case of the 
revival of past impressions in memory, though all the 
impressions are in the mind, only some are remembered 
at a particuiar time. This is why only some object can 
be perceived ata time and not any at will. 


The mind considered in its aspect of being a store- 
| house or home of all impressions is 
ра md. E the called by the Vijüanavüdins Alaya- 
"aus Iz called жы: vijàana. It may be regarded as the 
vijňāna. : potential mind and answers to the 
soul or айтап of other systems, with © 
the difference that it is not one unchanging substance like | 
the soul, but is a stream of continuously changing states. 
Through culture and self-control tbis 
— cus control  Alayavijüüna or the potential mind 
yil Er mma M LM can gradually stop the arising of 
nal objects and attach- Undesirable mental states and develop 
ment to them. into the ideal state of nirvana. Other- 
wise, it only gives rise to thoughts, 
desires, attachment which bind one more and more to the 
fictitious external world. The mind, the only reality 
according to this school, is truly its own piace, it can make 
heaven of hell and hell of heaven.? 
The Yogücaras are so called either because they used 
to practise yoga ? by which they came 
Y i ae of {о realize the sole reality of mind (as 
9E A Alayavijüana) dispelling all belief in 
ihe external world, or because they combined in them both 
critical inquisiliveness (yoga) and good conduct (acara).* 
Asanga, Vasubandhu, Dignaga are the famous leaders of 
the Yogicara school. Lankdvatdra-sitra is one of its most 
important works. Tattvasangraha of Süntaraksita, with a 
commentary of Kamala$ila,* is another very scholarly 
work of the school. 


Vide Sogen, Systems, p. 258. 
Ibid., p. 259. 
Vide Sogen, Systems, p. 213. 
Sarvadaréana-sangraha, Ch. II. 
5 This wo.k bas been published recently in ' Gaekwad's Oriental 
Series.’ Vide p. 14 of the Sanskrit Introduction for the view that this 


work belongs to the Yog&céra school. А 
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3. The Sautrantika School of Representationism 


The Sautrantikas believe in the reality not only of 


The mental and the 
external are both real. 


without the 


Proofs for the reality 
of external objects : 


(1) If there were no 
external object, it 
would be meaningless 
to say ' consciousness 
appears as the exter- 
nal object." 


objects. 
supposition of some external objects, 


also of external 
out that 


the mind, but 


They point 


itis not possible to explain even 
the illusory appearance of ex- 
ternal objects. If one never per- 


ceived anywhere any external 
object, he could not say, as a 
Vijnanavadin does, that, through 


illusion, consciousness appears /ike an external object 
The phrase ‘ like an external object’ is as meaningless 


(2) Objects are felt 
directly as being out- 
side the self. 


as ‘like the son of a  barren 
mother,’ because an external 
object is said by the Vijňänavādin 


to be wholly unreal and never perceived. Again, the 
argument from the simuitaneity of consciousness and 
object to their identity is also defective. Whenever 
we have the perception of an object like a pot, the pot 
is felt as external and consclousness of it as internal 
(i.e., to be in the mind). So the object from the very 
beginning is known to be different 
from and not identical with con- 
sciousness. If the pot perceived 


(3) If a pot were 
perceived as identical 
with the self, then one 
would say, I am the 


pot’ and not, ‘There were identical with the subject, the 

is the pot. ' Ў — 
perceiver would have said, ‘І аг the 

pot.’’ Besides, if there were no externai objects, the 


distinction between the ‘consciousness of a  pot' 
and ‘the consciousness of a cloth’ could not be 
explained, because as consciousness both are identical; 
it is only regarding the objects that they diller. 
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Hence we must admit the existence of different 


external objects outside conscious- 
Ideas are not objects, 


—* oniy copies of Dess. These objects give particular 
them. ence objects | = 
outside can be inferred forms to the different states of con- 


from tbeir mental gciousness. From these forms or 
Pictures or ideas. : А 

representations of the objects in the 
mind we can infer the existence of their causes, i.e. 
the objects outside the mind. 


The reason why we cannot perceive at will any object 
at any time and place, lies in the fact 
Perception of external that a perception depends on four 
— ee ор тоз differnt conditions’ and not simply on 
sense and auxiliary the mind. There must be the object 
conditions. to impart its form to consciousness, 
| there must be the conscious mind (or 
the state of the mind at the just previous moment) to cause 
the consciousness of the form, there must be the sense to 
determine the kind of the consciousness, that is, whether 
the consciousness of that object would be visual, tactual or 
of any other kind. Lastly, there must be some favourable 
auxiliary condition, such as light, convenient position, 
perceptible magnitude, etc. All these combined together 
bring about the perception of the object. "The form of the 
object thus — in the mind, is the effect of the 
object, among  otber things. The 
= ане FPA c: green existence of the object is not of 
or idea of the object Course perceived, because what mind 
produced in the mind. immediately knows is the copy or 
We infer the object representation of the object in its own 
from this ides. consciousness. But from this it can 
infer the object without which the copy would not arise. 
The Sautrantika theory is, therefore, called also the 
— theory of the inferability of external 
„The meaning of objects (Bahyinumeya-vada).. The 
Sautrantika. name ‘ Sautrantika’ is given to this 
school because it attaches exclusive importance to the 
authority of the Sütra-pitaka.* ‘lhe arguments used by 


1 "These are called respectively, the álarnbana, the samanantara, the 
adbipati and the заһакагі pratyayas (conditions). 
^? Many works of this class are named ‘ suttanta." Vide Sogen, 
Systems, p. б, for this interpretation of *sautránptika." - | 
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this school for the refutation of subjective idealism 
anticipated long ago some of the most important arguments 
which modern Western realists like Moore use to refute 
the subjective idealism of Berkeley. The Sautrantika 
Position, in epistemology, resembles ' representationism ' 
or the ‘copy theory of ideas ' which was common among 
Western philosophers like Locke. This exists even now in 
a modified form among some critical realists. 


4. The Vatbhdsika School 


While agreeing with Sautrantikas regarding the 
reality of both the mental and the 

ое кы Айар: non-mental, Vaibhasikas, like many 
phe i EA инв modern  neo-realists, point out 
that unless we admit that external 

objects are perceived by us, their existence cannot 
be known in any other way. Inference of fire 
и | from the perception of smoke ia 
n2 Vei ppsutrSn- possible because in the past we 
снае — Ae bave perceived both smoke and 
ception and vot in- fire together. One who has never 
perceived fire previously cannot 

infer its existence fromm the perception of smoke. 
If external objects were never perceived, as Sautrānti- 
kas hoid, then they could not even be inferred, simply 
from their mental forms. To one unacquainted with 
an external object, the mental form would not appear 
to be the copy or the sign of the existence of an extra- 
menial object, but an original thing which does not 
owe its existence to anything outside the mind. 
Either, therefore, we have to accept subjective idealism 
(vijnana-vada) or, if that has been found unsatisfactory, 
we must admit that the external object is directly 
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known. The Vaibhasikas thus come to hold a theory of 
direct realism * (bahya-pratyaksa-vada). 


Tbe Abhidhamma treatises formed the general founda- 


tion of the philosophy of the realists. 
Meaning оѓ‘ Vaibha- The Vaibhasikas followed exclusively 
sika,’ а particular commentary, Vibhaàsa (or 

Abhidhamma-mahàavibhásáj on ап 
Abhidhamma treatise (Abhidharma-jndna-prasthdna.*) 
Hence their name. 


IV. Tse RELIGIOUS Ѕсноогѕ or BUDDHISM : 
HiNAYANA AND MAHAYANA 


In respect of religion Buddhism is divided, as 
we know, into the two great schools, the Hinayana 
and the Mahayana. 

Representing faithfully the earlier form of Buddhism 

the Hinayàna, like Jainism, stands 
The Hinayána school as the example of a religion without 
— — “that God. The place of God is taken 
i dico erras per ca in it by the universal moral law 
of karma or dharma which governs 
the universe in such a way tbat no fruit of action is 
lost and every individual gets the mind, the body 
and the place in life that he deserves by his past deeds. 
The life and teachings of Buddha furnish the ideal 
as well as the promise or the possibility of every 
fettered individual's attaining liberation. With an 
unshaken confidence in his own power of achievement 
and a faith in the moral law that guarantees the 
preservation of every bit of progress made, the 
Hinayanist hopes to obtain liberation in this or any 
1 VideJ. E. Turner, A Theory of Direct Realism, p. 8, ` 
з Vide Sogen, Systems, pp- 102 and 106, bo "T7 8 
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other future life by following Buddha's noble path. 
His goal is Arhatship or Nibbana, the state that 
extinguishes all his misery. Нїпауапа is, therefore, 
a religion of self-help. It sticks fast to Buddha's 
saying: ' Be a light unto thyself.’* Everyone can 
and should achieve the highest goal for and by himself. 
It is inspired by the last words that Buddha said before 
he passed away: *'' Decay is inherent in all things 
composed of parts. Work out your salvation with 
diligence.”’ 
This path which depends neither on divine mercy 
nor on any other foreign help, 
cult path of eelthelp. except the ideal set by Buddha 
and the moral law of the universe, 
is meant only for the strong, who are all too few in 
this world. 
As the fold of Buddhism widened in course of 
time, it came to include not only the few select 
Te did aot enit, tbe. Persons fit to follow this difficult 
fore, the multitudes of ideal, but also multitudes of 


ordinary converte. half convinced nominal converts 
who neither understood the Path nor had the 
necessary moral strength to follow it. With the 


support of royal patrons like Asoka, Buddhism gained 
in number but lost its original quality. The bulk 
of people who accepted Buddhism, on grounds other 
than moral, brought it down to their own level. They 
came with their own habits, beliefs and traditions which 
soon became a part of the new faith they accepted. 
The teachers had to choose between upholding 
the ideal at the cost of number and upholding the 


i а. м 1 * átmadipo bhava,' 
93—1606B 
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number at the cost of the ideal. A few sturdy ones 
preferred the first. But the majority could not resist 
the temptation of the second. They came thus to 
— build what they were pleased to 
е тне Жы call the Great Vehicle, Mahayana, 
EAM M tastes and contrasting it with the orthodox 
faith of the former, which they 
nicknamed the Lesser Vehicle, Hinayina. By the 
criterion. of number Mahayana surely deserved the 
name, for it was designed to be a religious omnibus, 
with room enough to hold and suit persons of all tastes 
and cultures. 


Its accommodating spirit and missionary zeal made it 

possible for Mabüáyüna to penetrate 

The accommodating — into the Himalayas and move across 

spicit and the mission- to Chi J ак 3523 b 

ary zeal of Maháyána. о ina, Japan and Korea апа absor 

peoples of diverse cultures. Аз it 

progressed, it assumed newer and newer forms, assimilating 

the beliefs of the people it admitted. Modern Mshayanist 

writers are reasonably proud of their faith and love to call 

it a living, progressive religion whose adaptability is the 

sign of its vitality. 
t 

The accommodating spirit of Mahayanism can be 

traced back to the catholic concern 

а айы А which Buddha himself had for 

anxiety forthe salvas- the salvation of all beings. Maha- 
tion of fellow beings. d 3 , 

| yanism emphasizes this aspect 

of the founder’s life and teachings. Mahāyānists 

point cut that the long life of 

tiniest 4 a Buddha,af light t | 

lightenment is not u a, alter enlightenment, dedi- 

one'’s,own salvation. cated to the service of the 

suffering beings, sets an example and an ideal, 

namely, | that enlightenment should be sought 


е 
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not for one's own salvation, but for being able to 
minister to the morai needs of others. (in fact, in 
"Te © due ability eo course of time, Mahayanism — 
liberate all suffering to look upon the Hinayanist saints. 
beings. " Я : 

anxiety to liberate himself, as a 
lower ideal which had yet an element of selfishness in 

it, however subtle or sublime this 

The greatness of selfishness might be. The ideal of 

Mahayana ltes in this . i в ^ 
spirit, and the inferior- the salvation of ali sentient beings 
(Xe Ніпвудпа із ие thus came to be regarded as the 

higher aspect of Buddha's teachings. 
The greatness of their faith, Mabayanists contend, 
consists in this ideal and the inferiority of the Hina- 
yanists in the lack of it.* 


The new elements which Mahayànism came to 
acquire or develop in its different branches were many 
and sometimes conflicting. We shall mention here 
only a few of the more important ones. 


(a) The Ideal of Bodhisattva: As noted previously 
Mahayina regards even the desire for one's own salva- 
tion as selfish at bottom. Im the place of persona! 
liberation, it establishes the ‘ liberation of all sentient 


1 All these aspects of Mah&y4nism are summed up by the eminent 
Japanese writer, D. T. Suzuki. in his Outlines of Mahüyána Buddhism, 
thus : '* It (Mahüyünism) is the Buddhism which, inspired by a pro- 
gressive spirit, broadened its original scope, so far as it did not contradict 
the inner significance of the teachings of the Buddha, and which assimi- 
lated other religio-philosophical beliefs within itself, whenever it felt 
that, by ғо doing, people of more widely different characters and intellect- 
ual endowments could be saved ™ (p. 10). , 
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beings’ as the ultimate goal of every Mahayanist’s 
POTRETE spiritual — asd | The | vow 
sattva is attainment of that a devout Маһауарівё is ex- 
per e te pected to take is that he would 
EK. beings out of try to achieve the State of En- 
hghtenment, Bodhisattva (the 
Wisdom-State-of-Existence), not to live aloof from the 
world but to work with perfect wisdom and love among 
the multitudes of suffering beings for removing their 
misery and achieving their salvation. Тһе spiritual 
ideal of Mahayana has, therefore, come to be calied 

Bodhisattva. 
One who has attained this ideal of Enlightenment 
and works for the salvation of other 
атаса mene beings is also called a Bodhisattva. 
ee — Love and wisdom (karuna ара 
prajna) constitute the essence of his 
existence." Speaking about such perfect persons 
Nagarjuna says in the Bodhicitta: '' Thus the essen- 
tial nature of all Bodhisattvas is a great loving heart 
(Qnahakaruna-citta) and all sentient beings constitute 
the object of its love.’’* ‘* Therefore, all Bodhisattvas, 
in order to emancipate sentient beings from misery, 
are inspired with great spiritual energy and mingle 
themselves in the filth of birth and death. Though 
thus they make themseives subject to the laws of birth 
and death, their hearts are free from sins and attach- 
í ments. They are like unto those 

A Bodhisattva ex- 

changes his deserts immaculate, undefiled lotus-flowers 
with — — which grow out of mire, yet are 
relieve their misery. not contaminated by it.'"* By an 
exchange (parivarta) of the fruits of action, a Bodhi- 


1 Vide Suzuki, Outlines, P- 9096.  ? Ibid., p.292. Mbid., pp. 293-94. 
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E saitva relieves the miseries due to others with his own 
good deeds and suffers the consequences of their actions 


This ideal of Bodhisattva is nurtured by the Mahiyina 
philosophy, which comes to think that all individuals are 
unreal as separate particular phenomena, and that they are 
all reaily grounded in one transcendental Reality (Aiaya- 

vijüiana, according to some Yogacaras- 
The ideai of Bodhi- or fSünya or Tathata, according to 
m is based on. the come Madhyamikas), of which they 
philoscphy of thc unity З 28 d 
of all beings. are the partial or iliusory manifesta- 
tions. This philosophy favoured the 
rejection ofthe idea of the individuai ego and aeceptance of 
an universal absolute seif (Mahatman or Paramatman)’ as 
the real self of man. Striving for the liberatión of aii and 
not simply for the little seif (hinatman) was, therefore, the 
iogical outcome of this philosophy of the unity of all beings. 
Moreover, the idea tbat the transcendental Reality is not 
away from but within the phenomena paved the way for 
а — the belief that perfection or nirvana 
oan a MA is not to be sought away from the 
WA rican ks x werid but within it. Nirvana, says 
Nagarjuna, is to be found within the 
world by those who can see what the world reaily is at 
bottom.” Asceticism of the Hinayina is, therefore, re- 
placed by а loving, enlightened interest in the world's 
affairs. | 


(6) Buddha as God : The philosophy which gives 

the advanced followers of Maha- 

apie hn acci ag be уара, on the one hand, the ideai of 
Bodhisattva, supplies the backward 

ones, on the other hand, with a religion of promise and 
hope. When an ordinary man finds himself crushed 
in life's struggle and fails, in spite of all bis natural 
egoism, to avert misery, his weary spirit craves for 

1 Vide Sogen, Systems, pp. 23-44, 


з Wide Nágáürjuns's saying "na sarmsárasya nirvinat kificidasti 


visesangam, '' etc., Müdhgamika-sdstra, Chap. 25, Karika 19. 


= p y ^61 
— 
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some unfailing source of mercy and help. He turns to 
God. A religion of self-help, such as we bave in early 
Buddhism, is a cold comfort to him. ‘To such forlorn 
multitudes Mahayana holds out the hope that Buddha’s 
watchful eyes are on all miserable beings. 


Buddha is identified with the transcendental 
Buddha is identiGea Reality that Mahayana philosophy 
with transcendental accepted. ‘The historical Buddha 
Reality and is attri- : Р ч 
buted the power of or Gautama is believed, in the 
NOn" common Indian way, to be the 
incarnation of that ultimate Reality or Buddha. Many 
other previous incarnations of Buddha are also 
believed in and described in the famous Jatakas (ог 
stories of the different births of Buddha). As in 
Advaita Vedanta, so also here, the ultimate Reality in 
itself is conceived as beyond all description (lke the 
Nirguna Brahma). But this reality is also thought of 
as manifesting itself in this world, as the Dharmakaya 
or the regulator of the universe. In this aspect of 
Dharmakaya the ultimate Reality or Buddha is anxious 
for the salvation of al! beings, lends himself to 
incarnation in the different spiritual teachers and 

| helps all beings out of misery. Зо, 
— and | Sieve Buddha as the Dharmakaya, for all 
оеш. practical purposes, takes the place 
of God to whom the weary heart can pray for help, 
love and mercy. In this aspect Buddha is also called 
Amitabba Buddha. ‘Thus the religious hankerings of 
those who accepted Buddhism are also satisfied by the 
Mahayana by identifying Buddha with God. 

(c) The Restoration of the Self: One of the sources 
of the ordinary man’s dread of earlier Buddhism must 
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have been the negation of self. If there is no self, for 
Though ^ individual whom is one to work ? Mabayana 
selves are unreal, philosophy points out that it is the 
there is one universal > ЖР Eu : 3 
self, ie. the Reality little individual ego which is false. 
TRA к the ee But this apparent self bas behind 
Self of all beings. it the reality of one transcendental 
self (Mahatman), which is the Self of all beings. The 
devout Mahayanist thus finds his self restored in a 
more elevating and magnified form. 

At the present day the followers of Hinayana and 
Mahayana often try to belittle one another. But to 
the discerning outsider they stand as the living 
examples of a fight between two equally noble motives, 
namely, greater purity and greater utility. To impartial 
Thes Jinsyücs - апа observers the mighty current of 
the Maháyána sre Buddhism, like every current, 
inspired by two differ- «ўе z Me 
ent, but equally noble, naturally divides itself into two 
motives. " 

parts—the narrow but pure and im- 
petuous stream that runs through the solitary uplands 
near the source, aud the gradualiy widening river that 
floods and fertilises the vast plains below, though not 
unmingled with the indifferent streams that increase 
its volume on the way and not unsoiled with the vast 
amount of dirt that it carries down. The first without 
the second would remain sublime but relatively useless; 
the second without the first would cease to be. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE NYAYA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The Nyaya philosophy was founded by the great 
sage Gotama who was also known 
Gotama was the 
founder of the Nyaya as Gautama and Aksapada. Accord- 
аа ingly, the Nyàya is also known аз 
the Aksapida system. This philosophy is primarily 
concerned with the conditions of correct thinking and 
the means of acquiring a true knowledge of reality. 
It is very useful in developing the powers of logical 
thinking and rigorous criticism in its students. So 
we have such other names for the Nyaya philosophy 
as Nyüyavidya, 'larkasástra (t.e. the science of reason- 
ing), and Anviksiki (i.e. the science of critical study). 
But the logical problem as to the methods and con- 
ditiona of true knowledge or the canons of logical 
criticism is not the sole or the 
(е air niis ultimate end of the Nyāya philo- 
its main interest із cophy. Its ultimate end, like 
in logic. > 
that of the other systems of Indian 
philosophy, is liberation, which means the absolute 
cessation of all pain and suffering. It is only in order 
to attain this ultimate end of life that we require a 
philosophy for the knowledge of reality, and a logic 
for determining the conditions and methods of true 
knowledge. So we may say that the Nyàya, like 
other Indian systems, is а philosophy of Ife, although 
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it is mainiy interested in the problems of logic and 
epistemology. 


The first work of the Nyaya philosophy is the 
Nyàya-sütra of Gotama. It is. 
анан sketch of divided into буе adhyayas or books, 
each containing two abnikas or 
sections. The subsequent works of the Nyāya system, 
such as "Váàtsayana's Nydya-bhdsya,  Uddyotakara's 
Nydya-varttika, ^ Vàcaspati's Nyaya-varttika-latparya- 
tika, Udayana’s Nydya-vdritika-tatparya paris$uddhi 
and Kusumāñjali, Jayanta’s М№Муйуатайјаті, ete., 
explain and develop the ideas contained in the Nydya- 
sutra, and also defend them against the attacks of 
hostile critics. The ancient school of the Nyaya 
(pracina-nyaya) is thus a development of the sütra- 
philosophy of Gotama through a process of attack, 
counter-attack and defence among the Naiyayikas and 
their hard critics. Тһе modern school of the Nyaya 
(navya-nyaya) begins with the epoch-making work of 
Gangesa, viz. the Tattvacinta@mani. This school 
flourished at first in Mithila, but subsequently became 
the glory of Bengal with Navadvipa as the main centre 
of its learning and teaching. The modern school 
lays almost exclusive emphasis on the logical aspects 
of the Nyaya, and develops its theory of knowledge 
into a formal logic of relations between concepts, 
terms and propositions. With the advent of the 
modern Nyaya, the ancient school lost some of its 
popularity. The syncretist school of the Nyaya is a 
later development of the Nyàya philosophy into the 
form of a synthesis or an amalgamation between the 
Nyaya and the Vaisesika system. 
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The whole of the Nyàya philosophy may be con- 
Thi asian philleas. veniently divided into four parts, 
phical topics of the namely, the theory of knowledge, 
MIDJA: the theory of the physical world, 
the theory of the individual self and its liberation, and 
the theory of God. It should, however, be observed 
here that the Nyaya system is in itself an elaboration 
of sixteen philosophical topics (padartha).* These are: 
pramana, prameya, samsaya, prayojana, drstanta, 
siddhanta, avayava, tarka,  nirnaya, vada, jalpa, 
vitanda, hetvabhasa, chala, јан and nigrahasthina. 
These may be briefiy explained here. 

Pramana is the way of knowing anything truly. It 
gives us true knowledge and notbing but true 
knowledge. It thus includes all the sources or methods 
of knowledge. Of the philosophical topics, pramana is 
the most important and so it will be treated more fully 
in the next section. 

Prameya literally means a knowable or an object of 
true knowledge, :.c. reality. The objects of such 
knowledge, according to the Nyaya, are (1) the self 
(atma); (2) the body (Sarira) which is the seat of organic 
activities, the senses and the feelings of pleasure and 
pain; (3) the senses (indriya) of smell, taste, sight, 
touch and hearing; (4) their objects (artha), t.e. the 
sensible qualities of smell, taste, colour, touch and 
sound; (5) cognition (buddhi) which is the same thing 
as knowledge (jiana) and apprehension (upalabdhi); (6) 
mind (manas) which ts the internal sense concerned in 
the internal perceptions of pleasure, pain, etc., and 


1 Nyàáyga-sütra and Bhdgya, 1.1.1-1.4.20, 
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limits our cognition to one at a time, the mind being 
like an atom and one in each body; (7) activity 
(pravrtti) which may be good or bad, and is of three 
kinds, namely, vocal, mental and bodily; (8) mental 
defects (dosa) such as attachment (raga), hatred 
(dvesa) and infatuation (moha) which are at the root 
of our activities, good or bad; (9) rebirth after death 

_ (pretyabhava) which is brought about by our good or 
bad actions; (10) the experiences of pleasure and pain 
(phala) which result from the activities due to mental 
(defects); (11) suffering (duhkha) which as a bitier and 

"painful experience is known to everybody; (12) libera- 
tion or freedom from suffering (apavarga) which means 
the absolute cessation of all suffering without any 
possibility of its recurrence.' This list of twelve is not 
an exhaustive list of all realities. This mentions, as 
Vatsyayana points out,? only those the knowledge of 

» which is important for liberation, 

А Samsaya or doubt is a state of uncertainty. It 
represents the mind's wavering between different con- 
flicting views with regard to the same object. Doubt 
arises when with regard to the same thing there is the 
suggestion of different alternative views but no definite 
cognition of any differentia to decide between them. 
One is said to be 1n doubt when, looking at a distant 
figure, one is led to ask; * Is it a statue or a pillar’? but 
fails to discern any specific mark that would definitely 
decide which of them it really is. Doubt is not certain 
knowledge, nor is it the mere absence of know- 
ledge, nor is it an error. It is a positive state of 


1 Nyàya-sütra and Bhágya, 1.1, 9-22, 
3 Ibid., ‚К 1. 9. 
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cognition of mutuaily exclusive characters in in she same 
thing at the same time.’ 

Prayojana or an end-in-view is the object for which 
or to avoid which one acts. We act either to obtain 
desirable objects or to get rid of undesirable ones. Both 
these kinds of objects constitute the end of our activi- 
ties and are, therefore, included within prayojana. = 

Drstanta or an example is an undisputed fact which 
illastrates a general rule. It is a very useful and 


necessary part of any discussion or reasoning, and it 


* 


should be such that both the parties in the discussion 
may accept it without dispute or difference of opinion. 
Thus when any one argues that there must be fire in a 
certain place because there is smoke in it, the kitchen 
may be cited as an instance (drstanta), for in the 
case of a kitchen we are all agreed that some smoke 
is related to some fire. 

Siddhanta or a doctrine is what is taught and 
accepted as true in a system or school. A view that 
a certain thing ts or 1s such-and-such, if accepted as 
true in a system, will be a doctrines of that system, 
e.g. the Nyàya doctrine that the soul is a substance of 
which consciousness is a separable attribute. 

Avayava or a member of the syllogism is any of the 
five propositions in which syllogistic inference requires 
to be stated if it is to prove or demonstrate a doctrine. 
It may be one of the premises or the conclusion of the 
syllogism, but never any proposition that is not a part 
of any syllogism. ‘The avayavas or constituent propo- 
sitions of the syllogism will be more fully explained 
under Inference. 


1 Loc. eft., 1. 1. 28. 
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Tarka or a hypothetical argument is an indirect 
way of justifying a certain conclusion by exposing the 
absurdity of its contradictory. It isa form of supposi- 
tion (ūha), but is an aid to the attainment of valid 
knowledge. It will be explained more fully later on. 

Nirnaya is certain knowledge about anything, 
attained by means of any of the legitimate methods of 
knowledge. It is usualiy preceded by doubt and 
requires a consideration of all the arguments for and 
against a certain view or doctrine. But it is not 
always conditioned by doubt in the mind of the 
inquirer who ascertains the truth about something. So 
we may say that nirnaya is just the asceriainment of 
truth about something by means of any of the recog- 
nized methods or sources of knowledge. 

Vada is a discussion which is conducted according 
to logical rules and aims only at finding out the truth 
of the matter discussed. In it each of the parties, the 
exponent (vadi) and the opponent (prativadi), tries to 
establish his own position and refute that of the other, 
but both try to arrive at truth. ‘This is very well 
illustrated by a philosophical discussion between the 
teacher and his student provided both of them are 
honest seekers after truth. 

Jalpa is mere wrangling in which the parties aim 
only at victory over each other, but do not make an 
honest attempt to come to truth. It has all other 
characteristics of a discussion than that of aiming at 
truth. Here the parties aim at victory only and, there- 
fore, make use of invalid reasons and arguments with 
the full consciousness that they are such. Lawyers 

sometimes indulge in this kind of wrangling, 


a 
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Yitanda is a kind of debate in which the opponent 
does not establish his own position but only tries to 
refute that of the exponent. While in jaipa each of the 
parties somehow establishes his own position and tries 
to gain victory over the other by refuting the other 
position, in vitanda one of the parties tries to win 
simply by refuting the other's position. Otherwise, the 
two are the same. So vitanda may be said to be a 
sort of cavil in which the opponent indulges in a merely 
destructive criticism of the opponent's views. It is 
something like abusing the plaintiff's pleader when one 
has no case. 


Hetvabhasa literally means a hetu or reason which 
appears as, but really is not,a valid reason. It is 


generally taken to mean the fallacies of inference. We 
shall consider them separately in connection with the 
theory of 1nference. 

Chala is a kind of quibble in which an attempt is 
made to contradict a statement by taking it in a sense 
other than the intended one. It is a questionable 
device for getting out of a difficulty in an argument. 
Thus when an opponent cannot meet the exponent’s 
argument fairly and squarely he may take it ina 
sense not intended by the latter and point out that it is 
fallacious. One man says ‘the boy is nava-kambala ’ 
(possessed of a new blanket), and another unfairly 
objects * he is not naca-kambala ' (possessed of nine 
biankets); here the latter is using 'chala.'' 

The word jati is here used in a technical sense to 
mean an evasive and shifty answer to an argument. It 


| The Sanskrit word, nava, means 'new,' and also‘ nine ' ; and 
' kambala ' means * blanket’ 


25—1605B 
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consists in basing a futile argument on any kind of 
similarity or dissimilarity between two things to 
controvert another sound argument. Thus if one 
argues ‘sound is non-eternal, because it is an effect like 
the pot,’ and another objects that ‘sound must be 
eternal, because it is incorporeal like the sky’, then the 
objection is a kind of jati or fulile argument, for there 
is no necessary or universal relation between the incor- 
poreal and the eternal, as we find in the case of many 
objects like pleasure and pain. 

Nigrahasthàna literally means a ground of defeat in 
debate. There are two primary grounds of such 
defeat, namely, misunderstanding or wrong understand- 
ing and want of understanding. If any party in a 
debate misunderstands or fails to understand his own 
or the other party’s statement and its implication, he 
is brought to the point at which he has to admit 
defeat. Thus one is defeated in a debate when one 
shifts the original proposition or one’s ground in the 
argument, or uses fallacious arguments and the like. 

The Nyaya philosophy is a system of logical realism. 

In philosophy realism means the 

The Nyüya is a 4 =, 

system of logical rea- - theory or doctrine that the existence 
Ham. of things or objects of the world is 
independent of all knowledge or relation to mind. ‘The 
existence of ideas and images, feelings of pleasure and 
pain, is dependent on some mind. These cannot exist 
unless they are experienced by some mind. But the 
existence of tables and chairs, plants and animals, 
does not depend on our minds. "These exist and will 
continue to exist, whether we know them or not. 
Realism is a philosophical theory which holds that the 
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existence ot all things or objects of the world 15 quite . 
independent of all minds, finite or 
Ene с meals infinite, human or divine. Idealism, 
on the other hand, holds that 


things or objects can exist only as they are related to. 
some mind. Just as feelings and cognitions exist only 
as they are in some mind, so the objects of the world 
exist only as they are actually experienced or at least 
thought of by us or by God. Now the Nyāya is a 
realistic philosophy in so far as it holds that the objects 
of the world bave an independent existence of their 
own apart from all knowledge or experience. In the 
Nyaya this realistic view of the world is based, not on 
mere faith or feeling, intuition or scriptural testimony, 
but on logical grounds апа critical reflections. 
According to it, the highest end of life, t.e. liberation, 
can be attained only through a right knowledge of 
reality. But a true knowledge of reality presupposes 
an understanding of what knowledge is, what the 
sources of knowledge are, how true knowledge is dis- 
tinguished from wrong knowledge and so forth. In 
other words, a theory of reality or metaphysics pre- 
supposes a theory of knowledge or epistemology. 
Hence the realism of the Nyàya is based on the theory 
of knowledge which is the logical foundation of all 
philosophy. Thus we see that the Nyāya is a system 
of philosophy which may be justly characterized as 
logical realism. 


IT. Tue NyaysA “THEORY or KNOWLEDGE 


The Nyaya’ theory of reality is based on the Nyàüva 
theory of knowledge. According to this, there are four 
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distinct and separate sources of true knowledge. These 
are (i) pratyaksa, perception ; (it) anumüna, inference ; 
Gii) upamana, comparison ; and (iv) Éabda, testimony. 
We shall explain them separately. But before we 


come to these pramünas or sources of valid 


knowledge, let us understand what knowledge is, 
what the different kinds of knowledge are, апа 
how true knowledge is distinguished from false know- 


ledge. 


1. Definition and Classification of Knowledge* 


Knowledge or cognition (jüana or buddhi) is the 
manifestation of objects. Just as 
ке. "o m the light of a lamp reveals or 
um shows physical things, so knowledge 
manifests all objects that come before it. Knowledge is 
of different kinds. First we have valid knowledge 
(prama or pramiti), which has been 

There аге two ; : 4 ! 
main kinds of know- subdivided into perception, inference, 
асбе еч) of ае comparison and testimony. Then 
1s of four kinds. we have  non-valid knowledge 
(aprama), which includes memory (smrti), donbt 
(sarnéaya), error (bhrama or viparyyaya) and hy potheti- 
cal argument (tarka). True or valid knowledge is a 
de definite or certain (asandigdha), and 

Definition of valid r 

knowledge. a faithful or unerring (yathārtha) 
přesentation (anubhava) of the object. My visual 
perception of the table before me is a true cognition, 


1 Vide Tarkasañgraha, pp. 32-35, 82; Tarkabhásàá, д. 20: Talparya- 
tikà, 1. 1. 1 f. 
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because in it the table is presented to me directly just 
ыс then 29 5 it realiy is, and I am certain 
non-valid knowledge: about the truth of my cognition. 
ana edd E Memory is not valid knowledge, 
ment. because in it the remembered 


object is not directly presented, since it is past, 
but only represented ог recalled by the mind.’ 
Doubtful cognition cannot be called prama, because it 
is not certain knowledge. Error is undoubted know- 
ledge indeed, and may also be presentative, but it is 
not true to the nature of its object. Sometimes we 
perceive a snake in а rope in tbe twilight and have 
then no doubt about the reality of what we see. Still 
this perception is erroneous, because it is not a true 
cognition of the object (yatharthinubhava). 'ТагКа 
is not pramàá, since it does not give us any knowledge 
of objects. А tarka is like this: Looking out of the 
window of your class-room you see a mass of smoke 
rising from a distant house and say that the house bas 
caught fire. A friend contradicts you and asserts that 
there is no fire. Now you argue: if there is no fire, 
there cannot be smoke. This argument, starting with 
an ‘if’, and exposing the absurdity of your friend's 
position, and thereby indirectly proving your own, is 
tarka. It is not pramà or valid knowledge, because to 
argue like this is not to know the fire, but to coofirm 
your previous inference of fire from smoke. That 
there is fire, you know by inference. To argue that 


1 Some Mimáthsakas exclude memory from valid knowledge, on tbe 
ground that it does not give ua any new knowledge. It is only a 
reproduction of some past experience and not s cognition of anything not 
known before ‘anadhigats). 
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if there is no fire there cannot be smoke, is 
not to know the fire as areal fact either by way of 
perception or by that of inference. 


The next question is: How is true knowledge 

н" | distinguished from false knowledge? 
EROS a ra Knowledge is true when it agrees 
false knowledge. with or corresponds to the nature of 
its object, otherwise it becomes false. Your know- 
ledge of the rose as red is true if the rose has 
really а red colour as you judge it to have (tadvati 
tatprakaraka). On the contrary, your perception of 
the sun as moving is wrong, since the motion belongs 
really to the earth and is wrongly transferred to the 
sun which remains relatively motionless or stationary 
(tadabhavavati tatprakaraka). But then it may be 
asked: How do we know that the first knowledge 


is true and the second false? In 


The tests ої truth other 


| words: How do we test the 
and error. 


truth or falsity of knowledge? The 
Naiyüyikas (also the Vaisesikas, Jainas and Bauddhas) 
explain it in the following manner: Suppose you want 
a little more sugar for your morning tea and take a 
spoonful of it from the cup before you and put it into 
your tea. Now the tea tastes sweeter than before and 
you know that your previous perception of sugar was 
true. Sometimes, however, it happens that while look- 
ing for sugar, you find some white powdered substance 
and put a pinch of it into your mouth under the im- 
pression that it is.sugar. But to your utter surprise and 
disappointment, you find that it is salt and not sugar. 
Here then we see that the truth and falsity of know- 
ledge consist respectively in its correspondence and 
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non-correspondence to facts. On the other hand, the 
test of the truth or falsity of knowledge is the success 
or failure of our practical activities in relation to 
its object (pravrttisimarthya or pravrttivisarnvada). 


True knowledge leads to successful practicai | acti- | 


vity, while faise knowledge ends :n failure and 
disappointment.’ $; 
2. Perception Я 
In Western logic the problem of perception as а 
source of knowledge has not been properly discussed. 
The reason probably is this. We generaily believe that 
what is given in perception must be true. Ordinarily, 
no man questions the truth of what he perceives by his 
senses. So it is thought that it is unnecessary, if 
not ridiculous, to examine the validity of perception, or 
to determine the conditions of perception as a source of 
valid knowledge. Indian thinkers are more critical 
than dogmatic in this respect, and make a thorough 
examination of perception in almost the same way as 
Western logicians discusss the problem of inference. 


( Definition of Perception 


In logic perception is to be regarded as form of 
true cognition. "Taking it in this 
гавр ута sense, some Naiyayikas define per- 
of objects prodnced by ceptionas a definite cognition which 


sense-object contact. i i 
is produced by sense-object contact 
and is true or unerring.” The perception of the table 


t Fora detailed account of the nature and forms of knowledge, and 
the tests of truth and error, vide S.C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory 
of Knowiedge, Chaps. IT, V. 

2  Nyáya-sütra, 1. 1. 4. 
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before me is due to the contact of my eyes with the 
table, and I am definite that the object is a table. The 
perception of a distant figure as either a man or a post 
is a doubiful and indefinite cognition, and, therefore, 
no true perception. The perception of a snake in a 
piece of rope is definite but false; and so it is different 
from valid perception. 





\ 


The definition of perception as a cognition due to the 
ny ыб өп E stimulation of our sense organs by the 
— In that it is perceived object is generally accepted 

immediate cognition. by us. It is accepted also by many 
| systems of philosophy, Indian and 
Western. Some Naiyàyikas, the Vedantins and others, 
however, reject it on the ground that there may be percep- 
tion without sense-object contact. God, we аге told, 
perceives all things, but has no senses. When I see a 
snake in a rope, there is really no snake to come in contact 
with my eyes. Mental states like the feelings of pleasure 
and pain are directly cognised or perceived by us without 
the help of any sense organ. АП this ‘shows that sense- 
object contact is not common to, and cannot, therefore, be. 
adefining character of, perceptions. What, however, is 
really common to, and distinctive of, all perceptions is & 
feeling of directness or immediacy of the knowledge given 
by them. We are said to perceive an object, if and when 
we know it direct'y, i.e. without taking tbe helpof previous 
experiences or any reasoning process (jüanakaranaka). If- 
at midday you turn your eyes overhead, you see the sun, 
directly, and not by means of any process of inference 


* wf 


Е 


or reasoning. There is neither any necessity nor any time _- 


for you to think and reason before the perception of the 
sun arises in your mind. So some Indian logicians propose. 


to define perception as immediate cognition (saksat pratiti), - 


although they admit that perception, is in almost all cases - 
conditioned оу sense-object contact. 


^ 


ГА 


1 Vide Tarkabhdasa, p. 5; Siddhántamuktavali, pp. 235-36; Tattva 
cintamani, i, pp. 639-43, 552. - 
м i 
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(tt) Classification of Perception’ * 


There are different ways of classifying perception. 





First, we have the distinction be." 


Ordinary and extra- 


> B ordinary. perceptions. tween  laukika or ordinary 


alaukika or extraordinary percep- 





tions. This distinction depends on the way in which 


the senses come in contact with their objects. We 


- have laukika perception when there is the usual sense- 


contact with objects present to sense. In alaukika 


perception, however, the object is such as is not ordi- - 


- narily present to sense, but is conveyed to sense 


+ through an unusual medium. Ordinary perception, - 


i again, is of two kinds, namely, 
к" psi] external (bahya) and internal 
E у „Ж (manasa). The former is due to 
the external senses of sight, hearing, touch, taste and 
smell. The latter 1s brought about by the mind's 
| th 'chical states and _processes. Thus we 
| г; La. of laukika or ordinary perceptions, viz. 
the: visual (cakgusa), auditory (Srautra), tactual (spar- 
= Sana), gustatory (rasana), olfactory (ghránaja), and the 
* ' internal or mental (manasa) perception. Alaukika or 
| extraordinary perception is of. three kinds, viz. вапапуа- 
-luksana, jüang-laksana and yogaja. з 
23 According. 1o. the .Nyàya (also the Vaisesika, 
neers. © Mimàinsà, and Jaina), thereare six 
“The six organs of 
- knowledge, viz. the organs of knowledge. Of these five 
ave —8 sense, are external and one is internal. 
manas. | The five externai senses are the 
organs ef smell (@brana), taste (rasama), sight (caksub), 








$ № > 
- j Vide Bhügüpariccheda and MuktávaN, 52, 
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E touch (tvak), and hearing (&гоёга). These perceive 
respectively the physical qualities of smell, taste, 
colour, touch and sound. They are physical in nature 

. . апа each of them is constituted by that very same 

^ physical element whose qualities are sensed by it. 
This seems to be suggested by the fact that in many 

. cases we use the same name for both the sense organ 

> and the physical quality sensed by it. It is probably 
based on the principle that only like can perceive like. 

Mind (manas) is the internal organ which perceives 

_ such qualities of the soul as desire (iccha), aversion 

(dvesa), striving or wiliing (prayatna), pleasure 
(sukha), pain (duhkha) and cognition. It is not made 
of the material elements (bhutas) like the external 
eenses. It is not limited to the knowledge of any 

„particular class of things or qualities but functions as 

a central co-ordinating organ in all kinds of knowledge. 
| The Nydya view of mind as an ‘internal sense’ 

! (antarindriya) is accepted by the Vaisesikas, the 
Sankhyas, the Mimarisakas and others. But some 
Vedantins criticise and reject the Nyaya view of mind 
as an ‘inner sense.’ 


+ 


Gii) Extraordinary Peerception’ 


Alaukika or extraordinary perception is of three kinds. 
The first is сайей samanyalaksana. 

There sre tbree kinds When we say, ‘‘All men are mortal,’ 
of os one! A yrk we know that mortality is үңө of all 
—— | men. This means that mortality is 
vr rege case true, not of this or that man only, nor 
of all men who are dead and gone, but 


в of all men in the past, present and future. In other words, 


ı Op. cit., 63-65. For a fuller account, pide 8. C. Chatterjee. 
The Nyàya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. X- а 
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it means that mortality is true of the class of men. But += 
the question is: How do we know the whole class of men? 
We cannot know it by ordinary perception, since all men 
cannot be physically present to our senses. Yet we must 
somehow know all men. The Naiyàyika explams this 

—'. knowledge of the class by extraordinary perception, in 
which the class men is presented through the class-essence 
or the universal '*manhood.'" When I perceive а man 
as man, I do perceive the manhood in him; otherwise I 
cannot directly recognize him as man. Now this direct | 
knowledge or perception of the universal manhood is the 

- medium through which I perceive all men or the class of ; 
men. To perceive manhood is to perceive all men so far 
as they are possessed of the universal '"manhood.'" In 
short, to perceive manhood is to perceive all men as the . 
individuals in which the universal ''manhood'' inheres. 
This perception of the class of men, being due to the " 
perception of the universal (sàmanya), is called sāmānya- 
laksana perception and is marked off as extraordinary 
(alaukika) on account of its obvious difference from our 


ordinary perceptions. 


The second kind of extraordinary perception is called 
" UA jóüánalaksana. We often use such ex- 
Tries с=т: pressions as “‘ice looks cold,'' ‘‘the 
cation. — stone looks hard,’’ ''the grass looks 
soft," and so forth. This means that 

the coldness of ice, the hardness of a stone, the softness 

of luxuriant grass are perceived by us with our eyes. But 

the question is: How can the eyes perceive touch 

3 qualities, hke hardness and softness, which can ordinarily 
— be sensed only by the sense of touch? Among Western 
psychologists, Wundt, Ward and Stout explain such per- 
ceptions by ''complieation,'" a process by which sensa- 
tions or perceptions of different senses become so closely 
associated as to become integral parts of a single percep- 
tion. Similarly, when on seeing something one says, 


"3 ан see a piece of fragrant sandalwood,'' one has a preception 
' of its fragrance by means of one’s eyes. How can we 
f ч 


4 Vide Stout, Мапиаі of Psychology, p. 102; Wundt, Human and 
Animal Psychology, рр. 285-86; Ward, Article ''Paychology,'" Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Yth ed., Vol XX, p. 57. Cf. Woodworth, Psychology 
(9th ed.}, ро, where the perception of the smell of roses shat in a glass- 
case and seen through the glass is cited as an example of ballucination. 


+ 
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explain this visual perception of fragrance which can be 
ordinarily sensed only by the sense of smell ? The 
Naiyāyika says that here our past olfactory experience of 
fragrance as closely associated with the visual appearance 
of sandalwood (since every time we smelt it we saw its 
colour, unless that was in a dark room) brings about the 
present visual perception of fragrance simultaneously with 
that of its colour. This present perception of fragrance, 
being due to the past knowledge of fragrance (saurabha- 
jana), has been called jnanalaksama perception, which is 
also extraordinary in the sense that it is brought about by 
a sense organ which is not ordinarily capable ої perceiving 
fragrance. The Naiyüyikas also explain Illusion, e.g. of a 
snake in а горе, as a case of jhanalaksana perception. 
The third kind of extraordinary perception is caled 
— yogaja. It is the intuitive perception 
— third is уораја of all objects—past and ма hidden 
r intuitive percept'on 1: — 
of yogins. and infinitesimal—by one who possess- 
es some supernatural power gene- 
rated in the mind by devout meditation (yogabhyüsa). In 
the case of those who have attuined spiritual perfection 
(yukta), such intuitive knowledge of all objects is constant 
and spontaneous. In the case of others who are on the 
way to perfection (yunjana), it requires the help of concen- 
tration as an auxiliary condition, The reality of yogaja 
perception is generally accepted in Indian philosophy on 
the authority of the scriptures (Sruti and the like). It is 
to be observed also that the Vedantins * severely criticize 
and reject the Nyayu theory of siminyalaksana and 
jüünalaksana perception, although they do not repudiate 
the idea of yogipratyaksa out of respect for the scriptural 
texts in its favour. 


(iv). Three Modes of Perception” 


According to another classification, ordinary perception 
is of two kinds, namely, nirvikalpaka 


жого жа —— or the indeterminate and savikalpaka 
емна, ee eee Ur or the determinate, Here the princi- 


. ple of classification is the more or less 
developed character of perceptual knowledge. To these 


1 Vide Advaitasiddhi, pp. 337-48; Vedüntaparibhàsàá. Ch. 1. 

2 Vide Nyüya-bhügya and Tdtparyatika, 1.1.4; Tarkabhaga, p. о: 
Nyàgahlávati, p. 53. For a detailed account, vide S, C. Chatterjee, 
The Nyaya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. IX. | 
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two we may add pratybbijüà or recognition. Keeping in . 
view the nature of perception, the Naiyüyikas distinguish 
between three modes of ordinary perception. Extraordinary 
perception is always determinate, since it is definite and 
explicit knowledge. 
Nirvikalpaka or indeterminate perception is the cogni- 
‘ion of an object as just an existent 
The first is mrvi- thing without an explicit recognition 
kalpska, — is cog- and characterization of it as this or 
урина ы ма thine that kind of thing. Suppose you look 
without any explicit аё an orange placed on the otber side 
recognition and cha- of your table. Immediately after the 
racterization of it. first glance, or after the first moment = 
of contact between your eyes and the 
object, you apprebend something, its colour, shape. etc., © 
along with a general character called orangeness. But at ~ 
first sight, you do not think of it as yellow or round, ог аз +. 
an orange. There may be a simple perception of an 
object and its specific and generic qualities, without any 
judgment ot it as this or that kind of thing. Suppose on 
the first day of your examination you enter the bath room 
engrossed in thinking about the possible questions and 
their answers. It is not unlikely that you may finish your 
bath without thinking of the water used by you as water. 
Yet it cannot be said that you do not perceive the water: 
but for a very real perception of it, your act of bathing . ж 
cannot be explained. This perception of water and its 
characters, without any thovght or judgment of it аз 
water, as liquid, as cold, etc., is the nirvikaipaka or 
indeterminate perception of it. 
Savikaipaka perception is the cognition of an object 
as possessed of some character. 
The second is savi- Whiie nirvikalpaka 15 the cognition of 
kalpaka, in which the the existence of a thing as such, savi- 
object is judged as a канай: 1 * ha dis : J 
particularkind of thing. alpaka may be said to be the recogni 
tion of its nature. Thus when, look- 
ing at the orange, I judge within myself ''this is an 
orange," I do not only cognise the existence of the 
orange as such, but also explicitly recognize or mentally 
assert what existence it is. Here the existent fact, this, 
becomes the subject of a proposition and orangeness is 
related to it as a predicate. Thus we may say that nirvi- 
kalpaka is a simple apprehension ; and savikalpuka a predi- » 
cative judgment, of the same object. There cannot be any 
savikalpaka perception of an object without a previous 
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nirvikalpaka perception of it, Unless we first know the 

existence of an oojeet we cannot possibly know it as this 

or that kind of object. Unless I first perceive water as 

something there in a pool, I cannot know it as water or as 
a substance which is qualified by certain attributes. 

Pratyabhijüà is recognition in its literal meaning. It is 

a re-cognition of some object, 1.6. a 


The third is pratya- cognition of it as that which was . 


f en. ы cognised before. In it we know that 
as wbat was cognised the thing which we now cognise is 
before. the same as that which was cognised 

before, as when one says: ''"This must 
be the same man who pushed me down the tra m-car yester- 
day.'" It should be remarked here that the distinctions 
of nirvikalpaka perception, savikalpaka perception, and 
pratyabhijüa have not been recognized, or recognized in 


the same way,in all the systems of Indian philosophy. 


Siw 1 


While the Vaisesika, the Sankhya and the Mimamsa 
system accept, on the whole, the Nyaya view as explained 
here, the Bauddha and the Advaita Vedanta system reject 
it and hold very different views. 


3. Inferenee 
(з Definition of Inference 


After perception comes anumana or inference. 
Anumáüna  (anu—after, mana—knowledge)  hteraily 
means a cognition or knowledge which follows some 

other knowledge. Take the follow- 
Inference is the pro- 


cess of knowing somè- ing illustrations ; ‘‘ The hill is 


ng, n d e fiery, because it smokes and what- 
tion ut through the : Q9» 4 | 

mediun of a mark ever smokes js fiery ;" '' Devadatta 
our ta —— rte- is mortal, because he is a man, 


and al men are mortal.” In 
the first example, we pass from the perception of 
> 


“smoke in the hill to the knowledge of the existence of 


‘fire in it, on the ground of our previous knowledge ol 
the universal relation between smoke and fire. In 


& 
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the second example, we know the mortality of Deva- 
datta, which is not now perceived, from the presence 
of manhood in him. Thus we see that inference is a 
process of reasoning in which we pass from the appre- 
hension of some mark (linga) to that of something 
else, by virtue of a relation of invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) between the two. As Dr. B. N. Seal puts it: 
'" Anumana (inference) is the process of ascertaining, 
not by perception or direct observation, but through 
the instrumentality or medium of a mark, that a thing 
possesses a certain character.” ' 


(ii) The Constituents of Inference ? 


From the definition of inference it will appear 
mU that an inference must have as its 
terms and at least constituents three terms and at 
уш гёре least three propositions. In in- 
ference we arrive at the knowledge of some character 
of a thing through the knowledge of some mark and 
that of its universal relation to the inferred character. 
Thus in the above inference of fire we know the un- 
perceived fire in the hill through the perception of 
smoke in it and the knowledge of an invariable relation 
between smoke and fire. "There is, first, the knowledge 
or apprehension of smoke as a mark in the hill. 
Secondly, there is a recollection of the relation of 
invariable concomitance between smoke and fire, as 
we have observed it in the past. Thirdly, we have 
the resulting krowledge of the existence of the 


1 The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 250. 
з Vide Muktàácali, 66-67. 
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unperceived fire in the hill. Now in this inference the 


Ка ainor bill is the paksa (minor term), 
em кау эре ао since it 18 the subject under con- 
middle term of anu- Sideration in the course of the 
— inferential reasoning. Fire is the 
sadhya (major term), as that is something which we 
want to prove or es'ablish in relation to the hill by 
means of this inference. Smoke is the litga (middle 
term), as it is the mark or sign which indicates the 
presence of fire. It is also called the hetu or sadhana, 
i.e. the reason or ground of inference. Thus corre- 
sponding to the minor, major and middle terms of the 
syllogism, inference, in Indian logic, contains three 
terms, namely, paksa, sadhya and hetu. The paksa 
is the subject with which we are concerned in any 
inference. The sadhya is the object which we want 
to know in relation to the paksa, or the inferable 
character of the paksa. The hetu is the reason for our 
relating the sadhya to the paksa. It is the ground of 
our knowledge of the sadhya as related to the paksa. 


-~ In order of the events which take place when a 
4 certain thinker is inferring, the 
The three steps and i . у | i 
propositions in an in- first step in inference is the ap- 
— prehension of the hetu (smoke) in 
the paksa (hill), the second a recollection of the uni- 
versal relation between hetu and sadhya (smoke and 
fire), and the last is the cognition of the sadbya (fire) 
as related to the paksa (hil). But as a matter of 
formal statement or verbal expression, the first step in 
inference is the predication of the sadhya with regard 
to the paksa, e.g. ‘* The bill is fiery.” The second is 
the affirmation of the hetu as related to the paksa, 
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e.g. ''Because the hill is smoky.’’ The third is the 
affirmation of the hetu as invariably related to the 
sidhya, e.g. ‘‘Wherever there is smoke, there is fire, 
as in the kitchen.’’ Thus in inference we must have 
at least three propositions, all of which are categorical 
and one must be affirmative and the others may be 
affirmative or negative. ‘The first proposition corres- 
ponds to the conclusion of the syllogism, the second to 
the minor premise, and the tbird to the major premise. 
Thus inference, in Indian logic, may be said to be a 
syllogism consisting of three categorical propositions. 
But the order of the propositions is reversed in Indian 
logic, in so far as it puts the conclusion of the syllogism 


first, and its usual major premise last, in the formal 
statement of an inference. i 


Indian logicians are agreed that so far as inference 
is svārtha or for oneself, it requires 
подав and Westen по formal statement by way of a 
number of propositions. It is only 
in the case of "inference which is parartha, i.e. meant 
to prove or demonstrate some truth, that we require 
to state an inference in the form of a rigorous chain 
of argument without any gap. This is the logical 
form of an inference. We may say that in Indian 
logic inference corresponds roughly, in respect of its 
form, io the categorical syllogism of Western logic. 
But tbere are certain imporíant differences between 
the Indian and Western forms of the syllogism. In 
Western logic, the syllogism is generally stated in the 
form of three propositions, of which the first is the 
major premise, the second is the minor premise, and 
the last is the conclusion. According to the Naiyayikas, 
27—1605B 
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however, inference, as a conclusive proof, must 
be stated in the form of five propositions, called its 
avayavas or members. These are pratijüa, betu, 
udaharana, upanaya, and nigamana.* The five- 
membered syllogism may be thus illustrated : 

(1) Ram is mortal (pratijii4) ; 

(2) Because he is a man (hetu) ; 

(3) All men are mortal, e.g. Socrates, Kant, Hegel 
(udabarana) ; 

(4) Ram also is a man (upanaya) ; 

(5) Therefore he is mortal (nigamana). 


The pratijüa is the first proposition, which asserts 
something. The hetu is the second proposition, which 
states the reason for this assertion. The udaharana 
is tbe universal proposition, showing the connection 
between the reason and the asserted fact, as supported 
by known instances. Upanaya is the application of 
the universal proposition to the present case.  Niga- 
mana is the conclusion which follows from the prece- 
ding propositions.* 


(iii) The Grounds of Inference" 


Now we come to the consideration of vyüpti or invari- 
nble concomitance between the middle 

There are two condi- term and the major term, whieh is the 
tions of an inference. logical ground of inference. In infer- 
ence our knowledge of the  südhya 


ı Vide Tarkabhágà, pp. 48-49. For а critical discussion of the logical 
form of inference, vide S. C. Chatterjee, The Nyàáya Theory of Know- 
ledge, pp. 297-105. 

4 The Mimárbsakas and the Vedantins hold that the first three or 
the last three propositions suffice for inference. 

з Vide Tarakabhaga, pp. 7 f. ; Tarkasatgraha. pp. 48 f. ; Bhasa- 
pariccheda and Muktdvali, pp. 137-38; Sarvadarsan, Cb. 11; Paribhàsà, 


Ch. TI, 
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(fire) as related to the paksa (hill) depends on the previous 
knowledge of the hetu (smoke) us related to the paksa on 
tbe one hand, and universally connected with the sadhya, 
on the other. We infer that there is fire in the hill, 
because we see that there is smoke in the hil] and know 
that senioke is always accompanied by fire. It appears, 
therefore, that an inference has two conditions. ‘The first 
is a cognition of the hetu or middle term (smoke) in the 
paksa or minor term (the hill). The second is the relation of 
invariable concomitance between the middle and the major 
term. That there is fire in the hill is a conclusion which 
we can justify only if we know that there is an invariable 
concomitance between the hill-smoke and fire. This 
relation of invariable concomitance between the hetu and 
the sadhya, or the middle term and the 
Vyüpti is the [ogical major term of inference is tecbnically 
condition of inference. called ууаріі, and is regarded as the 
logical ground of inference, since it 
guarantees the truth of the conclusion. So the questions 
we are to consider now, are: What is vyüpti ? How is 
vyapti known by us? 

With regard to the first question, we have to say that 
| vyapti literally means the state of 
There are two kinds  pervasion. It implies a correlation 
of vyüpti. between two facts, of which one is 

pervaded (vyapya), and the other 
pervades (vyapaka). А fact is said to pervade another 
when it always accompanies the otber. A fact is said tobe 
pervaded by another when it is always accompanied by the 
other. In this sense smoke is pervaded by fire, since it is 
always accompanied by fire, or all smoky objects are fiery. 
But while all smoky objects are fiery, all fiery objects are 
not smoky, e.g. the red-hot-iron ball. A vyapti between 
terms of unequal extension, such as smoke and fire, is 
called asamavyapti or visamavyapti. It is a relation of 
non-equipollent concomitance between two terms, from 
one of which we may infer the other, but not vice versa. 
We may infer fire from smoke, but not smoke from fire. 
As distinguished from this, a vyapti between two terms of 
equal extension is called samavyapti or equipollent con- 
comitance. Here the vyapti holds between two terms 
which are co-extensive, so that we may infer either 
of them from the other,  6.g. ‘nameable’ and 
'hnowable,' Whatever is nameable is knowable, and vice 
versa, 
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For any inference the minimum condition is some kind 
oi vpapti between the middie and the major term. This 
satisfies the fundamental law of syllogistic inference that 
one of the premises must be universal. Now the vyapti 
between the middle and the major term means generally 
a relation of co-existence (sahacarya) between the two, e.g. 
"wherever there is smoke, there is fire." Every case of 
co-existence, however, is not a case of vyapti. In many 
instances fire may co-exist with smoke. Still there is no 
vyapti or universal relation between fire and smoke, 
since there may be fire without smoke. The reason is that 
in such cases the relation of co-existence is dependent on 
certain conditions (upadhi) other than the terms related. 
Thus the presence of smoke in fire is conditioned by wet 
fuel (aárdrendhana). So we are to say that vyapti is that 
mast da an . {ача relation of co-existence between the 
EAS Loi unconditional middie and the major term which 
relation of concomit- is independent of all conditions. 
ance between the It is an invariable and unconditional 
middle and major relation of  concomitance (niyata 
— anaupadhika sambandha) between 
the middle and the major term. | 

The second question is: How is vyapti known? How 

do we get a universal proposition like 
Different methods of а] smoky objects are fiery," or ‘‘all 
ascerínining, vyapti. men are mortal''? This is the problem 
of induction. For the Carvakas, who 
are radical empiricists, there is no problem, because there 
is no inference as a source of true knowledge. All the 
other systems of Indian philosophy which admit the validity 
of inference try to slove this problem in some way or other. 
The Buddhists base the knowledge 
The Buddhist method. of universal propositions on the 
sagt pat 5 of causality end —— 
identity, which they rega as a prior: and necesser 
ieri of human thought and action. If two things 
are related as cause and effect, we know that they are 
universally related, for there cannot be any effect witbout 
‘ts cause. To determine the causal relation between 
them, the Buddbists adopt the method of paficnkürsni 
which is ae follows: (a) neither the cause nor the пажа 
is perceived, (b) the cause ів perceived, (с) immediately, the 
effect is perceived, (7) the cause disappears, (e) imme- 
E. the effect disappears, Similarly, if two things —* 
essentially identical (i.e. possess a common essence), they 
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must be universally related. Ali men are animals, because 
snimality belongs to the essence of both, and men without 
animalitv will not be men. 

The Vedantins hold that vyapti or the universal pro- 

position is the result of an induction 

The Vedántios by simple enumeration. It is derived 

method. from the uncontradicted experience of 

agreement in presence between two 

things. When we find that two things go together or 

co-exist, and that there is no exception to their relation 

(vyabhiciradaréane sati sahaciradaréanam), we may take 
them ав universally related. 

The Naiyüyikas sgree with the Vedàntins in holding that 
vyapti is established by the uncontradicted experience of 
the relation between two things, and not on any a priori 
principle like causality or essential identity. They, 
however, go furtber than the Vedantins and supplement 
uncontradicted experience of the relation between two 
facts by tarka or indirect proof and by simanyalakeans 

perception. The Nyàáya metbod of 
M Раста method induction or — — may be 
which irclades— . * 
analysed into the following steps. 
First we observe that there is a relation of sgreement 
in presence (snvaya) between two 
la) anvaya things. or that in all cases in which 
one is present, the other also is present, 
c.g. wherever there is smoke, there is fire. Secondly, we 
see that there is uniform agreement in absence (vyatireka) 
between them, ¢.g. wherever there 
is no fire, there is no smoke. 
These two steps taken together correspond very well to 
Mill's Joint Method of Agreement in presence snd in 
absence. Thirdly, we do not observe any contrary instance 
in which one of them is present 
witbout the other (vyabhicüragraha). 
From this we may conclude that there must be а natural 
relation of invariable concomitance between the two things. 

Still we cannot be sure if the relation in question is 
unconditional or free from upáüdhis, which a real vyūpti 
must be. Hence the fourth step of the inductive method is 

eliminaticn of upidhis or conditions on 
(d^ np&dhinirása, which the relation may be possibly 
dependent (upidhinirisa). І put on 

the switch and there is light; if I do not, there is no ligh 
From this if anybody concludes that there is а vyüpti or 


(b, vyatireka, 


(e) vyabbicárügraba. 
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invariable relation between switching on and lighting the 
room, then Бе would commit the mistake of ignoring the 
upadhi or condition, viz. the electric current, in the presence 
of which alone there can be light, This upüdhi, viz. electric 
current, must be present when there is light, but it may not 
be present wherever there is switching on. So an upàdhi is 
defined as a term which is co.extensive with the major 
(sadhyasamavyüpta) but not with the middle term oí an 
inference (avyaptasidhana). "Taking the stock example, 
when one infers the existence of smoke from fire. one relies 
on the conditional relation of fire to smoke, since fire is 
attended with smoke on the condition of its being fire from 
2; wet fuel,” ? It will be seen here thàt the condition 

wet fuel ' is always related to the major term '' smoky,” 
but not so related to the middle term ''fire," as there are 
cases of fire without '' wet fuel." Нерсе to eliminate the 
suspected conditions of an invariable relation between two 
things we must make repeated observation (bhüyodaréana) 
of their agreement in presence and in absence under 
varying circumstances. If in the course of this process 
we see that there is no material circumstance which is 
present or absent just when the major term is present or 
absent, we аге to understand that its concomitance with 
the middle term is unconditional. In this way we can 
exclude all the suspected conditions of a relation of invari- 
able concomitance between the middle and the major 
term and say that it is a relation of vyüpti or invariable 
and unconditional concomitance. 

But there is still room for a sceptical doubt about 
the vyapti or universal proposition thus arrived at. It 
may be urged by a sceptic like Hume or the Carvika 
that so far as our past and present experience is concerned, 
there is no exception to the uniform relation of concomi- 
tance between smoke and fire. But there is no knowing 
whether this relation holds good in distant regions, like the 
planets, or will hold good in the remote future, To end 
this sceptical doubt, the Naiyayikas try next to fortify 

the induction by tarka. The proposi- 
(e) tarka, tion **all smoky objects are fiery '' 


1 "The inference ia like this : ‘‘Whatever is fiery is smoky, X is fiery, 
therefore X is smoky." Неге the conclusion is contradicted by the red- 
hot iron ball, Hghtning, etc. The reason is that the relation of the 
middle “ fiery *" to the major '' amoky ** is conditional on its being fiery 


f rom '' wet fuel." 
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may be indirectly proved by a tarka like this: If this 
Proposition is not true, then its contradictory, ‘‘ some 
smoky objects are not fiery," must be true. This means 
that there may be smoke without fire. But this supposi- 
tion is contradicted by the law of universal causation, for 
to say that there may be smoke witbout fire is just to say 
that there may be an effect without a cause (since fire is 
the only known cause of smoke). If any one has the 
obstinacy to say that sometimes there may be effects 
without causes, he must be silenced by reference to the 
practical contradictions (vyighata) involved in his position. 
If there can be an effect without a cause, why seek for fire 
to smoke your cigar or to cook your food? ‘This process of 
indirect proof in the Nyáya may be said to correspond 
roughly to the method of reductio ad absurdum in Western 
logic. 
* Although the Naiyayikas take great pains to establish 
vyaptior a universal proposition on 
(f) — — aaa the ground of the observation of parti- 
Pe ep cular facts, still they feel that a 
generalisation from particulars as mere particulars cannot 
give us that certainty which we claim when we lay down 
a general proposition like ‘‘ all men are mortal.” The 
proposition ‘‘ all crows are black '' is not so certain as the 
proposition '' all men are mortal.” We find it less difficult 
to think of a crow which is not black, than to think of a 
man who is not mortal. Just as a cuckoo may be black or 
rey and spotted, so crows may be black or dark, grey or 
brown. We cannot, however, seriously and honestly think 
of ourselves as immortal, and regu'ate our practical acti- 
vities accordingly. Why this difference m the sense of 
security or certa/nty? The answer that naturally suggests 
itself, and that not unreasonably, is that while there is 
nothing in the" nature of a crow to prevent it frcm being 
grey or brown, there seems to be something in the nature 
of man that makes him mortal. We say that all crows 
are black, not because they cannot be otherwise, but 
because they happen to be so, as far as we have seen. 
On the other band, we say that all men are mortal because 
they are men, i.c. because they possess some essential 
nature, manhood, which is related to mortality. This 
becomes clear when we say that ‘‘ A, B, C are mortal. 
not because they are A, B, C but because they are men.’’ 
It follows from this that an inductive generalisation must 
be ultimately based on the knowledge of the essential 
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nos рч 

nature of things, i.e. the class-essence ог the universal іп 
them. Hence it is that the Naiyayikas finally establish 
an induction by samanyalaksana perception.' They hold ы 
that a universal proposition like а] men are mortal,'' or 

'* all smoky objects are fiery,” must be due to the percep- 
ion of the universal ‘‘manhood”’ as related to ‘‘mortality,”’ 
or that of ''smokeness " as related to '' fireness,’’ It is 
only when we perceive ‘‘ manhood "’ as related to mortality 
that we can say that all men are mortal, for to perceive 
‘‘yianhood ''.is to perceive all men so far as they are 
man-as-such, and not this or that man. бо we may say 
that the essence of induction is not an inference of the 
form ‘‘ some men are mortal, therefore all men ure - 
mortal.” This is not a logically valid inference, because 
there is un obvious illicit distribution of the subject term 
men. On the other hand, induction is a process of general- 
isation from the particulars of experience through the 
knowledge of the class-essences or universals underlying 
such particulars.* 


(iv) The Ciassification of Inference — 


As we have seen before, inference is, in Indian y". 


EX 
logic, a combined deductive-inductive reasoning con-. ~ 
sisting of at least three categorical propositions. All 
inferences are thu3 pure syllogisms of the categorical 

type which are at once formally valid and materially 

true. Hence we have not here a classification of 
inferences into deductive and inductive, “immediate and 
mediate, syllogistic and non-syllogistic, pure and mixed 
types. ‘The Naiyayikas give us three different classi- 
fications of inferences which we shall now consider. 


1 Vide Muktàvali p. 280; Tativacintàámani, ii, pp. 153-54. 

2 For a somewhat similar theory of induction the reader may be 
referred to R. M. Eaton, General Logic, Part IV. Vide The Nyàya 
Theory of Knowledge, Chaps. X, XII, for з fuller account. 
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According to the first classification, inference is of 
. two kinds, namely, svartha and 


or park cti. ате parartha. This is а pay chological. 


49 itis meant forone- classification which has in view the ~ 


self or for others, 


| use or purpose which an inference . 
serves. Ап inference may be intended either for ‘the 
acquisition of some knowledge on our part or for the 
demonstration of a known truth to other persons... In " 


-tbe first case we have svàrthüànumàna or inference for 


oneself. ` In the second, we have pararthanumana or 
inference meant for others. The first is illustrated by 
a man who first perceives a inass of smoke in the hill, 
then remembers that there is a universal relation 


. between smoke and fire, and finally infers that there 


is fire in the hili. On the other hand, an inference is 


Р arürtha when in making it a man aims at proving or 
x 8 р g 


"^ 


que 
* 


м "ev 


demonstrating the truth of the conclusion to other 
men. ‘This is illustrated when a man, having inferred 


тог known the existence of fire in a hill, tries to convince 


another man who doubts or questions the truth of his 
knowledge, and argues like this: ‘‘The hill must be 
fiery ; because it smokes ; and whatever is smoky is 
fiery, e.g. the kitchen - so also the hill is smoky ; 
therefore it is fiery.” * 


"According to another classification, we have three 


kinds of inferences, namely, pürva- 


It із  pürvavat ог E 
Segavat, according as vat, Sesavat and samanyatodrsta.* 


1 tc А А a 
Sach ae fours teot to, xJhiselassification has reference to 
cause. the nature of the vyapti or universal 
relation between the middle and major terms. While 
1 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 46-49. 
з Vide Nyàáya-süt. and Bhágya, 1.1.6, 
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purvavat and Sesavat inferences are based on causal 
uniformity, the last is based on non-causal uniformity. 
A cause is defined as the invariable and unconditional 
antecedent of an effect. Conversely, an effect is the 
invariable and unconditional consequent of a cause.’ 
Accordingly, a purvavat inference is that in which we 
infer the unperceived effect from a perceived cause, 
e.g. the inference of future rain from the appearance of 
dark heavy clouds in the sky. А Sesavat inference is 
that in which we infer the unperceived cause from a 
perceived effect, e.g. the inference of past rain from 
the swift muddy current of the river. In these two 
kinds of inference, the vyapti or universal relation 
between the midd!e and the major term is a uniform 
relation of causality between them. They are thus 
dependent on what is known as ''scientific induction.'' 
In sàmàányatodrsta inference, however, the vyapti or 
universal relation between the middle and the major 
авс волне term does not depend on a causal 
«hen based on certain uniformity. The middle term is 
— ану of related to the major neither asa 
tween objects of ex- cause nor as an effect. We infer 
— the one from the other, not because 
we know them to be causally connected, but because 
they are uniformly related in our experience. This 
is illustrated when, on seeing the different positions 
of the moon at long intervals, we infer that it moves, 
although the motion might not have been perceived 
by us. In the case of other things whenever we per- 
ceive change of position, we perceive motion also. 


1 Vide Tarkabhaga р. 2; Tarkasangraha and Taltva-dipika, 
PP: 55.86. 
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From this we infer motion in the moon, although the 
movement of the planetis not perceived. Similarly, 
we may infer the cloven hoof of an unknown animal 
simply by seeing its horns. These inferences depend 
not on a causal connection, but on certain observed 
points of general similarity between different objects of 
experience. Samanyatodrsta inference is thus similar 
to analogical argument.’ 


A third classification gives us the three kinds of 
kevalanvayi, kevalavyatireki and 
Inference is called anvayavyatireki inferences.” This 
— — men classification is more logical, inasmuch 
—— Eteh і тегаи asitis based on the nature of the 
positively related to induction by which we get the know- 
the major term. ledge of ууарёі, on which inferences 
depend. An inference із called 
kevalinvayi when it is based on a middle term which is 
always positively related to the major term. Hence the 
knowledge of vyapti between the middle and the major 
term is arrived at only through the method of agreement 
in presence (anvaya), since there is no negative instance 
of their agreement in absence. This is illustrated by the 
following inference : 


All knowable objects are nameable ; 
The pot is a knowable object ; ' 
Therefore the pot is nameable. 


In this inference the major premise is а universal 
affirmative proposition in which the predicate ‘‘nameable’’ 
is affirmed of all knowable objects. Itis not really possible 
for us to deny the predicate with regard to the subject 
and say that here is a knowable object which is not name- 
able, because we have at least to speak of it as ''unname- 
able.” The minor premise and tbe conclusion of this 


1 According to another interpretation, pürvavat inference is that 
which ia based on previous experience of the concomitance between two 
things and éesavat is pariéega or inference by elimination, ¢.g. sound ie 
a quality, because it cannot be a substance or an activity or anything else. 

2 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 51-52,  Bhügüpariccheda and Muktávcali. 
pp. 142-43. 
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inference are also universal affirmative propositions and 
cannot be otherwise. Hence, in its logical form, this 
inference is a syllogism of the first mood of the first figure. 
technically called Barbara. 


A kevalavyatireki inference is that in which the middle 

| ^ term is only negatively related to the 

TIUS want: major term. It depends on а vyapti 

SA a he ey between the absence of the major 

is only negatively re- term and that of the middie term. 

. lated to the major. Accordingly, the knowledge of vyapti 

is here arrivéd at only through the 

method of agreement in absence (vyatireka), since there is 

no positive instance of agreement in presence between the 

middle and the major term excepting the minor term. 
This is illustrated thus by the Naiyüyikas: 


What is not different-from-other-eiements has no 
smell ; 


The earth has smell; 
Therefore the earth is different-from-other-elements.' 


In this inference the major premise is а universal 
negative proposition in which the predicate or the middle 
term ‘‘smell’’ is denied of the subject or the negative ol 
the majorterm ‘‘what is not different-from-other-elements. — 
Tt is not possible for us to affirm the predicate ‘‘smell 
of any other subject excepting the earth which is the minor 
term of the inference. Hence the only way in which we 
can relate the middle to the .major is the negative way of 
saying that ‘‘what is not different from the other elements 
has no smell." Hence the major premise is a universal 
negative proposition arrived at only through the method 
of agreement in absence between the major and the middle 
term. "The minor premise is an affirmative proposition. But 
although one of the premises is negative, the conclusion is 
affirmative, which is against the general canons of the 
syllogism in Formal I ogic. Hence we are to say that this 
inference is not sny of the valid moods of syllogism recog- 
nized by Formal Logic, nor should we forcibly convert the 
conclusion into a negative proposition. But the validity 


1 Another example of such inference would һе: The sun is differen! 
«from other planets, since it is stationary, and what is not different from 
the other planets is not stationary. 
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of such an inference has been admitted by Bradley as a 
special case of negative reasoning. ' 
An inference is called anvayavyatireki when its middle 
term is both positively and negatively 
Itisspnvayavyatireki related to the major term. In it there 
when the middle term is a vyapti or universal relation 
nigatively related to between the middle and the major 
the major term. term in respect of both their presence 
and absence. So the knowledge of 
the vyapti or the universal proposition is based on the Joint 
Method of agreement is presence (anvaya) and in absence · 
(vyatireka). The universal proposition is affirmative when 
itis the result of the observation of positive instances of 
agreement in presence, and negative when based on the 
observation of negative instances of agreement in absence, 
between the middle and the major term. The differece 
between the universal affirmative and negative propositions 
(anvaya and vyatireka vyapti) is that the sudject of the 
affirmative proposition becomes predicate and the contradi- 
tory of the predicate becomes subject inthe corresponding 
negative proposition. Hence anvayavyatireki inference 
may be based on both universal affirmative and universal 
negative propositions. It is illustrated in the following pair 
of inferences: 


(1) All smoky objects are fiery ; 
The hill is smoky ; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


(2) No non-fiery object is smoky ; 
The hill is smoky ; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


(r) The Fallacies of Inference ” 


The fallacies of inference (hetvabhasa) in Indian 

mn ir ташы logic are all material fallacies. So 

logic are all material far as the logical form of inference 
fa lacies. a е " 

is concerned, it is the same for all 

inferences. There is, strictly speaking, no fallacious 


Cf. Bradley, Principles of Logic, Vol. I, pp. 274-83. 
з Vide Tarkasangraha, рр. 54-60. 
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form of inference in logic, since all inferences must be 
put in one or other of the valid forms. Hence if there 
is any fallacy of inference, that must be due to the 
material conditions on which the truth of the constituent 
premisesdepends. It may be observed here that in the 
Aristotelian classification of fallacies into those tn 
dictione and those extra dictionem there is no mention 
of the formal fallacies of inference like the undistributed 
middle, the illicit process of the major or minor term, 
and so forth. The reason for this, as Eaton ' rightly 
points out, is that ** {о one trained in the arts of 
syllogistic reasoning, they are not sufficiently persuasive 
to find a place even among sham arguments." As for 
Aristotle’s fallacies in dictione, i.e. those that occur 
through the ambiguous use of words, they are all 
included by the Naiyayika among the fallacies of chala 
jati and nigrahasthana with their numerous subdivisions. 


In Indian logic, a fallacy is technically called hetva- 
bhása, a word which literally means a hetu or reason 
which appears as, but really is not, a valid reason. 
The fallacies of inference being ultimately due to such 
fallacious reasons, the Naiyayikas consider these only, 
and not such other fallacies as may infect the consti- 
inent propositions of the syllogism. According to 
the Naiyayikas, there are five kinds 
of fallacies. ‘hese are (1) Savya- 
bhicara, (2) Viruddha. (3) Satprati- 
paksa, (4) Asiddha, (5) Badhita. * 


There are five kinds 
of fallacies. 


| General Logic, p, 994. | 
2 Vide The Nyàya Theory of Knowledge, Ch, XIV, for n detailed 
account of the fallacies. ! Ж. 
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The first kind of fallacy is called savyabhicara or the 
irregular middle. To illustrate: | 


The first is called AU bipeds are rational; 
savyabhicàra ог the Swans are vipeds; 
irregular middle. Therefore swans are rational. 


The conclusion of this inference is false. But why? 
Because the middle term ‘biped’ is not uniformly related 
to the major ‘rational.’ It is related to both rational and 
non-rational creatures. Such a middle term is called 
savyabhicara or the irregular middle. 

The savyabhicara hetu or the irregular middle is found 
to lead to no one single conclusion, but to different opposite 
conclusions. This fallacy occurs when the ostensible middle 
term violates the general rule of inference, namely, that it 
must be universally related to the major term, or that the 
major term must be present in all cases in which the 
middle is present. "Thesavyabhicara middle, however, is not 
uniformly concomitant with the major term. It is relat- 
ed to both the existence and the non-existence of the major 
term, and is. therefore, also called anaiküntika or an incon- 
stant concomitant of the major term. Hence from such 
a middle term we can infer both the existence and the non- 
existence of the major term. To take another illustration : 


All knowable objects are fiery ; 
The hill is kEnowable ; 
Therefore the hill is fiery. 


Here the middle ‘ knowable' is indifferently related 
to both fiery objects like the kitchen, and fireless objects 
like the lake. Ali knowables being thus not fiery, we 
cannot argue that a hill is fiery because it is knowable. 
Rather, it is as much true to say that, for the same reason, 
the hill is fireless. 

The second kind ofíallacy is cailed viruddha or the 
contradictory middle. Take this in- 

The second is virud- ference: ''Airis heavy, because it is 
dha'or the contradic- empty." In this inference the middle 
tory middle. term ' empty ' is contradictory because 
it disproves the heeviness of air. Thus 

the viruddha or the contradictory middle is one which dis- 
proves the very proposition which it is meant to prove. 
This happens when the ostensible middle term, instead of 
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proving the existence of the major, in the minor, which is 
intended by it, proves its non-existence therein. Thus to 
take the Naiyayikas’ illustration, if one argues, ‘‘ Sound is 
eternal, because it is caused,” we have a fallacy of the 
viruddha or contradictory middle. The middle term, 
'eaused ' does not prove the eternality of sound, but its 
non-cternality, because whatever is caused is non-eternal. 
The distinction between the savyabhicara and the viruddha 
is that while the former only fails to prove the conclusion, 
the latter disproves it or proves the contradictory proposi- 
tion. 


The third kind of fallacy is called satpratipaksa or the 
inferentially ^ contradicted middle. 
$ ar Pg om м пе TT ARD arises when the ostensib!e 
nme пр: tmiddle term of an inference is valid! 
бараду Бодрово contradicted by some other middle 
term which proves the non-existence 
of the major term of the first inference. Thus the inference 
** sound is eternal, because it is audible’’ is validly contra- 
dicted by anotherinferencelike this: '* sound is non-eternal, 
because it is produced like a pot.” Here the non-existence 
of eternality (which is the major term of the first inference) 
is proved by the second inference with its middle term 
‘ produced,’ as against the first inference with its middle 
‘audible.’ The distinction betwen the viruddha and the 
satpratipaksa is that, while in thé former the middle itsel/ 
proves the contradictory of its conclusion, in the latter the 
contradictory of the conclusion of one middle term is 
proved by another middle term. 


The fourth kind of fallacy is called asiddha or sidhya- 
sama, i.e, the unproved — The 
sth sidhyusama middle is one which is not 
Ja vad: wid yet proved, but requires to be proved, 
dle. like the sadhya or the major term. 
This means that the sadhyasama mid- 
dle is not a proved or an established fact, but an asiddha or 
upproved assumption. The fallacy of the asiddba occurs 
when the middie term is wrongly assumed in any of the 
premises, and so cannot be taken to prove the truth of the 
conclusion. ‘Thus when one argues, “t the sky-lotus is 
fragrant because 16 has lotusness in it like a natural lotus, 
the middle has no locus standi, since the sky-lotus is non- 
existent, and is, therefore, asiddha ora merely assumed but 


not proved fact. wi і ~ 


ot 
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The last kind of fallacy is called badhita or the non- 
inferentially contradicted middle, 16 із 
The Gfth is called the ostensible middle term of an in- 
— — si, 00е поп" ference, the non-existence of whose 
dicted middle. 2222 major is ascertained by means of some 
| other pramdna or source of knowledge. 
This id illustrated by the argument: ''Fire is cold, because 
it is a substance.” Неге ‘coldness’ is the südhya ог 
major term, and 'substance' is the middle term. Now 
the non-existence of coldness, nay more, the existence 
of hotness is perceived in fire by our sense of touch. So 
we are to reject the middie *'substance' as a contradicted 
middle. The fallacy of satpratipaksa, as explained before, 
is different from this fallacy of badhita, because in the 
tormer one inference is contradicted by another inference, 
while in the latter an inference is contradicted by 
perception or some other non-inferential source of 
knowiedge. Another example cf büdhita would be: Sugar 
is sour, because it produces acidity. 


4. Upamdna or Comparison 


Upamana is the third source of valid knowledge 

| accepted by the Nyaya. It is the 
EAEan CUI source of our knowledge of the 
canting. given des- — relation between a name and things 
s0 named or between a word and its 

denotation (safijiidsaijfiisarhnbandha). We have such 
knowledge when we are told by some authoritative 
person that a word denotes a class of objects of a 
certain description and then, on the basis of the given 
description, apply the word to some object or objects 
which fit in with that description, although we might 
not have seen them before. For example, a man, who 
does not know what a gavaya' or wild cow is, may be 
told by a forester that it is an animal iike the cow. Tf 


1 In some parts of India, the ‘ gavaya ' is more commonly known as 
* nilgai. ' у 3 
29—1605B 
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subsequently he happens to meet with such an animal 
in tbe forest and knows or recognizes it as a gavaya, 
then his knowledge will be due to upamana or compari- 
Bon." А boy, who does not know what a jackdaw is, 
may be told by you that it is like a crow, but of bigger 
size and glazy black colour. When next he sees a 
jackdaw and says, 'this must bea jackdaw,' we know 
that he bas learnt the denotation of the word. To 
take another example from Dr. L.S. Stebbing,” 
suppose you do not know what *''saxophone'' means. 
You may be told by а musician: ‘‘A saxophone is a 
musical instrument something likea U-shaped trum- 
pet.” If, on subsequently seeing a saxophone, уоп are 
able to give its name, it will be clear that you under- 
stand what ‘‘saxophone’’ means. Now, upamana is 
just this way of knowing the denotation of words, or 
the relation between names and the objects denoted 
by them. The grounds of our knowledge in upamana 
are a given description of the objects to be known and 
a perception of their similarity, ete. to the familiar 
objects mentioned in the description. A man recog- 
nizes a gavaya as such just when he perceives its simi- 
larity to the cow and remembers the description, the 


soa 


gavaya is an animal resembling the cow. 
That upamina or comparison, as explained by the 
Naiyüyikas, is a distinct source of 

Other systems on the valid knowledge, has not been recog- 


nature of upamina, nized in the other systems of Ind;an 
philosophy. The Carvakas* contend 


Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 62-63. 

Modern Introduction to Logic, p. 13. 

Vide Nyàya-bhàgya, 1.1.6 ; Nyáyamafijari, pp. 141-42. 
Vide Nydya sat. and Bhdsgya, 2.1.42. 
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that upamina is not a pramüna at all, since it cannot give 
us any true knowledge about the denotation of werds as 
Maintained by the Naiyayikas. The Buddhist logicians 
recognize upamina as а form of valid knowledge, but they 
reduce it to perception and testimony, so that we do not 
require a separate source ol knowledge like upamüna.' 
So also, the Vaigesika* and the Sàünkhya? system explum 
upamüna as a form of inference, and therefore, neither а 
distinct type of knowiedge nor an independent way of 
knowing. The Jainas* reduce upsmàna to pratyabhijüa or 
recognition. While recognizing upamana as a separate 
source of knowledge, the Mimirmsakas® and the Vedantins* 
explain it зр a different way which will be considered under 
the Mimamsa.’ 


5. Sabda or Testimony 
(i) The Nature and Classification of Sabda 


Sabda is the Jast pramana accepted by the Nyaya. 

nio Literally gabda means verbal know- 
Sabda consists, in ledge. It is the knowledge of 
eat the stat. Objects derived from words or sen- 
on a trustworthy tences. All verbal knowledge, 
however, is not valid. Hence 


Éabda, as a ргагпапа, is defined in the Nyàya as valid 
verbal testimony. It consists im the assertion of a 
trustworthy person." <A verbal statement is valid when 
it comes from a person who knows the truth and speaks 
the truth about anything for the guidance of other 


Vide Nydyacdritika, 1.1.6. 
Vide Tarkasangraha and Dipikà, p. ЄЗ. 
Tattcokaumudi, 5. 
Prameytkamalamdrtanda, Ch. IIT. 
Sdstradiptka, pp. 74-76. 
Vedüánla-Paribhásá, Ch. III. 
Vide The Nyadya Theory of Knowledge, Cb. XVI, for a critical 
discussion of орашӣра as a distinct source of knowledge. 
8 Nydya-sit, 1.1.7. 


чо gi *® wwe-= 
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perfons. But it isa matter of common obrervation 
that a sentence or statement is not by itself sufficient 
to give us any knowledge of things. Nor again does 
the mere perception of the words of a sentence lead to 
any knowledge about objects. It is only when one 
perceives the words and understands their meanings 
that he acquires any knowledge from a verbal state- 
ment. Hence while the validity of verbal knowledge 
depends on its being based on the statement of a trust. 
worthy person, its possibility depends on the under- 
standing of the meaning of that statement. Hence 
éabda or testimony, as a source of valid knowledge, 


consists in understanding the meaning of the statement 
of a trustworthy person.* 


There are two ways of classifying Sabda or verbal 


hers ere two. ways knowledge. According to the one, 
of classifying éabda, there are two kinds of Sabda, 
whicb give us (a` . А 
drstartha and adrst- namely, that relating to perceptible 
чле; objects (drstartha), and that relating 
to imperceptible objects (adrstartha).* Under the first 
head we are to include the trustworthy assertions of 
ordinary persons, the saints and the scriptures in so far 
as ihey bear on the perceptible objects of the world, e.g. 
. the evidence given by witnesses in law courts, the state- 
- * ments of a reliable farmer about plants, the scriptural 


| — injunctions to perform certain rites to bring about rain- 


ui etc. 'Tbe second will include all the trustworthy 
* assertions of ordinary perrons, saints, prophets and the 
scriptures in so far as they bear on supersensible reali- 


1 Tarkikaraksa, pp. 94-95. 
3 Tarkagangraha, p. 78: Bhügüpariccheda and Muktáva!r, F1. 
з Nyáyga-süt., and Bhasyo, 1.1.8. 
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ties, e.g. the scientists’ assertions about atoms, ether, 
electrons, vitamins, etc. the  propbets' instructions 
about virtue and vice, the scriptural texts on God, 
freedom and imrnortality. 
According to another classification, there are two 
kinde of testimony, the scriptural 
m 20 and vai- (vaidika) and the secular (laukika).* 
In vaidika testimony we have the 
words of God. Vaidika or scriptural testimony is thus 
perfect and infallible by its very nature. But laukiksa 
or secular testimony is not all valid. It is the testi- 
mony of human beings and may, therefore, be true or 
false. Of laukika testimony, only that which proceeds 
from trustworthy persons is valid, but not the rest. It 
will be observed here that the first classification of 
testimony (fabda) has reference to tbe nature of the 
objects of knowledge, the second to the nature of the 
source of knowledge. But the two classifications, given 
by different Naiyayikas, agree in impiying that testi- 
mony must always be personal, i.e. based on the words 
of some trustworthy person, human or divine. In 
respect of their trutb, however, there is no difference 
among the trustworthy statements of an ordinary 
person, a saint, a prophet, and the scriptures as 
revealed by God.’ | Au 


^. 


(i) The Logical Structure of a Sentence rÁ 


Sabda or testimony, we have seen, gives us knowledge 
about certain things through the understanding of the 


1 Tarkasatgraha, p. 73; Tarkabhasa, р. 14. 
2 For a critical discussion of dabda ва ап independent source of 


knowledge, vide The Nydya Theory of Knowledge, рр, 
' 
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meaning of sentences, either spoken or written by some 
authoritative person. Hence the question is: | What is 
Robbe te ус a sentence and how does it become 
спат ворана in P intelligible ? A sentence, we аге 
certain way. told, is a group of words (pada) 

a es |J arranged in a certain way. A word, 
again, is a group of letters arranged in a fixed order.' The 
‘essential nature of a word lies in its meaning. A,» word is 
that which has a fixed relation to some object. so as to 
recall it whenever it is heard or read, i.e. it means an 
object. So we may say that words are significant symbols. 
This capacity of words to mean their respective objects is 
called their gakti or potency, and it is said to be due to 
the wili of God.?* That a word has a fixed and an unalter- 
able reiation to certain things only, or that this word 
always means this object and not others, is ultimately due 
to. the Supreme Being who is the ground and reason of all 
the order and uniformity that we find in the world. | 


_ А sentence (vükya) is a combination of words having a 
ae certain meaning. Any combination 

at Me seo. of words, however, does not make a 
Siti s significant sentence. The construction 
of an intelligible sentence must con- 

form to four conditions. These are ükünksa, yogyata, 
sannidhi aud tatparya.* | 


By akanksa or expectancy is meant that quality of the 
words of a sentence by which they 
(a) Akátksá or the expect or imply one another. Gene- 


motna! pe о, (һе rally speaking, a word cannot by itself 
наат ана э Гнын convey а complete meaning. It must 
plete sense. be brought into relation with other 


words in order to express a full judg- 
ment. When one hears the word ‘bring, he at once asks: 
‘what?’ The verb ‘bring’ has a need for some other words * 
denoting some object or objects, e.g. ‘the jar.”  Akünksü is 
this mutual need that the words of a sentence have for . 
one another in crder to express a complete sense. 


Y Така raha, pp. 63-64. 

з Ibid., p. 64. 

3 ]bid., » 12; Bhésapariccheda, p. 82. 
4 
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The second condition of the combination of words in a 
sentence is their yogyatü or mutual 
(b) ah OR atā i the fitness. It consists in the absence of 
ааа tness of the Contradiction in the relation of objects 
- ) denoted by a sentence, When the 
meaning of a sentence is not contradicted, there is yogyata 
or fitness between its constituent words. The sentence, 
‘moisten with fire’ is faulty of unfitness, because there is . 
a Contradiction between ‘fire’ and '1znoistening.' 


Sannidhi or asatti is the third ecndition of verbal 
CCS. knowledge. It consists in the juxta- 
«e анхаа ot ау position or proximity between the 
rds ofa centence, different words oí a sentence. If there 
ib. is to be an intelligible sentence, then 
its constituent words must be continuous with one another 
in time or space. Spoken words cannot make a sentence 
when separated by long intervals of time. Similarly, 
written words caunot construct a sentence when they are 
separated by long intervals of space. Thus the words 
‘bring—a—cow’ will not make a sentence when uttered on 
tbree days or written on three pages, even though they 
possess the first two marks of ikahksi or expectancy and 
yog»atà or fitness. 


Tatparya as a condition of verbal knowledge stands for 
the meaning intended to be conveyed 
Е ача еа роо by a sentence. А word may mean 
be «onveyed by a» different things in different cases. 
sentence. Whether it means this or that thing = 

| in а particular case depends on the 
intention of the person who uses the word. To understand 
the meaning of a sentence. therefore, we must consider the 
intention of the writer or the Speaker who uses it. Thus 
when a man is asked to bring а ‘bat,’ he is at a loss to 
understand whether he is toid to bring a particular kind of 
animal or a wooden implement, for the word means both. 
This can be ascertained only И we know the intention of 
the speaker. Hence the under-tanding of a sentence 
depends on the understanding of its tatparya or intended 
meaning. In the case of ordinary sentences used by 
human beings, we can ascertain their titparya from the 
context (prakarana) in which they are used. For the 
understanding of the Vedic texts we are to take the help 
of the logical rules of interpretation systemutized by the 
Mimaürnsàá, 1 


(d) 'Tátparya or the 


$ ; 
. PY 
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' 'JII. THE NYAYA THEORY or THE PHYSICALWORLD' 
EJ | 

So far we have considered the Nyàya doctrine of 
| * еу Ке world pramana ог the methods of know- 
— ice Mer of know- ledge. Now we come to the second 
а topic of prameya or the objects of 
knowledge. According to the Naiyayikas, the objects 
r- of knowledge are the self, the boðy, the -senses and 
their objects. knowledge, mind (manas), pravrtti or 
activity, dosa or the mental imperfections, pretyabhàva 
or-rebirtb, phala or the feelings of pleasure and pain, 
. duhbkha or suffering, apavarga or absolute freedom from 
all suffering. ‘There are also such objects as dravya or 
substance, guna or quality, karma or motion, samanya 
or the universal, visesa or particularity, samavaya or 
the relation of inherence, and abhàva or non-existence. 
- 5 Al of these prameyas or knowables are not to be. 
- found in the physical world, be- 
ig Vitres — — cause it includes only those objects 
and åkāśa constitute that are either physical (bhüta) or 
—— тео. somehow belong to the world of 
physical nature. Thus the self, its attribute of know- 
ledge and manas are not at all physical. Time and 
space are two substances which although different from 
pet the physical substances, yet somehow belong to the 
| physical world. Akaéa isa physical substance which 
is not a productive cause of anything. The physical 
world is constituted by the four physical substances of 
earth, water, fire and air. The ultimate constituents 
of these four substances are the eternal and unchanging 

- " b ^ Le nd id А ы 


1 Vide Муйуа-#@!. and Bhdgya 1. 1. 9-92. 
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aloms of earth, water, бге and air. Akāśa or ether, | | 
kala or time, and dik or space are eternal and infinite” d 


substances, each being one single whole. Thus the | 
physical world is the product of the four kinds of atoms - 


, 


Ф, 


of earth, water, fire and air. It contains all the - L ne 


composite products of these atoms, and their ' qualities 


the sensible qualities of things. To it belong also the 
physical substance of ākāśa or ether, and the non- 
physical substances of kala or time and dik or space 
with all their various relations and apparent modifica- 
tions. The Nyaya theory of the physical world, in 
respect of these and other connected subjects, is the 
same as that of the Vaisesika. . The Vaisesika theory, 
which isa more detailed account of the subject, is 
accepted by the Nyaya as samanatantra oran allied 
theory common to the Nyaya and the Vaisesika 
system. - So we propose to take up this subject when 
wecome to the Vaisesika philosophy. | | 


„ж 


+ 


IV. THE INDIVIDUAL SELF AND ITS LIBERATION 
The Nyayais a philosophy of life and seeks to guide 
individual selves in their search for 

ot erent conceptions’ “truth and: freedom. With -regard to 
a ria ae aud the individual self Givatma) we 
have to consider first its nature and 

attributes. . There are four main views of the self in 
Indian philosophy. According to the Carvakas, the self 
is the living. body with the attribute of consciousness. 
This is ihe materialistic conception of the self. “The 


© 8010078 
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Bauddhas reduce the self to a stream of thought or a 
series of cognitions. Like some empiricists and sensa- 
tionists, they admit only the empirical self. The 
Advaita Vedanta takes the self as one, unchanging and - 
self-shining intelligence (svaprakisa caitanya) which 
is neither a subject nor an object, neither the ‘I’ nor 
the ‘me.’ The Visistadvaita, Vedanta, however, holds 
that the self is not pure intelligence as such but an 
intelligent subject called the ego or the ‘I’ (jnata 
ahamartha evatma). Both these views of the self may 
be called idealistic in a broad sense. 


The Nyiva-Vaigesikas adopt the realistic view of 

the self. According to them, the 
The realistic view of 
the self inthe Nysya- self is a unique substance, to — 
МИН Ка эуеш. all cognitions, feelings and =сопа- 
tions belong as its attributes. Desire, aversion ‘and 
volition, pleasure, pain and cognition are all qualities 
of the soul. These cannot belong to the physical subs- 





‘tances, since they are not physical qualities perceived 


by the external senses. Hence we must admit that 


. they are the peculiar properties of some substance other 


than and different from all physical substances. There 
are different selves in different bodies, because their 
experiences do not overlap but are kept distinct. The 
self is indestructible and eternal. It is infinite or 
ubiquitous (vibhu), since it is not limited by time and 


space 


* 


1 Nydya-bhasya, la 1. 10; Padarthadharmasafgraha, pp. ЗО. f; 
Tarkabhaga, pp. 18-19. 
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“Che body or the senses cannot be the self because 
consciousness cannot be the attri- 
—— — eem bute of the material body or the 
manas and thestream senses, The body is, by itself, un- 
of consciousness. ; | А 
conscious and unintelligent. The 
senses cannot explain functions like imagination, 
memory, ideation, etc., which are independent of the 
external senses. VIbe manas too cannot take the place 
of the self. If the manas be, as the Nyaya-Vaisegikas 
hold, an atomic and, therefore, imperceptible substance, 
the qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., which should 
belong tothe manas, must be equally imperceptible. 
But pleasure and pain are experienced or perceived 
by us. Nor can the self be identified with the series 
of Gogmitions as in Bauddha philosophy. for then 
memory becomes inexplicable. No member of a mere 
series of cognitions can, like a bead of the rosary, 
know what has preceded it or what will succeed it. 
The Advaita Vedàntin's idea of the self as eternal self- 
shining intelligence is no more acceptable to the Naiya- 
yika than that of the Buddhists. There is no such 
thing as pure intelligence unrelated to some subject 
and object. ntelligence cannot subsist without a 
certain locus. Hence the self is not intelligence as 
such, but a substance having inteiligence as its attri- 
bute. “The self is not mere consciousness or knowledge, 
but. a wer, an ego or the ‘I’ (abankarasraya), and 
also an enjoyer (bhokta)’. 


EI 


! HBhégópariccheda and. Muktücali, 45-50; Nyaya-sti!t. and Bhagya, 
J. 1, 4, ff 
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Although knowledge or consciousness belongs to the 
Consciousness 1a pot” Self as an attribute, yet it ie not an 
MED i bea essential and inseparable attribute 
of it. All cognitions or conscious 
states arise in the self when it is related to the manas, 
and the manas is related to the senses, and senses 
come in contact with the external objects. Otherwise, 
there will be no consciousness in the self. In its dis- 
embodied condition, therefore, the self will have no 
knowledge or consciousness. Thus the attributes of 
cognition, feeling and conation—tn a word, conscious- 
ness—is an accidental attribute of the self, the accident 
being its relation to the body.’ 


How do we know that there is any self of the indivi- 
bids for the exis. а, which is distinct from his body, 
imu efi the anit, is senses and mind? Some old 
Naiyayikas? seem to think that there 

cannot be a perception or direct cognition of the self. 
According to them, the self is known either from the 
testimony of spiritual authorities or by inference from the 
functions of desire, aversion and volition, the feelings of 
pleasure and pain, and the phenomenon of knowledge in 
us. That we have desire, aversion, etc., no boay can 
doubt. But these cannot be explained unless we admit 
a permanent self. To desire an object is to strive to 
obtain it as something pleasurable, But before we obtain 
jt, we cannot get any pleasure out of it. So in desiring 
the object we only judge 16 to be similar to such objects 
as were fourd to be pleasurable in the past. "This means 
that-desire supposes some permanent self which had ex- 
perienced pleasure in relation to certain objects in the 
past and which considers a present object to be similar to 
any of those past objects, and so strives to get possession 


of it. Similarly ~iversion and volition cannot be explained 


1 Warittika, 2. 1, 22; Nydyamafijari, p 432. & 
? Vide Nyàga-bhàgya, 1. 1, 9-10 © . 3b 
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-~ without a permanent sell. ‘The feelings of pleasure or 
pain also arise in an individual when he gets something 
considered to be the means of attaining a remembered 
pleasure, or gets into something which had previously led 
to a painful experience. “So too knowledge as a process 
of reflective thinking requires a permanent self which first 
desires to know something, then reflects on it und finaily 
attains certain knowledge about it. All these phenomena 
of desire, etc., cannot be explained either by the body or 
the senses or the mind as a series of cognitions or a stream 
of consciousness, Just as the experience of one man can- 
not be remembered by another man, so the body or the 
senses which are really series of different physiological 
states and stages, and the mind or the empirical self, 
which is admittedly an aggregate of different momentary 
psychieal states and processes, cannot explain the pheno- 
mena of desire, aversion and volition, pleasure, pain and 
cognition.’ ' 
he later Naiyaüyikas go a step further and maintain 
CR ARR that the self is directly known through 
eoe experience of internal or mental perception (mà- 
e self ın internal 
perception. nasapratyaksa). "Of course, when 
its existence is denied or doubted by 
anyone, the self must be inferred and proved in the way 
explained above. The mental perception of the self may 
teke either of two forms. It may be a perception in the 
form of pure seli-consciousness, which is due to a contact 
between the mind and the pure self, and is expressed in 
tbe judgment ‘Iam.’ According to some WNaiyayikas, 
however, the pure self cannot be an object of perception. 
The self is perceived only through some such quality of it as 
cognition, feeling or willing, and ғо the perceptual judgment 
is in the form, ‘I am knowing,’ ‘I am happy’, and so forth. 
We do not perceive the self as such, but as knowing or feel- 
ing or doing something. Hence self-consciousness is а 
mental perception of the self as present in some mode of 
consciousness. While one's own self can be perccived, 
other selves in other bodies can only be inferred from their 
intelligent bodily actions, since these cannot be explained 
by the unintelligent body “and require а conscious self for 
their performance.” 


1 Vide Bhasya, 1. 1. 10. 
2 Vede Tarkabhásgá, p. 6; Tarkakaumudi, p. 5; Bhásüpariccheda 
and Mgklàcali, 49-50. =- 
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The end of almost all the systems of Indian 

| - philosophy is the attainment of 
Liberation is free- : : Hd - AT s 
dom from all раїо and Mukti or liberation for the indivi- 
suffering. . dual self. This is especially true 
of the Ny8ya system which proposes, at the very out- 
set, to give us a knowledge of reality or realities for 
the realization of the highest good or the summum 
bonum of our life. The different systems, however. 
give us different descriptions of this consummate state 
of the soul’s existence. For the Nalyayikas it isa 
state of negation, complete and absolute, of all pain 
“and suffering. Apavarga or liberation is absolute 


_ freedom from pain. This implies that it 1s a state in 
ә?” 


~ which the soul is released from all the bonds of its 


M = 


connection with the body and the senses. бо long as 
the soul із conjoined with a body, it is impossible for 
it to attain the state of utter freedom from pain. The 
body with the sense organs being there, we cannot 
possibly prevent their contact with undesirable and 
unpleasant objects, and so must submit to the inevi- 
table experience of painful feelings. Hence in 
liberation, the soul must be free from the shackles of 
the body and the senses. But when thus severed from 
the body, the soul ceases to have 
Init the self ceases not only painful but also pleasur- 
to bave any experi- : 
ence, painful or plea- able experiences, nay more, it 
surable, and exists as à 
a pure substance de- ceases to have any experience or 
void of consciousness. ë consciousness. Зо in liberation the 
self exists as a pure substance free from all connection 
with the body, neither suffering pain, nor enjoying 
pleasure, nor having consciousness even. Liberation 
is the negation of pain, not in the sense of a suspen- 
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* sion of it for a longer or shorter period of time, as in 
a good sleep or a state of recovery from some disease 
-or that of relief from some bodily or mental affliction. 
It is absolute freedom from pain for all time to come. 
It is just that supreme condition of the soul which has 
been variously described in the scriptures as ‘freedom from 
fear’ (abhayam), ‘freedom from decay and change’ (aja- 
ram), ‘freedom from death’ (amrtyupadam), and so forth.’ 
To attain liberation one must acquire a true know- 
ledge of the self and all other objects of experience 
(tattva-jfiana). Не must know the self as distinct from 
the body, the mind, the senses, etc. For this he should 2 
first listen to the scriptural instruc- ` 
tions about the self (éravana). Then, _ m. 


he should firmly establish the know- 
ledge of the self by means of reasoning (manana). 


Finally, he must meditate on the self in conformity — 
with the principles of yoga (nididhyásana). These help 
him to realize the true nature of the self as dislinct 
from the body and all other objects. With this reali- 
zation, the wrong knowledge (mithya-jnána) that ‘I am 
the body and the mind' is destroyed, and one ceases to 
be moved to action (pravrtti) by passions and impulses 
(dosa). When а man becomes thus free from desires 
and impulses, he ceases to be affected by the effects of 
his present actions, done with no desire for fruits. 
His past karmas or deeds being exhausted by producing 
their effects, the individual has to undergo no more birth 
in this world (janma). The cessation of birth means the 
end of his connection with the body and, consequently, 
of all pain and suffering (dubkha?; and that is liberation.* 


1 Vide Bhüsya, 1, 1. 22. cf. Pragna Upanigad, 5. 7. 
1 Qj. Bhügya, 1. 1. 2; Tarkasangraha and Dipika, pp. 106-107. 


The way tc attain- 
ment of liberation. 
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V. Tue Nyaya THEOLOGY 


It is by no means true to say that the Nydaya and 

the Vaisesika Sutra make no men- 

Ue ree foa Vade tion of God." We-do find short 
gika sütras, references to the Divine Being in 
both the sitras.* Тһе later Naiyàyikas give us ап 
elaborate theory of God and connect it with the 
doctrise of liberation. According to these Naiyayikas, 
the individual self can attain true knowledge of realities 


and, through it, the state of liberation only by the 


grace of God. Without God's grace neither the true 


knowledge of the categories of philosophy nor the 
highest end of liberation is attainable by any individual 
being of the world. So the questions that arise are: 
What is God? How do we know that God exists? 


1. The Idea of God 


God is the ultimate cause of the creation, main- 
' tenance and destruction of the 
os ie € eternal world. He does not create the 
creates, maintains and world out of nothing, but out of 
destroys the world. | | 
eternal atoms, space, time, ether, 
minds (manas) and souls. The creation of the world 
means the ordering of the eternal entities, which are 
coexistent with God, into a moral world, in which in- 
dividual selves enjoy and suffer according to the merit 
and demerit of their actions, and all physical objects 
serve as means to the moral and spiritual ends of our 


t Vide Hiriyanoa, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, p. 242. 
2 Vide Nyàya-süt., 4, 1. 19-21; Vaisesika-sat., 2. 1. 17-19. 
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life. God is thus the creator of the world in the sense 
of being the first efficient cause of the world and not 
its material cause, t.e. a sort of demiurgus or a 
builder” of the ordered universe. He is also the pre- 
server of the world in so far as the world is kept in 
existence by the willof God. So also He is the des- 
troyer who lets loose the forces of destruction when the 
exigencies of the moral world require it. ‘Then, God is 
one, infinite and eternal, since tlie world of space and 
time, minds and souls does not limit Him, but is 
related to Him as a body tothe self which resides in 
it. He is omnipotent, although He is guided in His 
activities by moral considerations of the merit and de- 
merit of human actions. Не is omniscient in so far as 
He possesses right knowledge of ali things and events. 
He has eternal intelligence as a power of direct and 
steadfast cognition of all objects. Eternal intelligence 
is only an inseparable attribute of God, not His very 
essence as maintained in the Advaita Vedanta. He 
possesses to the fullall the six perfections (sadaisvaryya) 
and is majestic, almighty, all-glorious, infinitely beauti- 
ful, and possessed of infinite knowledge and perfect 
freedom from attachment. ' 

Just as God is the efficient cause ol the world, so 


He is the directive cause of the 
rade ot. не nde actions of all living beings. No 
Tee including our- creature, not even man, is abso- 

lutely free in his actions. He is 
relatively free, t.e. his actions are done by him 
under the direction and guidance of the Divine 
Being. Just as a wise and benevolent father 


! Vide Saddarsana, Ch. 1, AusumdAjals, 5. 
31—1605D 
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directs his-son to do certain things, according to his 
gifts, capacities and previous atiainments, so God 
directs all living beings to do such actions and feel such 
natura] consequences thereof as are consistent with their 
past conduct and character. While man is the efficient 
instrumental cause of his actions, God is their efficient 
directive cause (prayojoka kartā). Thus God is the 
moral governor of the world of living beings including 
ourselves, the impartial dispenser of the fruits of our 
actions (kacmaphaladaia), and the supreme arbiter of 
our joys and sorrows. ' 


2. Proofs for the Existence of God 


- Now the more important question which naturally 
arises here is this : Whai are the proofs for the exist- 
ence of God? ‘The Муауа -Vaigesikas have to their 
credit an array of proofs which include almost all tbe 
arguments given in Western philosophy for God's 
existence. There are as many as ten proofs, of 
which the more important may be considered here. 


(1) The Causal Argument 


All composite objects of the world, formed by the 
combination of atoms (e.g. moun- 
Al composite and tajns, seas, etc.), must have a cause 


limited objects of the 
world must have an because they are of the nature of 


— — wao effects, like a pot. That all such 
семе ара, ава that objects of the world are effects 

follows first from their being made 
up of parts (savayava) and secondly, from their possess- 


ing an intermediate magnitude (avantaramahattva). 


1 Vide Nyüya-bhügya, 4.1 21. 
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Space, time, ether and self are not effectis, because these 
are infinite substances, not made up of parts. Atoms 
of earth, water, light and air, and the mind are not the 
effects of any cause, because they are simple, indivisible 
and infinitesimal substances. All other composite 
objects of the world, like mountains and seas, the 
sun and the moon, the stars and íhe planets must 
be the elfects of some cause, since they are both made 
up of parts and possess limiied dimensions. These 
objects are what they are because of the concurrence 
of a number of material causes. Therefore, there must 
be an intelligent cause (kartā), for all these effects. 
Without the guidance of an intelligent cause the 
material causes of these things cannot attain just that 
order, direction and co-ordination which enable them 
to produce these definite effects. This intelligent cause 
must have a direct knowledge of the material causes 
(the atoms) as means, a desire to attain some end, and 
the power of will to accomplish or realize the end 
(jiana-cikirsa-krti). He must also be omniscient 
(sarvajna), since only an omniscient being can have 
direct knowledge of such absolutely simple and 
infinitely small entities as atoms and the like. That 
is, He must be God and none but God. ' 


The first argument of the Naiyüyikas, ıt will be 


A comparison of the observed, resembles the causal argu- 


Naiyüyika's causa] ment for God's existence as explained 
argument with that of by some Western thinkers like Paul 
Western theologians. Janet," Hermann Lotze? and James 


1 Vide Kusumanjali, 5; Sarvadargana, Ch. ХІ; Ta rikasanmgraha 
and Dipikd, pp. 21-22. 

? Vide Final Causes, Bk. 1, Ch. I. 

з Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Che. I and II. 
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Martineau." According to them, the world oi finite 
objects requires an ontelligent cause which gives order 
and co-ordination to their concurrent physical causes. Thus 
Janet lays it down as a principle that all co-ordination 
between divergent phenomena implies a final cause or 
an intelligent agent who effects the complex combi- 
nation of such separate phenomena. So also, both Lotze 
and Martineau start from the fact of physica] causation 
in the world and rise up to the conception of an intelligent 
principle as its ultimate ground and reason. Indeed, the 
Naiyüyika view of an efficient cause as an intelligent agent 
strikingly anticipates Martineau's idea of cause as will direc- 
ted to the realization of ends. There is, however, some 
differ: nce between these theists and the Naiyayikas. Western 
theists generally believe that God is not only the cause 
of the order and unity of tbings in the world, but also the 
creative energy that gives existence to the things of Nature. 
For the Naiyayikas, however, God is only the cause of the 
order of Nature, and notofthe existence of the ultimate 
constituents of it. Still the Nyüya conception of God 
cannot be called deistic. According to deism, God creates 
the world at a certain point of time and then leaves it 
to itself. He has usually no concern with the affairs 
of the world, although He may occasionally interfere 
with them in case of grave emergency ава clock-maker 
does when bis manufactured clock gets out of order. On 
the Nyaya theory, however, God maintains a continuous 
relation with the world (being conceived as not only the 
creator, but also as its maintainer and destroyer). This 
ie the essence of theism as distinguished from deism and, 
as such, the Nyüya conception of God is rather theistic 
than deistic. 


Gi) The Argument from Adrsta 


The second argument of the Naiyayikas is this: The 
кү; | question here is: How are we to 
pare care ah explann- account for the differences in our lot 
tion which must be here on earth? Some people ure 
given in terms of our happy and some miserable, some 
good or bad deeds. wise and some ignorant. What may 
be the cause of all these variations in our worldly life ? 


1 Vide A Study of Religion, BK. 11, Cb. I. 
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We cannot say that they have no causes, because these 
are so many evenís in our life, and every event musthave = 
its cause, Now the causes which produce our joys and | 
sorrows in this iife are our own actions in this or some 
previous iife. We enjoy or suffer in this life because of 
our good or bad actions. The law that governs the lives of 
individual souls is the mors! law of karma which requires 
that every individual being must reap the fruits of its 
own actions, good or bad, right or wrong. There is 
nothing strange or improbable in tbis. It follows logically 
from the law of universal causation, which means that 
every cause must produce its effect and every effect 
must be produced by ів cause. That our moral 
actions are as good causes as our physical actions must be 
admitted by every one who believes in the law of causation x 
and extends it to the moral world. Just as bodily acts 
produce bodily changes, and mental functions produce 
mental changes and dispositions, so morally good or bad 
actions lead to good or bad moral consequences, such as 
reward or punishment, happiness or misery. Hence it 1s 
established that our jovs and sorrows are due to our own 
actions.' > 


But the next question is: How do our mora! actions 
а tus (be. stock produce their consequences which 
of merit and demerit Пау be separated from them by iong 
accruing from our good intervals of time ? Many of our 
and bad actions. So joys and sorrows cannot be traced 
Ee 106 is a nec to any work done by us in this life. 
альна Even those that are due to acts 
done in this life, do not arise out of them immediately, 


! Tf the world be created by God, who is not only omnipotent but 
also morally perfect, it is not unreasonable to think that good actions 
must produce роса effects and bad actions mnst produce bad effects in 
our lives. If God is both the creator and moral governor of the worldy. 
it logically follows tbat buman beings are responsible to God for their . 
actions. It follows also tbat our actions are judged by God as good or i 
Бай, right or wrong, according as they do ог do not help us to realize the | 
end of our life, or to perform our own duties to God and man. And 
from this it is but natural and rational to conclude that God rewards us 
for our good acts and punishes us for bad ones. In other words, in 
a world created by God, good actions must lead to good results and evil 
actions must not fail to'lead to evil consequences. 
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» «but áffer ато) А sinner in the heyday of youth 

> — may be a sufferer in the infirmity of old age. бо it is 

"ers maintained that our good actions produce a certain efh- 

2 z 7eieney ealled merit (punya), and bad actions produce some 

^ > “deficiency called demerit (рара) in our souls and these 

— * . persist long after our actions have ceased and disappeared. 

^ This stock of merit and demerit accruing from good and 

bad actions is. called adrsta. There is nothing more 

mysterious in the concept of adrsta than in those of virtue 

and vice. Just as good actions have a purifying, so bad 

. actions have a-corrupting effect on our mind. And just 

М ав virtue conduces to a sense of security, serenity and 

- peace (in a word, happiness), so vice plunges the -mind 

into the ruffled waters of suspicion, distraction and 

uneasiness (in a word, unhappiness). In the same way, 

adrsta, as the sum-total of merit and demerit accruing 

- from our past actions, produces our present joys and 
= sorrows. 


‘But low is it that adrsta manages to produce the proper 
—— "£^ consequences ? It is an unintelligent 
 ". © But edrsta being an principle which cannot by itself 
^ mmintelligent privciple . Jead to just that kind and degree of 
iue T rinay wise joy and sorrow which are due to 
person, namely, God. our past actions. So it is argued 
^ that adrsta must be guided by some 
intelligent agent to produce its proper consequences. 
Individual selves cannot be said to direct or control adfsta, 
for they do not know anything about their adrgta, and 
further, it is not infrequently that adrsta defies the control 
of their will. So the intelligent agent, who guides adrsta 

i through the proper channels to produce the proper effects, 

- 3a the eternal, omnipotent and omniscient Divine Being. 
ts is God who controls our  adrsta, and dispenses 

` # ali the joys and sorrows of our life, in strict accordance . 
3 „ with it. Or, as Kant would say, it is God who combines 
T J "happiness with virtue and misery with vice. God gives us 
! the fruits of our actions in the shape of enjoyments or 
afflictions in a way Similar to that in which à wise and 
potent monarch rewards or punishes his subjects according 

= Фо the merit or guilt attaching to their good or bad actions.’ 
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(ii) Тһе Argument from the Authoritativeness Ўй 


6.2 


"- 
of the Scriptures, | | « ^ 
^ 


ap 
4 v ? | "wr 
Another argument for God's existence is based. on the 


Th _ gcriptu | e е E 
Ула) азы ti wr n The authority of the scriptures is 


authoritative texts. accepted as unquestionable and 


This ia due to the infallibie in all religions. Now the © 





supreme authority of question, we are to consider here, is 


Hbeir author who must this: What is the source of the“ 


Deom E ER —— authority of the Vedas? According 

to the  Naiyüyikas, the -authority 
(pramanya) of the Vedas has its source ‘in the supreme 
authority of their suthor (aptapramanpya). Just as the 
authoritativeness of the medical science, or for the matter of 


that, of ali sciences, is derived from the scientists «ho - 


founded them, so the authoritativeness of the Vedas is 
derived from some person who imparted that character 
them. Тһе validity of the Vedas may be tested like that of 
any science, by following their injunctions about worldly 
objeets and seeing how they produce the desired results. Of 
course, the truth of other Vedie texts bearing on supersen- 
sible objects cannot, like some scientific truths, be tested in 
this way. Still, we may accept the whoie of the Vedas as 


` valid and authoritative, in the same way in which we 


accept the whole оѓ а science as true when, as a matte; of 
fact, we can verify only (ome paris of it. So we must ex- 
plain the authority of the Vedas by referring them to some 


authoritative person. Now theindividual self (jivs) cannot, 


be the author oí the Vedas, since the supramundane reali- 
ties and the transcendent principles related in the Vedas 

“cannot be objects of the knowledge of any ordinary indi- 
vidual. Hence tbe author of the Vedas must be the 
supreme person who has a direct knowledge of al! objecta, 
past, present and future, finite, infinite and imfinitesimal, 
sensible and supersensible, That is, the Vedas, like other 
scriptures, are revealed by God.' 


1 Nyüya-bhügya, 2. 1. 68, Kusumáfijaii, b, p. 62. 
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> 


(iv) The Testimony of Sruti 


` Another proof of God's existence is this : God exists, 

because the Vedic scripture (Sruti) 

Tye гаі bears bears testimony to His existence. 
atimony to the exis Неге are some ofthe scriptural texts: 

nce of God. ‘The highest eternal self is the Lord of 


— all, the ruler of all, the protector of 
all..." “The great unborn spirit is the receiver of all 







~- offerings and the giver of all gifts.'" ‘Тһе one God lies 


— 


, > 
- 


-. hidden in all, is all-prevading, is the inmost self of all and 


the controller and sustainer of all.’’? ‘‘He is the ruler 
of all selves and the creator of the world.” ^ In the 
Bhagavadgità also, the Lord says:  ''l am the Father and 
the Mother of this world, its Foster-parent, and its eternal 
and immutable God.” “TI am the highest end of all, the 
maintainer of all, the controller of all, the witness of all, 
the abode of all, the shelter of all, the friend of all, the 
creator of all, the destroyer of ali, the substratum of all, 


“and the unchanging ground of tbe origin and destruction 


P «ТАБЫ 


It will appear from tbe above that the 6rutior the 
scripture bears unmistakable testimony to the existence 
of God. But the question that may 

Bot why should one agitate the mind of tbe reader is: 
accept the testimony — Why should one believe in God simply 
of the scripture on this : E 
point ? on the authority of the scriptures : 
An ordinary man may be inclined to do 

so, if he has not the spirit of critical enquiry in him. 
But a critical philosopher may say that scriptural testi- 
mony has no importance for philosophy, which is satisfied 
with nothing short of logically vaiid arguments in the 
attainment of true knowledge about anything, human or 
divine. бо long as these are not forthcoming, the appeal 
to authority is of no avail. It may also be thought that 
such logical support for the belief m God is afforded by the 


Brhadáranyaka Upanigad, 4. 4. 22, 1. 1. 24. 
Svetasvatara Upanigad, 6. 11. 

Kausitaki Upanigad, 4. 18. 

Bhagavadgita, Ч, 17-18. 
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traditional proofs of God's existence. But as Immanuel 
ice Kant’ and, after him, Hermann 
— — Dg Lotze? have clearly shown, none of 
for God's exiMence the so-called proofs can really prove 
shows that God can- the existence of God, To prove any- 
not be proved in any thing is to deduce it as a necessary 
sind —— conclusion from certain given pres 
God as spirit. " mises. But God being the highest of - 
all premises, i.e. the ultimate reality,- 
there cannot be any anterior premise or premises from ~ 
which we can deduce God as a conclusion. The onto- 
logical proof starts from the idea of the most perfect being 
and infers its existence on the ground that without exis- 
tence it would not be most perfect. So, the cosmological 
argument starts from the sensible world asa finite and 
conditioned reality, and argues to tbe existence of an 
infinite, unconditioned and supersensible reality as the 
ground thereof. Similarly, the teleological proof lays stress 
on the udaptation of means to ends which we find every- 
where in nature and infers the existence of an infinitely 
intelligent creator of the world. But all these proofs are 
vitiated by the fallacy of deducing the existence of God 
from the mere idea of Him. The idea of the most perfect 
being may involve the idea of existence, but not actual 
existence, just as the thought of one hundred rupees in my 
pocket involves the image or the idea of their existence, 
but not their real physical existence. So, to think of the 
conditioned world we have to think of the unconditioned, 
or to explain the adaptation of things we Eave to think of 
an intelligent cause. But to think of the existence of 
something is not to prove its existence, since the thought 
of existence is not actual existence. 
The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that the 
existence of God cannot be proved by any argument. In 
truth, mere reasoning or logical argu- 
Experience is the ment cannot prove the existence of 
only source of our anything. The existence of a thing 
К айта: is to be known, if at all, tbrough 
experience, direct or indirect. A man 
of normal vision may indirectly know what orange colour 
is, if he has seen red and yellow, but no orange as yet. 
But a man who is born blind can never know what colour 


! Vide E. Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol, II, Ch. XIII. 
2 Vide Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, Ch, I. 
82— 160511 
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is, however much he may argue and reason logically. If 
by some surgical operation, the man is blessed with the 
power of vision, a single glance at some coloured objects 
shall reveal to him the world of colours.  Lotze' told us 
the truth about our knowledge of God when he said: 
“! Therefore, all proofs that God exists are pleas put 
forward in justification of our faith and of the particular 


way in which we feel that we must apprehend this 


highest principle.” This point becomes more clear 
when in his criticism of Anselm's form of the ontological 
roof, he observes: ** To him (Anse!m) the assumption 
that it (God) does not exist seemed to conflict with 
that immediate conviclion of its reality, which all our 
theoretic, aesthetic. and moral activities constrain our 
souls to entertain’’. "*''Although,'" he goes on to say, 
“ weak enough as a proof, Anselm's argument expresses an 
immediate fact about our minds, namely that impulse 
which we experience towards the supersensuous, and that 
faith in its truth which is tbe starting- 
point of all religion.” It becomes 
adundantly eieur from all this that 
God must be known through direct ex- 
perience and not through any process 
of reasoning, If there is this direct experience, no proof is 
necessary, just as no reasoning is needed to convince you 
that you аге now reading this book. If there is no direct 
experience of God, we may pile up proof after proof and 
yet remain as unconvinced as ever with regard to the 

existence of God. 
For the knowledge of God or of any supersensuous 
reality, those who have no direct ex- 


God's existence must 
be known tbrough 
direct experience and 
pot by means of 
reasoning. 


Those who have no 
direct experience of 
God, must depend, for 
their knowledge sbout 
God, en others who 
have tbat direct ex- 

rience. Тһе  éruti 
being the expression 
of euch direct ex- 

ience of God is a 
unt source of our 
belief in God. 


bave been, 


for all 


perience must d2pend on the authority 
of those rare blessed souls who are 
pure in heart and have seen God, 
like the Upanisadic seers and the 
Christian saints. So, Sruti or the 
scripture, being the embodiment of 
the knowledge imparted by the 
enlightened sages and seers of God, 
may be accepted as a source of right 
knowledge about God. Just as the 
great scientists and their sciences 
ages, the source of our knowledge of 


1 Ор. cit., pp. 9, 12 (italics ours). 
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many scientific truths, so the Vedas and Upanisads (éruti) 
constitute a just ground of our belief in one universal 
spiritual truth, i.e. God.' 


3.  Anti-theistic Arguments 


It may be objected here that the last two proofs given 
above involve us in the fallacy of 


The charge of arguing reasoning in a circle. In the third 
in а circle against 


tt i : г 
EAT po author of the Vedas, while in the 


fourth, the Vedas are exhibited as the 
ground of our knowledge of God. It appears, therefore, 
that we prove God’s existence from the Vedas and that 
of the Vedas by the revelation of God, But that there is 
really no circular reasoning here becomes clear when we 
distinguish between the order of knowledge and the order 
of existence. In tbe order of existence, God 1s first and 
creates the Vedas, imparting to them their authoritative 
character. In the order of knowledge, however, the Vedas 
come first, and we rise from them to a knowledge of God. 
But for our knowledge of the Vedas, we need not be 
necessarily and absolutely dependent on God, since these 
may be learned from an eligible and efficient teacher, 
Al! reciprocal dependence is not reasoning in a circle. 16 
is only when there is reciprocal dependence with reference 
to the same order or within the same universe of discourse, 
that there arises the fallacy of reasoning in a circle. In 
the present case, however, the Vedas depend on God for 
their existence but not for their knowledge, while God 
depends on the Vedas for our knowledge of Him but not 
for His existence. So there is really no faliavy of reason- 
ing in a circie.* . 
Another objection to the Nyàya theory of God is this: 
| If God be the creator of the world, 
Reply to the second He must have a body, since without 
guten. body no action is possible. This 
objection, the Naiyàáyikas reply, fails because itiscaught 
between the two borns of a dilemma. If God's existence 
is proved by éruti, then tke objection stands precluded, for 
there is no point in arguing against what is already proved. 
On the other hand, if the very existence of God is not 


| Cj. Киѕитайјаїї, 5- 
2 Vide Sarvadar£ana, Ch. XI. 


proof, it is shown that God is tlie. 


* 
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proved, there is no basis for an argument against the 
possibility of his action without a body.' 
Still another anti-theistic argument is based on the 
PES GUIAS chisation problem of the end of creation, In 
ЖАЗ tbo "aiyüyiks'u creating the world God must have 
reply to it. some end in view, for nobody acts 
without a desire to realize some end. 
But what may be the end of God's crentive activity ? It 
cannot be any end of Ніз own, because there are no un- 
fulfilled desires or unattained ends in the Divine Being 
who is perfect. Nor can it be the end or good ot others. 
He who labours only for others must not be regarded as 
an intelligent person. It cannot be said that God was 
moved by compassion (karuni) in the act of creation. If 
it were really so, He should have made all his creatures 
perfectly happy and not so miserable as we actually find 
them. Compassion is just the desire to relieve the suffer- 
ing of other creatures without any self-interest. Бо it 
follows that the world is not created by God. The 
Naiyüyikas meet this objection thus: ''God's action in 
creation is indeed caused by compassion. But we must 
not forget that the idea of creation which consists oniy 
of bappiness is inconsistent with the nature of things. 
Certain eventual differences in the form of happiness or 
misery are bound to arise out of the good or bad actions 
of the beings who are to be created. It cannot be said 
that this will limit God's independence in so far as His 
compassionate creative act depends on the actions of other 
beings. One’s own body does not hinder one. Rather, it 
helps one to act and achieve one’s ends. In а like 
manner, the created world does not hinder and limit God, 
but serves as the means for the realization of God's moral 
ends and rational purposes.'' * 


V1. CONCLUSION 


The value of the Nyàya system lies especially 
in ite methodology or theory of knowledge on which it 
buildsits philosophy. One of the charges against Indian 
philosophy is that it is based on religious authority and 


| Ibid. 
1 Ibid, 
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is, therefore, dogmatic and not critical. The Nyáya 
philosophy is a standing repudiation of this charge. 
The theory of knowledge, formulated by the Nyaya, 
is made the basis not only of the Nyaya-Vaisesika, but 
also of otber Indian systems, with slight modifications. 
The Nyàya applies the method of logical criticism to 
rolve the problems of life and reality. It is by means 
of a sound logic that it finds out the truth and defends 
it against hostile criticism. But the Nyaya theory of 
pluralistic realism is not as satisfying as its logic. 
Here we have a common-sense view of the world as 
a system of many independent realities, like material 
atoms, minds, individual souls and God, which are 
externally related to one another in space, time and 
ākāśa. It does not give us a systematic philosophy 
of the world asa whole in the light of one universal 
absolute principle. The philosophical position of the 
Nyāya is said to be lower than that of the Sankhya or 
the Vedanta. This becomes manifest when we con- 
sider its theory of the individual self and God. 
According to it, the individual self is a substance which 
is not essentially conscious and intelligent, but ts 
accidentally qualified by consciousness when associated 
with a body. But such a view of the self 18 contra- . 
dicted by the evidence of our direct experience which 
reveals the self as an essentially conscious subject and 
not as a thing with the quality of consciousness. 
Further, on this view, the liberated self has no cons- 
ciousness and is, therefore, indistinguihsable from a 
material substance. The Nyaya conception of God as 
the architect of the world, its efficient but not materia! 
cause, has an obvious reference to human relations and 
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reduces God to the position of a human artificer who 
makes things out of given material. There is indeed 
the suggestion that the world of things and beings is 
related to God as one’s body is to one’s self. But this 
+ idea is not properly developed in the direction of a full- 


p fledged theism. Still, as a philosophy of life, the 


Nyaya theism із no less edifying and assuring than 
other forms of it. 


СІ. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE VAISESIKA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The Vaisesika system was founded by Kanada. It 
jor is so named in view ofthe fact that 

The WVaigesika sys- . . : | 
tem was founded by visesa as a category of know- 
— ledge has been e'aborately discussed 


in it. The founder of this philosophy, we are told, `- 


was surnamed ‘Kanāda’ because he led the life of an 


ascetic and used to live on grains of corn gleaned 


from the field. He was also named Ulüka. So the 
Vaiéesika philosophy is also known as the Капада or 
Aulukya system. 


The first systematic work of this philosophy is the 


Vaiscsika-sütra of Kanada. It is 
al isc rata divided into ten adhyàyas or books, 

each consisting of two ahnikas or 
sections.  Praéastapada's Paddrtha-dharma-sangraha 
has not the character of a Bhasya, but reads like an 
independent exposition of the Vaisesika philosophy. 
Further. we know from two commentaries ' on 
Sankara's Sdriraka Bihdsya that Ravana, King of 
Ceylon, wrote a commentary on the Vaisesika-sttra. 
Udayana's Kirandvalt and Siidbara's Nydaya-kandalt 
are two excellent commentaries on Prasastapada’s 
work.  Vallabbácàrja's Nydya-lildvati is a valuable 


%. . 


compendium of Vaiéesika philosophy. The later works. · 


on the Vaisesika combine this system with the Муауа. 


1 Vide Ртакаіа' ёа and Ratnaprabhda, 2.2.11. 
53—1605B "X à > 
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Of these Sivaditya's Sapta-padarthi, Laugaksi Bháaskara's 
Tarka-kaumudi and Viávanatha's Bhdsdpariccheda with 


its commentary Siddhànta-muktávali ате important. 


The Nyàya and the Vaisesika аге allied systems of 
philosophy (samanatantra). They 
have the same end in view, namely, 
liberation of the individual self. 
According to both, ignorance is the root cause of all 


Its relation to the - 
Nyaya system. 


pain and suffering ; and liberation, which consists in 


their absolute cessation, is to be attained through a 
rieht knowledge of reality. There is, however, some 


difference between the two systems on two fundamental 


points. While the Nyàya accepts four independent 
eources of knowledge, namely, perception, inference, 
comparison and testimony, the Vaisesika recognizes 
only two, viz. perception and inference, and reduces 
comparison and verbal testimony to perception and 
inference. Secondly, the Naiyàyikas give us a list of 
sixteen padarthas which, according to them, cover the 
whole of reality and include those accepied in the other 
system. The Vaisesikas, on the other hand, recognize 
only seven padürthas and comprebend all reals under 
them. These seven categories of reality are (1) dravya 
| or substance, (2) guna or quality, 
The seven categories ie у= 
oí tbe Vaiéesika (3) karma or action, (4) samanya or 
куаш, generality, (5) viéesa or particula- 
rity, (6) samavaya or the relation of inbherence, and (7) 
abhiva or non-existence. The Vaigesika philosophy is 
ar elaboration and a critical study of these seven cate- 
gories. - : | 
Padartha literally means the object denoted bya 
word. So by padartha we propose to mean all objects 
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of knowledge or all reals. Now, according to the 
Vaigesikas, all objects, denoted by words, -may- be 

n: broadly divided into two classes, 
of which віх ате ; ; | 
positive and one pega- namely, being and non-being (bhava 
s and abhava). Being stands for all 
that is or for all positive realities, such ав existent 
physical things, minds, souls, etc. Similarly, non-being 
stands for all negative facts like the non-existence’ of 
things. 'There sre six kinds of being or positive 
realities, namely. substance, quality, action, generality, - 
particularity and  inherence. To these’ tbe. later 
Vaigesikas added a seventh padartha called -abhāva 
which stands for all negative facts.“ LIS. 


II. THe CATEGORIES 


1. Substance or Dravya * 


A dravya or substance is that in which a quality 
Sabatini © Ge. tho: 122-82 action can exist, but which is 
substratum of qualities distinct from both.: Without sub- 
and actiins ond the 3 
material cuuse of com- Stance there can be no quality or 
pose 12266 action. A thing must be or exist, if 
it is to have any quality or action belonging to it. So 
a substance is the substratum of qualities and actions. 
It is also the constitutive or materia] cause (sama- 
vay ikarana) of other composite things produced from 
it. Thus a cloth is a composite thing formed by the 


1 Vide Tarkimrta, Ch. I: Tarkabhasa. p.29;  Vaifesika-rüt,, 
1.1.14. 

2 Wide Tavkasangraha, Secs. on Uddesa and Dravys ; Tarkabkaga, 
pp. 20-23 ; Vais£ceika-süt,, 1.1.15 Т | 
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combination of a number of threads of a certain colour. 
Now the threads are the material or constitutive causes 
of the clotb, because it is made of threads and subsists 
in them. Similarly, wood and lead are the material 
causes of a wooden pencil because it is made of them * 
There are nine kinds of substances, namely, earth or 
prthivi, water or jala, livht or tejas, 
oj here are nine kinds sir or vayu, ether or ākāśa, time or 
kala, space or dik, soul or atma, 
and mind or manas. Of these the first five are called 
physical elements (paficabhnita), since each of them 
possesses a specific or peculiar quality (visesa guna) 
which is sensed by an external sense. Smell is the 
peculiar property of earth. Other substances have 
smell only as they are mixed up with some quantity 
of earib. There is smell in muddy water, but no smell 
in water which is pure. "Taste is the peculiar property 


of water, colour of light, touch of air, and sound of 


1 Аз distinguished from sarravüyikárana, the colour of the threads 


is, according to the Ny&ya-Vaisegika, the asamavayikarana or non- 
constitutive cause «f the  co'our of the cloth. It is the mediate 
cause of an effect. The colour of {һе threads determines the 
colour of the cloth throogh being rvlated to the tbreads which 
are the constitutive causes. There is still another kind of cause, 
namely, the nimittskárapa or efficient cause. It stands for that cause of 
ap effect which is neither constitutive nor pon-constitutive, but still 
necessary for the effect. Thus the shuttle is the efficient cause of the 
cloth, because it ia the instrument by which the combination of threads 
is effected in order to manufacture a piece of cloth. It includes also the 
directive cause (prayojaka or nirvartaka) and final cause (bhokté) of the 
effect. In relation to acloth, the weaveris the prayoiaka or directive 
cause because he із the agent who scts on and directs the previous sauser 
to bring about the effect. Бо also, the bbok!à or final cause of the cloth 
is tbe person or persons whose purpose it serves, i.e. ibe wearer of the 
cloth. Cf. Aristotle's classification of causes into the formal, material, 
efficient and боа]. 
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акаќа or ether. There five specific qualities are sensed 
by the five external senses. Each of the senses is con- 
etituted by tbe physical element whose specific quality 
is sensed by it. The sense of smell is constituted by 
the element of earth, the sense of taste by water, the 
sense of sight by light, that of touch by air, and that 
of hearing by akaga. We find that eartby substances, 
like odoriferous particles in smelling objects, manifest 
the quality of smell. From this we conclude that the 
sense of smell which manifests smell is constituted by 
earth. For similar reasons it is held ibat the senses - 
of taste, sight, touch and hearing are respectively 
made of the elements of water, light, air and ether. 


The substances of earth, water, light and air are 

of two kinds, namely, eternal 

The atoms of earth, (nitya) and  mnon-eternal (anitya). 
water, light and air are : * 

eternal, while com. ‘The atoms (paramanu) of earth, 

paunda лова are water, light and air are eternal, 

because an atom is partless and can 

be neither produced nor destroyed. Ali other kinds of 

earth, water, etc. are non-eternal, because they are 

produced by the combination of atoms, and are, there- 

fore, subject to disintegration and destruction. We 

cannot ordinarily perceive an atom. The existence of 

atoms is known by an inference 

stoms Ed ty * like this: The ordinary composite 

erence. objects of the world like Jars, tables, 

and chairs, are made up of parts. 

Whatever is produced must be made up of parts, for to 

produce a thing is to combine certain parts 1D a certain 

way. Now if we goon eeparating the parts of a com- 

posite thing, we shall pass from larger to smaller, from 


ia imperceptible. 
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smaller to still smaller, and from these to the smallest 
parts which cannot be further divided in any way. 
‘These indivisible and minutest parts are called 
paramanus or atoms. Ап atom cannot be produced, 
because it has no parts. and to produce means to 
combine parts. Nor can it be destroyed, for to destroy 
a thing is to break it up into its parts, whereas the 
atom has no paris. Thus being neither produced nor 
destructible the atoms or tbe smallest parts of a thing 
are eternal. The atoms are different in kind. _'Тһеге 


are four kinds of atoms, namely, of earth, water, light 
and air, each having its peculiar quality. The Vaise- 


sika view is ihus different from that of the Greek 
atomists like Democritus who believe that all 
atoms are of the came kind, and that they differ in 
quantity and not in quality. 


Áküéa is the fifth physical substance which is the 

| subsiratum of the quality of sound. 
„Акаа is one, Mero?! While sound is perceived, акаба 
sical substance which cannot be perceived. There аге 
two conditions of the external per- 
ception of a substance, namely, that it must havea 
perceptible dimension (mahattva) and manifest colour 
(udbbütarüpavattva). Akasa is not a: limited зара 
coloured substance.: АКкаќа is. an all-pervading bearer 
of the quality of sourid' and is inferred from the percep- 
‘tion of that quality. Every quality must belong to 
come substance. > Sound is not a quality of earth, water, 
light and air, because the qualities of tbese substances 
are not perceived by ihe ear, while sound is perceived 
by our ears. Further, there may be sound in regions 
relatively free from the influence of these substances. 
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Nor can cound belong as a quality to space, time, soul 
and mind, for these exist even when there is no sound 
to qualify them. бо there must be some other sub- 
stance called akasa or ether of which sound is the 
quality. 16 is one and eternal because it is not made’ 
up of parts and does not depend on any other substance 
for its existence. . It is all-pervading in the sense that 
it has an unlimited dimension and its effect or opera- 
tion is perceived everywhere. 


Space (dik) and time (kala) are, like акаќа, imper- 
ceptible substances each cf which Is 
Space and time also one, eternal and  all-pervading. 
are imperceptible sub- Яя ‘ 
stances. Space is inferred as the ground of 
our cognitions of ‘ here ' and ‘ there,’ 
‘near’ and ‘far.’ ‘Time is the cause of our cognitions 
of ‘past,’ ‘present’ and ‘future,’ ‘older’ and 
< younger.' Although one and indivisible, akiga, space 
and time are distingui-hed into different parts and 
thus conventionally spoken of as many by reason of 
certain limiting conditions (upadhi} which affect our 
knowledge of them, Thus the expressions ‘ the ether 
enclosed by a jar, ‘that by a house,’ ‘filled and 
empty space, ‘the east and the west,’ ‘a minute, an 
hour and a day’ are due to the apparent distinctions, 
made by certain conditions, in what is really one ether, 
one space and one time. 


The soul (айтпа) is an eternal and all-pervading 
— substance which is the substratum 
The soul is an eternal 
and all-perva//iog sub- of the phenomena of conscious- 
stance which 1s the 
subsatralumm of con- ness. There are two kinds uf souls, 
eciquiness. namely, the individual soul (jivat- 


mà) and the supreme soul (paramatma or Т#уага). 
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The latter is one, and is inferred as the creator of 
the world. The former is internally or mentally 
perceived as possessing some quality when, for example, 
one says, ‘Iam happy," ‘ Lam sorry,’ and so forth. 
The individual self is not one but many, being different 
in different bodies. 


Manas, which is a substance, is the internal sense 
(antarindriya) for the perception of 
. Manasisan atomic the individual soul and its qualities, 
imperceptible sub- : - s | 
stance. Proofs for the like pleasureand pain.  Itis atomic 
existence of manas or ард cannot, therefore, be perceived. 
Its existence is inferred from the 
following grounds: (a) Just as in the perception of 
the external objects of the world, we require the exter- 
nal senses, so in the perception of internal objects, like 
the soul, cognition, feeling and willing, there must be 
an internal sense, to which we give the name of 
mind (manas). (b) Secondly, we find that although 
the five external senses may be in contact with 
their respective objects at ihe same time, we have 
not simultaneous perceptions of colour, touch, sound, 
taste and smell. But why must this be so ? If when 
talking to a friend in your house, your eyes are in 
contact with his facial expressions, your ears are in 
contact with the rumbling sound of the tram car out- 
side, and your skin is in contact with the clothes you 
wear, you should have simultaneous perceptions of the 
friend's face, of the tram car and of the clothes. Bat 
you do not get all these perceptions at the same time. 
This shows that over and above the contact between the 
external senses and their objects, there must be some 
other cause which limits ihe number of perceptions 
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toone at a time, and the order of perceptions to 
one of succession, i.e. one after the other and not all 
together. Of the different objects which may be in 
gontact with our external senses at one and the same 
time, we perceive only that to which we are attentive. 
This means that we must attend to, or turn our mind 
(manas) and fix it on (manoyoga), the object of percep- 
tion. So every perception requires the contact of the 
mind (manas) with the object through its contact with 
the sense organ in question. That is, we must admit 
the existence of manas as an internal sense. That the 
manas is partless or atomic also follows from the 
order of succession among our experiences. If the 
mind were not an infinitesimal or partless entity, there 
could have been simultaneous contact of its many parts 
with many senses, and so the appearance of many per- 
ceptions at one and the same time. But as this 1s not 
the case, we are to say that the manas із partless or 
atomic, and functions as an internal sense of percep- 
tion. Itis the organ through which the soul attends to 
objects. 


2. Quality or Guna ' 


A quality or guna is defined as that which exists in 
A quality exists ina — & substance and has no quality or 
— or yi me но activity in itself. A substance exists 
it. by itself and is tbe constituent 


(samavayi) cause of things. Ап attribute depends for 


1 Wide Vaisesgika, süt., 1.1.16 ; Tarkasangraha, Sec. on gupa; 
Tarkabhasa, pp. 24-28. 
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its existence on some substance and is never a constitu- 
tive cause of anything. It isa non-constitutive or non- 
material cause of things in so far as it determines only 
their nature and character, but not their existence. All 
qualities must belong to substances and so there cannot 
be qualities of a quality. A red colour belongs to 
some thing and not to any other colour. A quality 
(guna) 15 an unmoving or motionless property 
of things. It inheres in the thing as something 
passive and inactive (niskriya). So it is different from 
both substance (dravya) and action (karma). 
There are altogether twenty-four kinds of qualities. 
These are rüpa or colour, rasa or 
Kinds торо ‘four taste, gandha or smell, sparga or 
touch, éabda or sound, sankhya or 
number, parimana or magnitude, prthaktva or distinct- 
ness, sammyoga or conjunction, vibhaga or disjurction, 
paratva or remoteness, aparatva or nearness, buddhi or 
cognition, sukha or pleasure, duhkha or pain, iccha or 
desire, dvesa or aversion, prayatna or effort, gurutva or 
heaviness, dravatva or fluidity, sneha or viscidity, 
saroskara or tendency, dharma or merit, and adharma or 
demerit. Many of these qualities have subdivisions. 
Thus there are different kinds of colour like white and 
black, red and blue, yellow and green. ‘There are diffe- 
rent kinds of taste, such as sweet, sour, bitter, etc. 
Smell is of two kinds, namely, good and bad. 
The quality of touch is of three kinds, viz. hot, 
cold, and neither hot nor cold. Sound is of two 
kinds, viz. dhvani or an inarticulate sound (e.g. the 
sound of a bell) and varna or an articulate sound (e.g. 
a letter-sound). 
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Number is that quality of things for which we use 
ihe words, one, two, three. There 
of hie: isa quality are many kinds of number from one 
upwards. Magnitude is that quality 
by which things are distinguished as large or small. It 
is of four kinds, viz. the atomic or 
Magnitude isa qua- 

lity of which there are extremely small, the extremely 
See great, the small and the large. 
Prthaktva is that quality by which we know that one 
thing is different and distinct from another, e g. a jar 

from a picture, a table from a chair. 


Conjunction is the union between two or more 
Dontanoton ie ашп things which can exist separately, 
between two separable e.g. a book and a table. The 
things, and disjunc- р з 
tion is their separa. relation between ап effect and its 
tion after conjunction. : : . 
cause is not one of conjunction, 
since the effect cannot exist without relation to the 
cause. Disjunction is the disconnection between things, 
which ends their previous conjunction. Conjunction 1s 
of three kinds, according as itis due to motion in one 
of the things conjoined (as when a flying kite sits on a 
hill top), or to that of both the things (as when two 
balls moving from opposite directions meet and im- 
pinge). It may also be due to another conjunction. 
When the pen in my hand touches the table, there is 
conjunction between my band and the table, brought 
about by the conjunction between my hand and the pen. 
Similarly, disjunction may be caused by the motion of 
one of the things disjoined, as when a bird flies away 
from a hill-top. Ог, it may be due to the motion of 
both the things, as when the ballsrebound after impact. 
It may also be caused by another disjunction as when I 
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drop the pen from my hand and thereby disconnect my 
hand from the table. 


Remoteness and nearness are each of two kinds, 
LES two inda namely, the temporal and the 
of remoteness and spatial. As temporal, they mean 
— — the qualities of being older and 
younger, and as spatial, those of being far and near. 

Buddhi, knowledge or cognition, and its different 
forms have been explained before.' Pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion are well-known facts. Prayatna or 
effort is of three kinds, namely, 
pravrtti or striving towards some 
thing, nivrtti or striving away 
from something, and jivanayoni or vital function. 
Gurutva or heaviness is the cause of the fall of bodies. 
Dravatva or fluidity is the cause of the flowing of 
certain substances like water, milk, air, etc. Sneha 
or viscidity is the cause of the adhesion of different 
particles of matter into the shape of a ball or a luinp. 
This quality belongs exclusively to water. 

Sarnskara or tendency is of three kinds, viz. vega or 
velocity which keeps a thing in 
motion, bhāvanā or mental impres- 
sions which help us to remember and recognize things, 
and sthitisthapaka or elasticity, by which a thing tends 
towards equilibrium when disturbed, e.g. а rubber 
garter. Dharma and adharma respectively mean virtue 
and vice and are due to the performance of enjoined 
and forbidden acts. One leads to happiness and the 
other to misery. 


Prayatna is of three 
inds. 


So also samskara. 


1 Vide Ch. V, рр. 191-93: ad 
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Thus we get a list of twenty-four qualities in the 
Vaiéesika system. Now one may 
Why just this num- ask: Why should we admit just 
ber of twenty-four = е 
qualities? this number? Can it not be more 
or less than that? To this we 
reply that if one takes into consideration the numerous 
subdivisions of these qualities, then their number 
would be very great. But in a classification of objects 
we are to reduce them to such kinds as are ultimate 
from a certan standpoint, i.e. do not admit of further 
reduction. So we come to the simplest forms or kinds 
of qualities. Thus while one compound colour like 
orange may be reduced to red and yellow, or a complex 
sound may be shown to arise out of the combination 
of other sounds, it is not possible for us to reduce 
colour to sound or any other quality. It is for this 
reason that we have to recognize colour, sound, touch, 
taste and smell as distinct and different kinds of 
qualities. The Vaisesika classification of qualities into 
twenty-four kinds is guided by these considerations of 
their simplicity or complexity, and reducibility or irre- 
ducibility. The gunas are what the Vaisesikas thought 
to be the simplest, passive qualities of substances. 


3. Action or Karma' 


Karma or action is physica! movement. Like a 

quality, it belongs only to sub- 

Karma or action stance, but is different from both. 

сетат атое оте A substance is the support of both 

quality and action ; a quality is a 

| Varkasangraha, p. 87; Tarkabhasd, p. 28; Vatsesika-stit., 1.1.17; 
Tarkàmrta, p. 30. 
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static character of things, but an action is dynamic. 
While a quality is a passive property that does not 
take us beyond the thing it belongs to, action is a 
transitive process by which one thing reaches another. 
So it is regarded as the independent cause of the 
conjunction and disjunction of things. An action has 
no quality, because the latter belongs only to substance. 
All actions or movements must subsist in limited 
corporeal substances (mürtadravya), such as earth, 
water, light, air and the mind. So there can be no · 
action or motion in the all-pervading substances like 
акаќа, space, time and the soul There can be no 
movement of an all-pervading thing because it cannot 
change its position. 

There are five kinds of action or movement, namely, 
utksepana or tbrowing upward, 
avaksepana or throwing downward, 
akuficana or contraction, prasarana 


There are five kinds 
of action. 


ог expansion, and gamana or locomotion. Of these, 


utksepana is the cause of the contact ofa body with 
some higher region, e.g. throwing a ball upward. 
Avaksepana is the cause of the contact of a body with 
some lower region, e.g. throwing down a ball from a 
house-top. Akuiicana is the cause of such closer 
contact of the parts of a body as did not previously 
exist, e.g. clenching the fingers or rolling up a cloth. 
Prasaárana is the cause of the destruction of previous 
closer contact among the parts of a body, e.g. opening 
one’s clenched hand. All other kinds of actions are 
denoted by gamana. Such actions as the walking of a 
living animal, going up of flames, etc. are not separate- 


ly classed in so far as they may allbe included within 
: м v * 
Е . 
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gamana. All kinds of actions cannot be perceived. 
The action of the mind (manas) which is an imper- 
ceptible substance does not admit of ordinary perception. 
The actions or movements of perceptible subs- 
tances like earth, water and light can be perceived by 
the senses of sight and touch. 


4. Generality or Ѕатапуа 


Things of a certain class bear a common name be- 
Sümünys is the class. Cause they possess a common nature. 
essence ог the universal. Men,cowsand swans have,severally, 
something in common on account of which they bear 
these general names. The thought of what they have 
in common, is called a general idea or class-concept. 
Now the question is: What is it that they have in 
common? Or, what is the something that is common 
in them, and is the ground of their being brought 
under one class and called by the same name? ‘The 
first answer, which is only provisional, is that it is the | 
class-essence corresponding to the class-concept. ‘The 
Nyaya-Vaisesikas would say that it is their samanya 
or generality. Or, in the words of modern Western 
philosophers, it is the “‘ universal '" in them. Hence 
the previous question leads to a second, viz. what is 
simanya ог the universal ? 


There are three main views of the universal or the 
class-essence in Indian philosophy. 

There are three Tn the Buddhist philosophy we have 
views of the universal : th E er et SEXT | 
he Bauddhs view. e nominalistic view. According to 
it, the individual (svalaksuna) alone 

is real and there is no class or universal other than the 
particular objects of experience, The idea of sameness that 
we may have with regard to a number of individuals of a 
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certain character is due to their being called by the same 
name. 16 is oniy the name that is general, and the name 
does not stand for any positive essence that is present in 
all the individuals. It means only that the individuals 
called by one name are different from those to which a 
different name is given. Thus certain animals are called 
. cow, not because they possess any common essence but 
- because they are different from all animals that are not 
œ cows. So there is no universal but the name with a 
.. negutive connotation. ' 
* The Jainas * and the Advaita WVedüántins? adopt the 
.. eonceptualislic view of thé universal. According to them, 
- the universal does not stand for any independent entity 
over and above the individuals. On 
the other hand, it is constituted by 
the essential common attributes of 
all the individuals. Sothe universal is not separate from 
the individuals, but is identical with them in point of 
existence. ‘The universal and the individual are related by 
way of identity. ‘The universal has existence, not in our 
mind only, but also in the particular objects of experience. 
It does not, however, come to them from outside and is not 
anything like a separate * essence,’ butis only their com- 
mon nature. 


The Jaina and the 
Vedanta view. 


ia l 
- — The Nyaya-Vaisesikas * enunciate the realistic 
I. theory of the universal. According 
„Tho Nyáya-Voifesika to them, universals are eternal 
" Pee a (nitya) entities which are distinct 


from, but inhere in, many individuals (anekanugata). 
“here is the same (eka) universal in all the individuals 
of a class. The universal is the basis of the notion 
of sameness that we have with regard to all the 


" 1 Vide Tarkabhágá, p. 28 : Six Buddhist Nyàya Tracts, Ch. V. 
3 Vide Outlines of Jainism, p. 115: Prameya-kamala-müártanda, 
Ch. IV 
з Vide Paribhaga, Ch. I. 
4 Vide Tarkasangraha, p. 87 : Bhügüpariccheda and Muktdvali, 8, 
F, 14,15: Tarkabhüsà, p. 28 : Tarkamrta, Ch. 1 : Padarthadharma., p. 164. 
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individuals of a certain class. It is because there 
is one common essence present in different individuals 
that they are brought undera class and thought of 
as | essentially the same. Thus sàámünya or the uni- 


versal 1з @ real entity which corresponds to a general r 


idea or class-concept in our mind. Some of the modern 
realists * also hold that a ‘universal is an eternal 
timeless entity which may be shared by many 
particulars.’ They agree turther with the Naiyayikas 
‘in maintaining that universals do not come under 
‘existence (satta). These do not exist in time and 
space, but have being and subsist in substance, 
attribute and action (dravya-guna-karmavrtti). There 
is no universal subsisting in another universal, because 
there is but one single universal for one class of objects. 
If there are two or more universals in the same class 
of things, then they would exhibit contrary and even 
contradictory natures and we could not classify them 
one way or the other. The same individuals could 
have been men and cows at the same time. 

In respect of their scope or extent, universals may 


be distinguished into para or the 


Universals may be 


А А ' = 
ЕНЕ ање ‘oto. highest and all-pervading, арага or 


three kinds—para, the lowest, and the рагарага or the 


apara and parápara. 7 
intermediate.* ‘ Being-hood' 18 


the highest universal, since all other universals come 
under it. Jar-ness (ghatatva) as the universal present 


in all jars is арага or the lowest, since it has the most _ 


limited or the narrowest extent. Substantiality or 


1 Cf. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, Ch. 1X. 
2 Vide Bhüsüpariccheda and Muktàáva!i,8, 9; Noh erie rat, pp. 80-81, 
Cf. Таткаттќа, Ch. 1. 
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thinghood dravyatva) as another universal is parapara 
or intermediate between the highest and the lowest. 
It is para or wider in relation to substances like earth, 
water, etc., and apara or narrower in relation to the 
universal ‘being-hood’ which belongs to substance, 


. quality and action. 


5. Particularity or Visesa * 


Particularity (viéesa) is the extreme opposite of the 
ISSN Atty. Es fe universal (samanya). Ву  parti- 
unique individuality of cularity we are to understand the . 
шр su getanons. unique individuality of substances 
which have no parts and are, therefore, eternal, such as 
space, time, ākāśa, minds, souls and the atoms of 
earth, water, light and air. How are we to distinguish 
one mind or soul from another ? How again is one 
atom of water distinguished from another atom of 
water ? That they are different from one another 
must be admitted by us. Yet we cannot explain it by 
the difference of their parts, because they have no 
parts at all. On the other hand, they are similar 
in other respects. So we bave to admit some peculia- 


_rity or unique character whereby they are distinguished 


from one another. The category of visesa stands 
for this peculiar character of the otherwise indistin- 
guishable substances. 
As subsisting in the eternal substances, visesas are 
| Ls themselves eternal (nitya). We 
a eed distin- shouid not suppose that vióéesa per- 
guished by themselves. tains to the ordinary things of the 


1 Vide Tarkasangraha, pp. 11, 85; Bha@sdpariccheda and Мына. 
vali.10; Tarkubhdsa, p. 23; Тағкатгіа, Ch. 1; Padarthadharma , 


p. 168. 
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world like pots, chairs and tables. It does not belong 
to anything made up of parts. Things which are made 
up of parts, i. e. composite wholes, are easily distin- 
guishable by the differences of their parts. So we do 
not require any category like visesa to explain their 
distinction. It is only when we come to the ultimate 
differences of the pariless eternal substances that we 
have to admit certain original or underived peculiarities 
called vi$esas. There are innumerable particularities, 
since the individuals in which they subsist are ionu- 
merable. While the individuals are distinguished by 
their particularities, the latter are distinguished by 
themselves (svatab). Hence particularities are во 
many ultimates (antya) in the analysis and explanation 
of the differences of tbings. "There cannot be any 
perception of them ; like atoms, they are supersensible 
entities. 


6. Inherence or Samavdya ' 


There are two main relations recognized in the 
Nyàya-Vaisesika philosophy. There 
Samaviya and sam- i : . 
yoga are ‘the two main are samyoga or conjunction and 
relations inthe Nyàya-  gamavàaya or inberence. Conjunc- 
Vuaisesika system. Е г 
tion is a temporary or non-eternal 
relation between two things which can, and usually do, 
exist in separation from each other. Two balls moving 
from opposite directions meet at a certain place. The 
relation which holds between them when they meet is 
one of conjunction. It is a temporary contact between 


1 Tarkasangraha, p. 88 ; Tarkabhásàá, p. 2; Padürthadharma., рр. 
171-75: Bhügüpariccheda and Muktdvali, 11, 60. 
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two substances which may again be separated and yet 
exist (yutasiddha). So long as the relation of conjunc- 
tion is, it exists as a quality of the terms related by it. 
But it does not affect the existence of those terms. It 
makes no difference to the existence of the balls 
whether they are conjoined to each other or not. Thus 
conjunction is an external relation which exists as an 
accidental quality of two substances related by it. 
As distinguished from conjunction, samaviya is а 
How thetwoare dí. Permanent or eternal relation be- 
— from each tween two entities, of which one 
} inheres in the other. The whole is 
in its parts, a quality or an action is їп a substance, or 
the universal is in the individuals, and particularity 1s 
in some simple eternal substance. Thus we say that the 


. eloth as a whole is in the threads, the colour red as a 


quality is in the rose, notion as an action belongs to 


-the moving ball, manhood as a universal is in indivi- 


dual men, and the peculiarity or the distinctive 
character of one mind or soul is in that mind or 
soul. 

Conjunction is a temporary relation between two 
things which can exist separately, and it is produced 
by the action of either or both of the things related, 
e.g. the relation between а man and the chair on 
which he may be seated for tbe time being. On the 
other hand, the whole is always related to its parts, a 
quality or an action is always related to some substance, 
and so forth. So long as any whole, say a jar, is not 
broken up, it must exist in the parts. Soalso, any 
quality or action must be related to some substance as 
long as it existe. Thus we вее that the relation of a 
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whole to its parts, of any quality or action to its 
substance, of the universal to the individual, and of 
particularity to the eternal substances is not produced or 
brought about by any external cause. Hence it is that 
they are said to be inseparably related (ayutasiddha). 
Samavaya is this eternal relation between any two 
entities, one of which cannot exist without the other. 
Terms related by samavàya cannot be reversed like 
those related by sammyoga. If there is a contact of the 
hand with a pen, the pen also must be in contact with 
the hand ; but though a quality is in a substance, the 
substance is not in the quality. 





7  Non-eristence or Abháca 


We have dealt with the six positive categories above. 
— Бара Now we come to the negative cate- 
category. gory of abbáva or non-existence, 
which does not come under apy of the six categories. 
The reality of non-existence cannot be denied. Looking 
at the sky at night you feel as much sure of the non- 
existence of the sun there, as of the existence of the 
moon and the stars. The Vai£esika recognizes, there- 
fore, non-existence as the seventh category of reality. 
It is true that Kanáda did not mention abbiva ass 
separate category in the enumeration of the ultimate 
objects of knowledge (радагіБа). Hence some people 
think that he was in favour of accepting only віх cate- 
gories. But in view of the facts that non-existence as 
a possible object of knowledge has been discussed in 
other parts of tbe Vaisesika-Sütra and that Pracastapáda, 
the most authoritative exponent of the Vaisesika 
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philosophy, bas treated it as the seventh category, we 
propose to consider it as sucb. ' 


Abhiva or non-existence is of two kinds, namely, 


| samsargabhava and anyonyabhava. 
Dole wie. айат Samsargabbüva means the absence 
oe aud auyonyó- of something in something else. 
уа. 
Anyonyabbava means the fact that 
one thing is not another thing. Samsargabhava is of 
three kinds, namely, pragabhava, 
Shay — — dhvarnsabbiva and atyantabhbava. * 
All kinds of sathsargibhiava can be 
expressed by a judgment of the general form * 5 1s not 
in P, whereas апуопуаЬһауа can be expressed by a 
judgment like ‘ S is not P.’ 


** Pragabhava or antecedent non-existence is the non- 
— 


existence of a thing before its 


* .. Prágabháva is non- production. When one says ‘a 

ош: before PFO house will be built with bricks,’ 
* * there is non-existence of the house 
Ў "in the bricks. This non-existence of a house in the 


bricks before its construction is pragabhaáva. It means 
ihe absence of a connection between the bricks and 
the house which has not yet been built with them. The 
house never existed before being built, so that its non- 
existence before construction has no beginning (anadi). 


- When, however, the house is built, its previous non- 


existence comes to an end (anta). Hence it is that 
pragabhava is said to be without a beginning, but 
baving an end (anadi and santa). 
e y Vide Vaiśeşika-sūt., 1.1.4, 9.1.1-10. 


з Bhāşāpariccheda and Muktüvali, 12; Tarkabhāşā, p. 29; Tarka- 
sangrahqd, р. 89; Tarkümrta. Ch. I. 
- a ~*~ 
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Dhvamsabhava is the non-existence of a thing on 
account of its destruction after pro- 
Dhvarsübbáva is duction. A jar which bas been 
non-existence after 
destruction. produced by a potter may be subse- 
quently broken into pieces. When 
the jar is broken into pieces, there is its non-existence 
in those. pieces. This non-existence of a previously 
existing thing, due to its destruction, is calied 
dhvamsabhaiva. It is said to have a beginning (sadi), 
but no end (snanta). The non-existence of the jar 
begins with its destruction, but it cannot be ended in 
any way, for the very same jar cannot be brought back 
into existence. It will be seen bere that although in 
the case of positive. entities (bhava райагіһа), the 
general ruie is that, whatever is produced must be 


destroyed, in the case of negative entities (abhaya. 
padartba), something which is produced cannot be ~“ 
destroyed. The non-existence of the iar is produced by. 








its destruction, but that non-existence cannot itseif be 


destroyed. To destroy or end the iar's non- exime | 
we are to restore the same jar to existence, which is. 


impossible. 


Atyantabhava or absolute non-existence is the 
absence of a connection between two 

: abha 1 . - 
„ьА!уәпа5Ьйта.,. tbings for all time—past, present 


in the past, present and future, e.g. the non-existence of - 
colour im air. It is thus diferents 


and future. 


from pragabhava and dhvamsabhava. Prigabliava is the 
non-existence of a thing before its production. Dhvarn- 
sabhava is the non-existence of a thing after its destruc- 
tion. But atyantabhava is the non existence of a thing,” 
notin any particular time, but for all time. So it is 


1 
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subject neither to origin nor to cessation, t.e. it is both 
beginningless and endless (anàdi and ananta). 


While samsargabhiava is the absence ofa connec- 
tion between two things, anyonyà- 

Anyonyüábháva im. bhava underlies the difference 
plies the difference of з - 
опе thing from another.  (bheda) of one thing from another 
thing. When one thing is different 

from another thing, they mutually exclude each other 
and there is the non-existence of either as the other. A 
table is different from a chair. This means that a 
table does not exist as a chair, or, more simply, a table 
is not a chair. Anyonyabhava is this non-existence of 
one thing as another, from which it is different. Thus 
sarnsargabhava ів the absence of a connection (samsarga) 
between two entities, and its opposite is just their 
connection. On the other hand, anyonyabhava is the ` 
absence of one thing as another, and its opposite is just 
their sameness or identity. Take the followiug illus- 
trations. ‘ A hare has no horn,’ * there is no colour in 
air ' are propositions which express the absence of a 
connection between a hare and a born, between colour 
and air. The opposite of these will be the proposi- 
tions * a hare has borns,’ * there is colour in air.” ‘ A 
cow is not a horse,’ * a jar is not a cloth" are proposi- 
tions which express the difference between a cow and a 
horse, a jar and a cloth. The opposite of these will 
be the propositions ‘a cow ia a horse,’ ‘a jar is a cloth.’ 
Thus we may say that sarnsargabhava is relative non- 
existence in the sense of a negation of the con- 
nection or relation (sarhsarga) between any two objects, 
while anyonyabbava is mutual non-existence or differ- 
ence in the sense of a negation of the identity 
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(tadatmya) between two objects. Like atyantabhava or 
absolute non-existence, anyonyabhava or mutual non- 
existence is without a beginning and an end, t.e. is 
eternal. 


Til. THE CREATION AND DESTRUCTION 
“у OF THE WORLD! 


From the standpoint of Indian philosophy the world 
em - including physical nature is a moral 
The Vaisegika theory stage for the education and emancipa- 
о ae world ш. guicen tion of individual souls. The Vaisesika 
— of Indien theory of the world is guided by this 
philosophy. general spiritua! outlook of Indian 
philosophy. In its attempt to explain 

the origin and destruction of the world, it does indeed 
reduce all composite objects to the four kinds of atoms of 
earth, water, fire and air. So it is sometimes characterized 
as the atomic theory of the world. Bui it does not ignore 
the moral and spiritual principles governing the processes 
of composition and decomposition of atoms. Further, 
five of the nine kinds of substances, to which all things . 
may be reduced, are not and cannot be reduced to 
material atoms. So the atomic theory of the Vaisesika has | 
a background different from that of 

It is different from the atomism of Western science and 
the atomism of West- philosophy, The latter is in principle 
ern philosophy. a materialistic philosophy of the worid. 
It explains the order and history of 

the world as thé mechanical resultant of the fortuitous 
motions of innumerable atoms in infinite space and time, 
and in different directions. ‘There is no mind or intelli- 
gent power governing and guiding the operations of the 
material atoms ; these act according to blind mechanical 
laws. The atomism of the Vai$esika, however, is a phase 
of their spiritual philosophy. According to it, the ultimate 
source of the actions of atoms is to be found in the 


1 Vide Padárthadharma, pp. 19-283; Nydyakandali, pp. 50-54; 
Kusumadanijali, 2 ; "Tattvacintümani, ii, 
86 —1605DB 


=, 
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creative or the destructive will of the Supreme Being who 
directs the operations of atoms according to the unseen 
deserts (adrsta) of individual souls and with reference to the 
end of moral dispensation. On this view, the order of 
the world is like that of a monarchical state, which 
ultimately expresses the will of a wise monarch and in 
which all things are so ordered and adjusted that the 
citizens get ample opportunities for selt-expansion and 
self-development as free and responsible beings. 


The atomic theory of the VaiSesika explains that part 
of the world which is non-eternal, Т.е. 
The atomic theory subject to origin and destruction: in 
Beine ——— = — The eternal constituents of 
op d ' the universe, namely, the four kinds 
—— и a Serur, of atoms, and the five substances of 
objects. ākāśa, space, time, mind, and soul, 
do not come within the purview of 
their atomic theory, because these can neither be created 
nor destroyed. On the other hand, all composite objects, 
beginning with a dyad or the first compound of only two 
atoms (dvyanuka), are non-eternal, So the atomic theory 
explains the order of creation and destruction of these non- 
eternai objects. All composite objects are constituted by 
the combination of atoms and destroyed through their 
separation. The first combination of two atoms is called 
a dvyanuka ordyad, and a combination of three dyads 
(dvyanukas) is culled a tryanuka or triad. The tryanuka is 
also called the trasarenu, and it is the minimum perceptible 
object according to the Vaisesika philosophy. The param- 
апи or atom and the dvyanuka or dyad, being smaller 
than the tryanuka or triad, cannot be perceived, but are 
known through inference. 


All the finite objects of the physical world and the 
physical world itself are composed of 

The world is com- the four kinds of atoms in the form 
rite the four kinds of dyads, triads and other larger 
с ea compounds arising outof these. How 
ean we account for the action or motion of atoms, which 
is necessary for their combination ? How, again, are we 
to explain this particular order and arrangement of things 
in the world ? In the Vaisegika philosophy the order of the 
world is, in its broad outlines, conceived like this: The 
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world, or better, the universe isa system of physical 
things and living beings having bodies 
It is a system of  withsenses and possessing mind, in- 
p things and tellect and egoism. All these exist 
iving beings wbich 4 í 2 
interact with one 2nd interact with one another in 
another. * time, space and akaga. Living beings 
are souls who enjoy or suffer in this 
world according as they are wise or ignorant, good or bad, 
virtuous or vicious. The order of the world is, on the 
whole, a moral order in which the 
The moral order of life and destiny of all individual selves 
the world. are governed, not only by the physi- 
cal laws of time and space, but also 
by the universal moral law of karma. In the simplest form 
this law means ‘as you sow, so you reap,” just as the phy- 
sical law of causation, in its most abstract form, means 
that there can be no effect without a cause. 


Keeping in view this moral order of the universe, the 
Vaigesikas explain the process of 

The creation of the creation and destruction of the world 
world bas ie earn ag ja as follows: The starting-point of the 
as agate ihe Gare process of creation or destruction is 
Lord. the will of the Supreme Lord (Maheé- 
vara) who is the ruler of the whole 

universe. The Lord conceives the will to create a universe 
in which individual beings may get their proper share of 
the experience of pleasure and pain according to their 
deserts. ‘The process of creation and destruction of the 
world being beginningless (anadi), we cannot speak of a 
first creation of the world. In truth, every creation is 
preceded by a stateof destruction, and every destruction 
is preceded by some order of creation. To create is to 
destroy an existing order of things and usher in a new 
order. Hence it is that God’s creative will has reference 
to the stock of merit and demerit 
(adrsta) acquired by individual souls ` 
in a previous life lived in some other 
world. When God thus wills to 
create a world, the unseen forces of moral deserts in the 
eternal individual souls begin to function in the direction 
of creation and the active life of experiences (bhoga). And, 
it is the contact with souls, endowed with the creative 
function of adrsta, that first sets in motion the atoms of 
air. Out of the combination of air-atoms, а the form of 
dyads and triads, arises the gross physical element (maha- 


The adrste of indi- 
vidual souls guides the 
process of creation. 
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bhüta) of air, and it exists as an incessantly vibrating 
medium in the eternal ākāśa. Then, in a similar way, + 
there is motion in the atoms of water and the creation of 
the gross element of water which exists in the air and is 
moved by it. Next, the atoms of earth are set in motion 
in a similar way and compose the gross element of earth 
which exists in tbe vast expanse of the gross elemental 


water. Then from the atoms of light arises, in a similar = 
way, the gross element of light and exists with its lumino- |. = 
sity in the gross water. After this and by the mere s 
. thought (abhidhyina) of God, there appears the embryo of 
a world (brahmanda) out of the atoms T; 


Brahma is the archi- of light and earth. God animates that 
tect of the world, great embryo with Brahma, the worid- 
А soul, who із endowed with supreme 
wisdom, detachment and excellence (јһапа, vairigya and 
aisvaryya). To Brahma God entrusts the work of creation 
in its concrete details and with proper adjustment between 
merit and demerit, on the one hand, and happiness and 
misery, on the other. 


The created world runs its course for many years. But — 
it cannot continue to exist and endure 
Creation is followed for all time to come. Just as after 
by destruction. the stress and strain ot the day's work, ~- 
God allows us rest at night, so after ~~ - 
the trials and tribulations of many lives in one created «` 
world, God provides a way of escape from suffering for а 
all living beings for some time. This is done by , Him F 
through the destruction of the world. So the period of 
creation is followed by a state of destruction. The theory - 
of cycles (kalpa) or alternating periods 
The theory of cycles of creation and destruction is accepted 
of creation and йе. ү, most of the orthodox systems of 
en. Indian philosophy. The belief that 
the world in which we live is not eternal, and that at some 
distant time there shall be its dissolution, 1s supported by 
an analogical argument. Just as earthen substances like 
jars are destroyed, so mountains which ere earthy shall 
"be'destroyed. Ponds and tanks are dried up. Seas and 
oceans being only very big reservoirs of water shall dry up. 
е light of a lamp is blown out. The sun being but a 
‘glorious orb of light must be extinguished at some distant 
time. v Б t 


LI . + 
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PT The process of the world’s dissolution is as follows : 
When in the course of time Brahma, 


"$ "The process of the С : У 
ы Walid’ deskrpokfon їз the world “soul, gives ир his body like 
- started by the de. Other souls, there appears in Mahes- 
è structive will of God vara or the Supreme Lord a desire 
“ to destroy the world. With this, the 


creative adrsta or unseen moral agency in living beings is 

Б counteracted by the corresponding destructive adrsta and 

. ceases to function for the active life of experience. It is 

^. jn contact with such souls, in which the destructive adrsta 

3° begins to operate, that there is motion in the constituent 

^ atoms of their body and senses. On account of this motion · 

° there is disjunction of the atoms and consequent disinte- 

gration of the body and the senses. The body with the 

senses being thus destroyed, what remain are only the 

atoms in their isolation. So also, there is motion “in the 

2 constituent atoms of the elemental earth, and its conse- 

quent destruction through the cessation of their conjunction. 

А In this way there із the destruction of the physical elements 

of earth, water, light and air, one after the other. Thus 

these four physical elements and all bodies and sense 

0 organs are disintegrated and destroyed. What remain are 

- the four kinds of atoms of earth, water, light and air in 

their isolation, and the eternal substances of akasa, 

time, space, minds and souls with their stock of merit, 

_ demerit and past impressions (bhàvana). It will be 

~~. .6bserved here that while in the order of destruction, 

- earth compounds come first, and then those of water, 

light and air in succession, in the order of creation 

.  —' air compounds come first, water compounds next, and 

y ^ then those of the great earth and light appear in 
|. succession. ' 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Like the Nyàya system, the Vaisesika is a realistic 
philosophy which combines pluralism with theism, 
It traces the variety of the objects of the world to the 
combination of material atoms of different kinds and 


1 The details of this account of creation and destruction are found 
in Praánstapáda's Padarthadharmasangraha which seems to draw on 
the Pauránika accounts. | 


- 
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qualities. But the creation of the world out of the 
combination of eternal atoms, in eternal time and 
space, has reference to the moral life of individual 
selves. The world is created and destroyed by God 
according to the moral deserts of individual souls 
and for the proper realization of their moral destiny. 
But the realistic idea of the soul and the apparently 
deistic conception of God in the Vaigesika labour under 
the difficuties of the Nyaya theory and are as unsatis- 
factory as the latter. For it, the soul is an independent 
substance, of which consciousness is an accidental 
property. It may be admitted by us that the mind or 
the empirical consciousness is not the real self and that 
the latter is different from the former. Stili it is not 
possible for us to explain mental phenomena or the 
empirical consciousness unless we admit that the real or 
the noumenal self is an essentiaily conscious and 
intelligent reality. Soalso the Vaisesika idea of God as 
wholly transcendent to and separate from man and the 
world, is not favourable for a deeply religious view of 
life and the genuine religious consciousness of commu- 
nion with God. The special contribution of the Vaisesika 
philosophy is the classification of realities and its atomic 
cosmology. It recognizes the distinction between posi- 
tive and negative facts, both of which are said to be 
equally real and objective. Among positive facts, again, 
a distinction is made between those that exist in time 
and space, and those which do not possess such ex- 
istence. Substance, quality and action are positive and 
existent realities. Generality, particularity and inher- 
ence are positive facts indeed. but these do not exist as 
particular things or qualities or physical movements in 


> 
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time and space. But the Уаіќевіка division of reals 
into seven classes and of these into many other sub- 
classes is more a common-sense and empirical view of 
things than a philosophical classification of realities. 
From the latter standpoint a more fundamental distinc- 
tion would be that between the soul and the non-soul 
(as in tbe Jaina system), or spirit and matter (as in 
the Sankhya). The atomic theory of the Vaisesika is 
an improvement on the ordinary view of the world as 
constituted by the physical elements of earth, water, 
air and fire. It is also an advance on the materialistic 
theory that all things including life, mind and conscious- 
ness are transformations and mechanical products of 
material atoms. ‘The Vaisgesikas harmonize the atomic 
theory with the moral and spiritual outlook of life and 


the theistic faith in God as the creator and moral gov- 


ernor of the world. But they do not carry their theism 
far enough and make God the author not only of the 
order of nature but also of its ultimate constituents, 
viz. the atoms, minds and souls, and see God atthe 
heart of all reality. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The Sankhya system is the work of a great sage of 
(ho ба акра — the name of Кар!!а. The Sankhya 
is the of the must be a very old system of 
ee thought. Its antiquity appears 
from the fact that the Sankhya tendency of thought 
pervades all the literature of ancient India including the 
árutis, smrtis and puranas. According to tradition, the 
first work of the Sankhya school is tbe Sankhya-sütra 
of Kapila. This being very brief and terse, Kapila, we 
аге told, wrote an elaborate work entitled the Sankhya- 
pravacana-sütra. Hence the Sankhya philosophy is 
also known as Sankhyapravacana. This system is 
sometimes described as the ©“ atheistic Sankhya ' 
(niriévara-sankbya), as distinguished from the Yoga 
which is called the ‘theistic Sankhya’ (se$vara-sankhya). 
The reason for this is that Kapila did not admit the 
existence of God and also thought that God's existence 
could not be proved. But this is a controversial 
point. 

Next to Kapila, his disciple Asuri, and  Asuri's 
Som important disciple Paficasikha wrote some 
works of the Sāñkbya. books which aimed at a clear and 
elaborate exposition of the Sankhya system. But 
these works were lost in course of time and we 
have no information about their contents. Tévarakrsna’s 
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Sankhya-kartka is the earliest available and .authorita- 
tive text-book of the Sankhya. Gaudapada’s Sankhya- 
-kürika-bhásya, Vacaspati’s Tattvakaumudi and Vijnana- 
E bhiksu's Sankhya-pravacana-bhásya and Sankhya-sara 
are some other important works of the Sankbya 
system. 
^ : The origin of the name‘ sankhya ' is shrouded in 
VTL snis — mystery. According to some think- 
^ is explained in differ- ers, the name ‘sankhya’ is an 
— * NH adaptation from ‘sankhya’ meaning 
number, and has been applied to this philosophy 
"^ because it aims at a right knowledge of reality by the 
Е, ‘enumeration of the ultimate objects of knowledge. 
| „A more plausible explanation is that the word ‘sankhya’ 
. means perfect knowledge (samyag-jnana), and a philo- 
sophy in which we have such knowledge is justly 
named sankhya. Like the Nyàaya-Vai$esika system, 
the Sankhya aims at the knowledge of reality for the 
practical purpose of putting an end to all pain and 
suffering. It gives us a knowledge of the self which is 
clearly higher than that given by the other systems, 
excepting perhaps the Vedanta. Soit may very well 
be characterized as the 'saükhya' in the sense of a pure 
metaphysical knowledge of the self. It is & metaph y- 
sic of dualistic realism. While the Nyaya and the 
Vaiéesika admit the ultimate reality of many entities— 
atoms, minds and souls—the Sankhya recognizes only 
two kinds of ultimate realities, namely, spirit and 
matter (purusa and prakrti). The nature of these two 
ultimate and other derivative realities will be con- 
sidered in the Sankhya metaphysics. 
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~ П. THE Sai8kHyA METAPHYSICS 


s, 


A. Theorg- of Causation ' * 


The Sankhya Metaphysics, especially its doctrine 
+ 


of prakrti, rests mainly on its theory of causation 
which is known as satkarya-vada. It is a theory as 
to the relation of an effect to its material cause. The 
specific question discussed here is this: Does an effect 


* s . : " = ‘ T M 
originally exist in the material cause prior to its pro- ‚ 
ni) айаны. ani duction, i.e. appearance as aD #. 

the  Nyáya-Vai&-sika effect ? The Bauddhas and the. 
theory of causation. "d ~ 


question in the negative. According to tbem,» the 


N yāya-Vaiśeşikas answer . this. 


effect cannot be said to exist before it is produced by - 


some cause. If the effect already existed in the 
material cause prior to its production, there is no sense - 


in our speaking of it as being caused or produced in 
any way. Further, we cannot explain why the 
activity of any efficient cause is necessary for the 
production of the effect. If the pot already existed 
in the clay, why should the potter exert himself and 
use his implements to produce it ? Moreover, if the 
effect were already in its material cause, it would 
logically follow that the effect is indistinguishable 
from the cause, and that we should use the same name 
for both the pot and the clay, and also that the same 
purpose would be served by a pot and a lump of clay. 
It cannot be said that there is a distinction of form 
between the effect and its material cause, for then 
we have to admit that there is something in the 


о * Pide Sáhkhya-hárikà end Tattcakaumudi, 8-9; Sánkhya-praca- 
cana-bhàgya, 1. 113-21; Aviruddba’s Vrtti, 1. 113-21. 
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effect which is сь. to be found in its cause and, there- 
fore, the effect does not really exist in the cause. This 
theory that the effect does not oxist im the material 

» cguse prior to its production. is known as asatkirya-vida 
'" LEA е, Aherview that the kárya or the effect is asat or 
* non-existent before its production). It is also called 
rambha-vàda, t.e. the theory of the beginning of the 


effect anew. А 
he The San ankb yas repudiate this theory of causation 
a TN к АЕР and establish their view of sat- 
satk@rya-vida and karya-vada, namely that the effect’ 
L арра ^2» . exists in the material cause even 
* pi eA is produced. This view is based on the 
following’ grounds : (a) If the effect were really non- 
existent ih thé ‘materia! cause, then no amount of 
effort on the part of any agent could bring it into 
s. existence. . Can any man turn blue into red, or sugar 
*. into salt ? Hence, when an effect is produced from 
some material cause, we are to say that it pre-exists 
in the cause and is only manifested by certain favour- 
able conditions, as when oil is produced by pressing 
seeds. The activity of efficient causes, like the potter 
and his tools, is necessary to manifest the effect, pot, 
"which exists implicitly in the clay. (b) There is an 
“invariable relation between a material cause and its 
effect.. A material cause can produce only that effect 
with which it is causally related. It cannot produce 
an effect which is in no way related to it. But it 
cannot be related to what does not exist. Hence the 
effect must exist in the material cause before it is 
x actually produced. (c) We see that only certain effects 
‚ ^ ean be produced from certain causes, Curd can be. 
T * 
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got only out of milk and a cloth only out of threads. 

This shows that the effect somehow exists in the cause. 

Had it not been 80» ANY effect could be produced from . Y 
any cause ; the potter would not have taken. clay tw ' " 
produce — instead of taking milk or threads ог any ` "Ж: 
other thing. (d) The fact that only ‘a potent, cause” be 
can produce a desired effect goes to show “that 
effect must be potentially contained in the сач 
The potent cause of an effect is that which. possesse 
some power that is definitely related to e «леа 

But the power cannot be related to the effect, zu < 
latter does not exist in some form. This meang; th е7 
the effect exists in the cause in an unmanifested form» © 
before its production ог manifestation. (e) If thes 
effect be really non-existent in the cause, ther we have 

to say that, when it is produced, the non-existent 
comes into existence, i.e. something comes out of · * 
nothing, which is absurd. (f) Lastly, we seethat the, ~ 
effect is not different from, but essentially identical * 
with, the material cause. If, therefore, the cause ` 
exists, the effect also must exist. In fact, the 
effect and the cause are the explicit and implicit. 
states of the same substance. A cloth is not really 
different from the threads, of which it is made pa v 
statue is the same as its material cause, stone, with 
a new shape and form ; the weight of a table is the 
same as that of the pieces of wood used in it. The 
conclusion drawn by the Sankhya from all this r8 that у 
the effcet exists in the material cause even before its 
production or appearance. This is the theory of 
satkürya-váda (f.e. the view that the effect is existent 


before its appearance). 
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4^2. The theory of 'satkürya-vüda has got: ‘two different forms, 


А-ге tas namely, parinàma-vüda and vivarta- 
^. Two different’ Жз vada. According: to the former, 
' vof satkárya-váda. when an effect is produced, there is 


a real transformation (pariņāma) of 
the cause into the effect, e.g. the production of a pot from 
clay, or of curd from milk. The Sankhya is in favour of 
this view as a further specification of the theory of 
satkarya-vada. The second, which is accepted by the 
Advaita Vedantins, holds that the change of the cause 
into the effect is merely apparent. When we see a snake 
in a rope, it isnot the case that the rope is really trans- 
formed into a snake ; what happens is that the rope only 
appears as, but is not really, a snake. So also, God or 
Brahman does not become really transformed into the 


world produced by Him, but remains identically the same, 


while we may wrongly think that He undergoes change 
‘and becomes the world. 


2. Prakrti and the Gunas ' 


The Sankbya theory that causation means a real 


transformation of the material cause 
Prakrti ds the ulti- 


mate cause of the into the effect logically leads to the 


world of objects. concept of prakrti as the ultimate 


cause of the world of objects. All objects of the world, 
including our body and mind, the senses and the 
intellect, are limited and dependent things produced 
by the combination of certain elements. So we see 
that the world is a series of effects and that it must 
have a cause. What, then, is the cause of the world ? 
Tt cannot be the рогова or the self, since the self is 
neither a cause nor an effect of any thing. So the cause 
of the world must be the not-self, і.е. some principle 
which is other than and different from spirit, self or 
consciousness. | Can this not-self be the physical 


1 Vide Kürikà and Kaumudi, 3, 10-16; Pravacana-bhagya and 
у - x 
Vrtti, 1.110, 1.123-37, __ ча & 4" 
s ^9 ” > ? ` ~ 
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elements or the material atoms ? According to the 


 Càrvàákas or the materialists, the Bauddbas, the Jainas - 
and the Nyadya-Vaisesikas, the atoms of earth, water, 


light and air are the material causes ofthe objects of 
the world. The Sankbya demurs to this on the 
ground that material atems cannot explain the origin 


of the subtle products of ж A such as the mind, 


the intellect and the ego. So We must seek for some- 
thing which can explain the gross objects of nature 
like earth and water, trees and seas, as well as its 
subtle products. Now it is a general rule that the 
cause is subtler than the effect and that it pervades 


the effect. Hence the ultimate cause of the world 


must be some unintelligent or unconscious principle 
“which is uncaused, eternal and all-pervading, very 
fine and always ready to produce the world of objects. 
This is the prakrti of the Sankhya system. It is the 


first cause of all things and, therefore, has itself no · 


cause. As the uncaused root-cause of all objects it 
is eternal and ubiquitous, because nothing that is 
limited and non-eternai can be the first cause of the 
world. Being the ground of such subtle products of 
nature as mind and the intellect, prakrti is a very 
subtle, mysterious and tremendous power which evolves 
; and dissolves the world in a cyclic order. 


'l'he existence of prakrti as the ultimate subtle cause 

of the world is known by inference 

ene of wrakrti, ехіз from the following grounds: (a) 
All particular objects of the world, 

from the intellect to the earth, are limited and dependent 
on one another. So there must be an uoblimited 
and independent cause for their existence. (b) Things 

38—1606B + = 
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of the world possess certain common characters, owing 
Lo which every one-of them is capable of producing 
pleasure, pain and indifference. ‘Therefore, they must 
have a common cause having these three characters. 
(c) АЦ effects proceed from the activity of some cause 
which contains their potentiality within it. The world 
of objects which are effects must, therefore, be implicit- 
ly contained in some world-cause. (d) An effect arises 
from its cause and is again resolved into it at the 
moment of its destruction. That is, an existent effect 
is manifested by a cause, and eventually it is re-absorbed 
into the latter. So the particular objects of experience 
must arise from their particular causes, and these again 
from other general causes, and so on, till we come to 
the first cause of the world. Contrariwise, at the time 
of destruction, the physical elements must be resolved 
into atoms, the atoms into energies and so on, till all 
products are resolved into the unmanifested, eternal 
prakrti. Thus we get one unlimited and unconditioned, 
all-pervading and ultimate cause of the whole world 
including everything but the self. This is the eternal 
and undifierentiated causal matrix of the world of not- 
self, to which the Sankhya gives the different names 
of prakrti, pradhina, avyakta, etc. We should not 
imagine a cause of this ultimate cause, for that will 
land us in the fallacy of infinite regress. If there be 
a cause of prakrti, then there must be a cause of that 
cause, apnd so on, ad infinitum. Or,if we stop anywhere 
and say that here is the first cause, then that first cause 
will be the prakrti which is specifically described as the 
supreme root cause of the world (para or mila prakrti).' 


t Vide Pravacana-bhágya, 1. 67-68, 1. 76-77, 6.36, " 
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Prakrti is constituted by the three gunas of sattva, 

| | rajas and tamas. It is said to be 
be rsen uim the unity of the gunas held in a 
"rise rajas and state of equilibrium (sámyàávastha). 
Now the question is: What are 

these gunas ? Guna here means a constituent element 
or component and not an attribute or quality. Hence 
by the gunas of sattva, rajas and tanias we are to under- 
stand the elements of the ultimate substance called 
prakrti. The reason why they are called gunas is. either 
their being subservient to the ends of the purusa which 
is other than themselves, or their being intertwined 
like the three strands of a rope which binds the soul to 
the world.* c 
The gunas are not perceived by us. They are 
Proofs for tho exist- ferred from the objects of the 
ence of gupas. world which are their effects. Since 
there is an essential identity (tüdatmya) between 
the effect and its cause, we know the nature of 
the gunas from the nature of their products. All 
objects of the world, from the intellect down to the 
ordinary objects of perception (e.g. tables, pots, etc.), 
are found to possess three characters capable of produc- 
ing pleasure, pain and indifference, respectively. The 
same things are pleasurable to some person, painful to 
another, and neutral to a third. The cuckoo's cry is a 
pleasure to the artist, a pain to his sick friend. and 
neither to the plain rustic. A rose delights the youth, 
dejects the dying man and leaves the gardener cold and 
indifferent. Victory in war elates the victor, depresses 


1 Op. cit., 1. 65. The word guna has many senses, such as 
' quality,’ 'estrand,' ' subservient,’ 
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the vanquished and leaves the third party rather apathe- 
tic. Now, as the cause must contain what is in the 
effect, we can infer that the ultimate cause of things 
must have been constituted also by the three elements 
of pleasure, pain and indifference. The Sankhya calls 
these three sattva, rajas and tamas respectively. ‘These 
are constitutive of both prakrti, the ultimate substance, 
and the ordinary objects of the world. 


Sattva is that element of prakrti which is of the 


nature of pleasure, and is buoyant 
Занта — me or light (laghu), and bright or illu- 
* pi and illuminat- minating (ргакаќака). The mani- 
festation of objects in conscious- 
ness (јара), the tendency towards conscious manifesta- 
tion in the senses, the mind and the intellect, the 
luminosity of light, and the power of reflection in a 
mirror or the crystal are all due to the operation of the 
element of sattva in the constitution of things. Simi- 
larly, all sorts of lightness in the sense of upward 
motion, like the blazing up of fire, the upward course 
of vapour and the winding motion of air, are induced 
in things by the element of sattva. So also pleasure 
in its various forms, such as satisfaction, joy, happi- 
ness, bliss, contentment, etc. is produced by things in 
our minds through the operation of the power of sattva 
inhering in them both. 


Rajas is the principle of activity in things. It always 
moves and makes other things move. 

Rajas is of the nature That is, it is both mobile (cala) and 
E е stimulating (upastambhaka). It is 
on account of rajas that fire spreads, 

the wind blows, the senses follow their objects and the 
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mind becomes restless. Оп the affective side of our 
life, rajas is the cause of all painful experiences and is 
itself of the nature of pain (duhkha). It helps the 
element of sattva and tamas, which are inactive and 


motionless in themselves, to perform their functions. 
Tamas is the principle of passivity and negativity 
in things. ГЄ is opposed to sattva 
Tamas malt in being heavy (guru) and in 
and is heavy and obstructing the manifestation of 
enveloping. > | . 
objects (varanaka). It also resists 
the principle of rajas or activity in so far as it restrains 
(niyam) the motion of things. It counteracts the 
power of manifestation in the mind, the intellect and 
other things, and thereby produces ignorance and dark- 
ness, and leads to confusion and bewilderment (moha). 
By obstructing the principle of activity in us it induces 
sleep, drowsiness, and laziness. It also produces the 
state of apathy or indifference (visada). Hence it is 
that sattva, rajas and iamas have been compared 
respectively to whiteness, redness and darkness. 


With regard to the relation among the three gunas 
constituting the world, we observe 
кө йола бө 0 Ым that it is one of constant conflict 
and co-operation with as well as co-operation. They 
one another, 
always go together and can never 
be separated from one another. Nor can any one of 
them produce anything without the help and support of 
the other two. Just as the oil, the wick and the flame, 
which are relatively opposed to one another, co-operate 
to produce the light of a lamp, so the gunas co-operate 
to produce the objects of the world, although they 
possess different and opposed qualities. бо all the 
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three gunasare present in everything of the world, 
great or small, fine or gross. But each of them tries 
e to suppress and dominate the others. The nature of 
a things is determined by the predominant guna, while 
Ј the others are there іп a subordinate position. We 
cannot point to anything of the world which does not 
contain within it all the three elements, of course, in 
different proportions. The classification of objects into 
good, bad and indifferent, or into pure, impure and 
neutral, or into intelligent, active and indolent, has 
reference to the preponderance of sattva, rajas and 
tamas respectively. 


Another characteristic of the gunas is that they 
Nu. uit жана (o, Же constantly changing. '' Change 
constant change and Or transformation belongs to the 
— very essence of the gunas, and 
they cannot help changing even for a moment.” 
There are two kinds of trausforina- 

Two kinds of trans- 
formation of tbe tion which the gunas undergo. 
ета During pralaya ог dissolution of 
e the world, the gunas change, each within itself, 
=~ without disturbing the others. That is, sattva changes 
into sattva, rajas, into rajas and so too with tamas. 
Such transformation of the gunas is called sarüpa- 
parinima or change into the homogeneous. At this 
stage, the gunas cannot create or produce anything, 
~ because they do not oppose and co-operate with one 
another. No object of the world can arise unless 
the gunas combine, and one of them predominates 
over the otbers. So before creation, the gunas 
— exist as a homogeneous mass in which there is по 
motion (although there is transformation), no thing, 
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and none of the qualities of sound, touch, colour, 
taste and smell. This is the state of equilibrium 
(simyavastha) for the gunas, to which the Sankhya 
gives the name of prakrti. The other kind of trans- 
formation takes place when one of the gunas dominates 
over the others which become subordinate to it. When 
this happens, we bave the production of particular 
objects. Such transformation is called — virüpapari- 
nama or change into the heterogeneous, and it is the 
starting-point of the world's evolution. 


3. Ритиѕа or the Self' 


The second type of ultimate reality admitted by 

the Sankhya is the self. The 

The self is an in- existence of the self must be admit- 
dubitable reality. 

ted by all. Everybody feels and 

asserts that he or sbe exists, and has this or that 

thing belonging to him or her. The feeling of one's 

own existence is the most natural and indubitabie 

experience that we all have. In fact, no one can 

seriously deny the existence of his self, for the 


act of denial presupposes the reality of the self. So., 


it has been said by the Sankbyas that the self exists, 
because it is self-manifest and its non-existence 

cannot be proved in any way. 
But while there is general agreement with regard to 
the existence of the self, there isa 


Sem. conceptions wide divergence of opinion about its 
j : nature. Some Carvakas or material- 


ists identify the self with the gross body, some with the 


1 Vide Veddntasdra, 51.59; Канка and Kaumudi, 17-20; Pra-^. 


vacana-bhásgya and Vrtti, 1.66, 1 138-64, 5. 61-68. 
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ume with life, and some others with the 
‘he Buddhists and some empiricists regard the 
self as identical with the stream of consciousness. The 
Nyüya-Vaiáesikas and the Prabhaikara Mimürnsakas maian- 
tain that the self is an unconscious substance which may 
acquire the attribute of consciousness under certain condi- 
tions. The  Bhàtta Mimarmsakas, on the other hand, 
think that the self is a conscious entity which is partially 
hidden by ignorance, as appears from the imperfect and 
partial knowledge that men have of their selves. The 
Advaita Vedanta holds that the self is pure eternal con- 
sciousness which is also a blissful existence (saccidaünanda- 
svarüpa). It is one in all bodies, and is eternally free and 
self-shining intelligence. 


í 
= 
LI 


According to the Sankhya, the self is different from 
B EP du pore: the body and the senses, the manas 
eternal and all-pervad- and the intellect (buddhi). It is 
— — — not anytbing of the world of ob— 
jects. The self is not the brain, nor the nervous 
system, nor the aggregate of conscious states. ‘The 
self is а conscious spirit which is always the subject 
of knowledge and can never become the object of 
any knowledge. It is not a substance with the 
attribute of consciousness, but it is pure consciousness 
as such. Consciousness is its very essence and not 
а mere quality of it. Nor should we say that it is a 
blissful consciousness (anandasvarüpa), as the Advaita 
Vedantin thinks; bliss and consciousness being different 
things cannot be the essence of the same reality. "The 
self is the transcendent subject whose essence is pure 
consciousness. The light of the self's consciousness 
ever remains the same, although the objects of 
knowledge may change and succeed one another. It is 
a steady constant consciousness in which there is 
` neither change nor activity. The self is above all 
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change and activity. It is an . uncaused, eternal hist 
all-prevading reality which is free from all attachme 
and unaffected by all objects. All change and activity, 
all pleasures and pains belong really to matter and its 
products like the body, mind and intellect. It is 
sheer ignorance to think that the self is the body or 
the senses or the mind or the intellect. But when, 
through such ignorance, the self confuses itself with 
any of these things, it seems to be caught up in the 
flow of changes and activities, and merged in the mire 
of sorrows and miseries. 
The existence of the self as the transcendent subject 
of experience is proved by the 
oos (ог mit, °=  Sankhya by several arguments: 
(a) All objects of the world are 
means to the ends of other beings, because they are 
so many collocations of parts, like chairs, tables, etc. 
These beings whose purpose is served by the things 
of the world must be quite different and distinct from 
them all. That is, they cannot be said to be uncon- 
scious things, made up of parts like physical objects, 
for that would make them means to the ends of others 
and not ends in themselves. They must be conscious 
selves, to whose ends all physical objects are the means. 
(b) All material objects including the mind and intellect 
must be controlled and directed by some intelligent 
principle in order that they can achieve anything or 
realize any end. A macbine ora car does its work 
when put under the guidance of some person. So 
there must be some selves who guide the operations of 
prakrti and all her products. (c) All objects of the 
world are of the nature of pleasure, pain and 
99—1605B 
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indifference. But pleasure and pain have meaning only 
as they are experienced by some conscious experiencer, 
Hence there must be some conscious subjects or selves 
who enjoy and suffer pleasure and pain respectively. 
(d) Some persons at least of this world make a sincere 
endeavour to attain final release from all suffering. 
This is not possible for anything of the physical world, 
for, by its very nature, the physical 
suffering rather than relieve it. 
immaterial substances or selves transcending the 
physical order. Otherwise, the concept of liberation or 
salvation and the will to liberate or to be liberated as 
found in saints and the saviours of 
meaningless. 


There is not, as the Advaita 


world causes 
So there must be some 


mankind would be 


Vedantin says, one 
universal self pervading all bodies 

— ons Bx Bees, alike. On the other hand, we must 
admit a plurality of selves, of which 

one is connected with each body. That there are many 
selves in the world follows from the following con- 
siderations: (a) There is an obvious difference in the 
bith and death, and the sensory and motor endow- 
ments of different individuals. The birthor death of 
one individual does not mean the same for all other 
individuals. Blindness or deafness in one man does 
not imply the same for all men. But if all persons 
had one and the same self, then the birih and death 
of one would cause the birth and death of all, and the 
blindness or deafness of one would make all others 
blind or deaf. Since, however, that is not the case, 
we are to say that there is not one but many selves. 
(b) If there were but one self for al) living beings, 
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then the activity of any one must make all others 
stive. But as a matter of fact, when we sleep, others 
make restless efforts, and vice versa. (c) Men and 
women are different from the gods, on the one hand, 
and birds and beasts, on the other. But there could 
not have been these distinctions, if gods and human 
beings, birds and beasts possessed the same self. 
Thus we see that there must be a plurality of selves, 
which are eternal and intelligent subjects of knowledge, 
as distinguished from  prakrti which is the one, eternal 
and non-intellizent ground of the objects of knowledge, 
including manas, intellect and the ego. 


4. Evolution of the World" 


Prakrti evolves the world of objects when if comes 


The evolution of to relation with the purusa. The 
the world has its start- evolution of the world has its start- 
ing-point in the con- . : ‘ i 

tact between puruga ing-point in the contact (samyoga) 
and prakgti. between purusa or the self and 
prakrti or primal matter. The contact (sam yoga) 
between purusa and prakrti does not however mean any 
kind of ordinary conjunction like that between two 
finite material substances. It is a sort of effective 
relation through which prakrti is influenced by the 
presence of purusa in the same way in which our body 
issometimes moved by the presence of a thought. 
There can be no evolution unless the two become 
somehow related to each other. The evolution of the 
world cannot be due to the self alone, for it is inactive ; 
nor can 1t be due to matter (prakrti) alone, for 16 is 


! Vide Канка and Kaumudi, 21-41; Pravacana-bhagya and Vrtts, 
1 . 64-74, 2. 10-32. 
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non-intelligent. The activity of prakrti must be guided 
by the intelligence of purusa, if there is to be any 
evolution of the world. It is only when purusa and 
prakrti co-operate that there is the crealion of a world 
of objects. But the question is: How can two such 
different and opposed principles like purusa and prakrti 
co-operate ? What brings the one in contact with the 
other ? The answer given by the Sankhya is this: 
Just as a blind man and a lame man can co-operate in 
order to get out ofa forest, so the non-intelligent 
prakrti and the inactive purusa combine and co-operate 
to serve their respective interests. Prakrti requires the 
presence of purusa in order to be known or appreciated 
by someone (darsganartham), and рогова requires the 
help of prakrti in order to discriminate itself from the 
latter and thereby attain liberation (kaivalyartham). 

With the contact between purusa and prakrti, there 

| | is a disturbance of the equilibrium 
This contect dia- : à : 
turbs the original equi- in which the gunas were held 
ne ial pig. before creation. Оле of the gunas, 
namely rajas, which is naturally active, is disturbed 
first, and then, through rajas, the other gunas begin 
to vibrate. "This produces a tremendous commotion in 
the infinite bosom of prakrti and each of the gunas 
tries to preponderate over the rest. There is a gradual 
differentiation and integration of the three gunas, and 
as a result of their combination in different proportions, 
the various objects of the world originate. The course 
of evolution is as follows: 

The first product of the evolution of prakrti is 
mabat or buddhi.' Considered in its cosmic aspect, it 

! Vide Sànkhya-süt., 1, 71. 
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is the great germ of this vast world of objects 
ПЕЛ mE of and is accordingly called mahat 
evolution is mahator or the great one. In its psycho- 
2 cd logical aspect, т.е. as present in 
individual beings, it is called buddhi or the intellect. 
The special functions of buddhi are ascertainment and 
decision. It is by means of the intellect that the 
distinction between the subject and other objects is 
understood, and one makes decisions about things. 
Buddhi arises out of the preponderance of the element 
of sattva in prakrti. It is the natural function of 
buddhi to manifest itself and other things. In its pure 
(süttvika) condition, therefore, it has such attributes 
as virtue (dharma), knowledge (jiana), detachment 
(vairagya) and excellence (aisvaryya). But when 
vitiated by tamas, it has such contrary attributes as 
vice (adharma), ignorance (ajününa), attachment (asakti 
or avairagya) and imperfection (aSakti or anai$varyya). 
Buddhi is different from purusa or the self which 
transcends all physical things and qualities. But it ts 
the ground of all intellectual processes in all individual 
beings. It stands nearest to the self and reflects the 
consciousness of the self in such a way as to become 
apparently conscious and inteiligent. While the senses 
and the mind function for buddbi or the intellect, the 
latter functions directly for the self and enables it to 
discriminate between itself and prakrti.* 
Ahanküra or the ego is the second product of 
The second is  prakrti, which arises directly out 
ahaükára or the ego. of mabat, the first manifestation. 
The function of ahankara is the feeling of * I and 


1 Vide Катка, 36-37 ; Sankhya-züt., 2. 40-43 
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mine’ (abhimana). It is on account of ahankara that 
the self considers itself (wrongly indeed) to be an agent 
Or a cause of actions, a desirer of aud striver for ends, 
and an owner of properties. We first perceive objects 
through the senses. Then the mind reflects on them 
and determines them specificaily as of this or that kind. 
Next there is an appropriation of those objects as 
belonging to and intended for me, and also a feeling of 
myself as somehow concerned in them.  Ahankara is 
just this sense of the self as ‘I’ (aham), and of objects 
as ‘mine’ (mama). When ahankara thus determines 
our attitude towards the objects of the world, we pro- 
ceed to act in different ways in relation to them. The 


* potter constructs a pot when he accepts it as one of his 


ends and resolves to atiain it by saying within himself: 
* Let me construct a pot.’ 
Ahankara is said to be of three kinds, according to 
the predominance of one or other 
(Saw clea kinds of the three gunas. It is called 
vaikarika ог sattvika when the 
element of sattva predominates in it, ta1jasa or rajasa 
when that of rajas predominates, and bhutadi or tamasa 
when tamas predominates. From the first arise the 
eleven organs, namely, the five organs of perception 
(üanendriya», the five organs of action (karmendriya), 
and the mind (manas). From the third (i.c. tamasa 
abankara) are derived the five subtle elements (tanma- 
tras). The second (viz. rijasa) js concerned in both 
the first and the third, and supplies the energy needed 
for the change of sattva and tamas into their pro- 


ducts. | 
Th bove order of development from ahankara 1% 
laid — in the Sankhya-karikd and accepted by Vacaspati 
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Migra.*  Vijüünabhiksu,? however, gives a different order. 


According to him manas or the mind is the only sense · 
which is pre-eminently süttvika or manifesting, and is, — 


therefore, derived from süttvika ahanküra. The other ten 
organs are developed from rājasa ahanküra, and the five 
subtle elements from the tàmasa. The Vedinta view is 
similar to that held by Vacaspati, 
The five organs of perception (buddhindriya) are the 
| senses of sight, hearing, smell, taste 
le га a organsofknow- and touch. These perceive respec- 
E tively the physical qualities of colour, 
sound, smell, taste and touch, and are developed from 
ahankara for the enjoyment of the self. It is the selí's 
desire to enjoy objects that creutes both the objects of, 
and the organs for, enjoyment. The organs oí action 
(karmendriya) are located in the mouth, hands, feet, anus 
and the sex organ. These perform 
Five organs of action. respectively the functions of speech, 
prehension, movement, excretion 
and reproduction, ‘The real organs are not the perceptible 
external organs, like the eye-balls, ear-holes, skin, hands, 
feet, etc. There are certain imperceptible powers (Sakti) 
in these perceptible end-organs which apprehend physical 
objects and act on them, and are, therefore, to be regarded 
as the organs (indriyas) proper. As such, an indriya cannot 
be sensed or perceived, but must be known by inference, ? 
The mind (manas) is the central organ 
Manas or mind is the which partakes of the nature of the 
central organ. organs of both knowledge and action. 
Without the guidance of the manas 
neither of them can function in relation to their objects. 
The manas is a very subtle sense indeed, but it is made up 
of parts, and so can come into contact with several senses 
at the same time. The mind, the ego and the intellect 
(manas, ahanküra and buddhi) are the three inter- 
nal organs (antahkerana), while the 
senses of sight, hearing, etc. and 
the organs of action are called the 
external organs (baühyakarapna). Тһе vital breaths or 
processes are the functions of theinternal organs. The ten 
external organs condition the function of the internal ones. 
The mind (manas) interprets the indeterminate sense- 


The antahkaranas 
and bihyakaranas. 


t Cf. Канка and Kaumudi, 25. 2 Cf. Pravacana-bhdsya, 2. 18. 
3 Cf. Süànkhya-süt,, 2.23; Kürikd and Kaumudi, 26 and 28. 
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data supplied by the external organs into determinate 
perceptions; the ego owns the perceived objects as desirable 


ends of the self or dislikes them ; and the intellect decides 


to act to attain or avoid those objects. The three internal 
and the ten external organs are collectively called the thir- 
teen karanas or organs in the Sankhya philosophy. While 
the external organs are limited to present objects, the 
internal ones deal with the past, present and future.’ 


The Sankhya view of the manas and other organs has 
certain obvious differences from those 
The Sáükbya view of the other systems. According to 
Breer’ ik sag сен the Nyàaya-Vaisesikas, manas is an 
from those of the other Eternal atomic substance which has 
systems. neither parts nor any simultaneous 
contact with many senses. бо we 
cannot have many experiences—many perceptions, desires 
and volitions—at the same time. For the Sankhyas, the 
manas is neither atomic nor eternal, but a composite pro- 
duct of prakrti, and so subject to origin and destruction in 
time. 16 is also held bythem that we may have many 
experiences—sensation, perception, feeling and volition—at 
the same time, alihough ordinarily our experiences come 
one after the other. The Nyfiya-Vaisesikas admit only the 
manas and the five external senses as indriyas und hoid 
that the external senses are derived from the physical 
elements (mababhüta). The Sankhyas enumerate eleven 
indriyas, e.g. the manas, the five sensory organs and the 
five motor organs, and derive them all from the ego (ahan- 
kara), which is not recognized as a separate principle by the 
other systems. The Vedàntins treat the five vital breaths 
(pafica-prana) as independent principles, while the Sankhyas 
reduce them to the general functions of antahkarana.”* 


The five tanmáàtras are the potential elements or 
generic essences of sound, touch, 
colour, taste and smell. These 
are very subtle and cannot be ordinarily perceived. 
We know them by inference, although the yogins 
пау have a perception of them. The gross physical 


Five tanmátras. 


1 Cf Sünhnkhga-süt., 2. 26-82, 9. 39, B. 71; Катка und Kaumudi, 


Zt. 29-30, 32-33. | : 
2 Су, SáàAkhya-süt., 2. 20-22, 2. 31.32, 5. 84; Кағіка, 24 and 29-80. 
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elements arise from the tanmatras as follows: 
| (i) From the essence of sound 
eee 87083 physica! §=(gabdatunmitra) is produced akasa 
with the quality of sound which 
is perceived by the ear. (ii) From the essence 
of touch (sparsatanmatra) combined with that of 
sound, arises air with the attributes of sound 
and touch. (iii! Out of the essence of colour (rupa- 
tanmátra) as mixed with those of sound and touch, 
there arises light or fire with the properties of sound, 
touch and colour. (iv) From the essence of taste 
(rasatanmatra) combined with those of sound, touch 
and colour is produced the element of water with the 
qualities of sound, touch, colour and taste. (vr) The 
essence of smell (gandhatanmatra) combined with the 
other four gives rise to earth which has all the five 
qualities of sound, touch, colour, taste and smell. ‘The 
five physical elements of ākāśa, air, light, water and 
earth have respectively the specific properties of sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell. In the order in which 
they occur here, the succeeding element has the special 
qualities of the preceding ones added to its own, since 
their essences go on combining progressively.’ 
The whole course of evolution from prakrt: to the gross 
р Беда: jot pion elements is distinguished 
lon ure 7 thie ачу two stages, namely, the psychical 
cal and the physical. (pratyayasarga or suddhisarga) and the 
physical (tanmiatrasarga or ohautika- 
sarga). ‘The first includes the developments of prakrti 
us buddhi, ahankara and the eleven sense-motor organs. 


The second is constituted by the evolution of the five 
subtle physical essences ‘tanmatra), the gross elements 


1 Cf. Капка and Kaumuii, 22. 
40—1605R 
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(mahübhüta) and their products The tanmatras, being 
supersensible and unenjoyable to ordinary beings, are 
called avigega, i.e. devoid of specific perceptible charac- 
ters. The physical elements and their products, being 
possessed of specific characters, pleasurable or painful or 
stupefying, are designated as vi$esa or the specific. "The 
viéesas or specific objects are divided into three kinds, 
namely, the gross elements, the gross body born of parents 
(sthüla$arira) and the subtle body (süksma or lingaSarira). 
The gross body is composed of the five gross elements, 
although some think that it is made of four eiements or of 
only one element. The subtle body is the combination of 
buddhi, ahankara, the eleven sense-motor organs and the 
five subtle elements (tanmatra). The gross body is the 
support of the subtle body, in so far as the intellect (buddhi), 
the ego (ahankira) and the senses cannot function without 
. some physical basis. According to Vacaspati there are 
only these two kinds of bodies as mentioned before. 
^ *- Vijnànabhiksu, however, thinks that there 1з a third kind 
of body called the adhisthiana body which supports the 


subtle one when it passes from one gross body into 
another.’ 


The history of the evolved universe is a play of 
twenty-four principles, of which prakrti is the first, 
the five gross elements are the last, and the thirteen 
organs (karanas) and five tanmatras are the interme- 
diate ones. But it is not complete in itself, since 
it has a necessary reference to the world of selves as 
the witnesses and enjoyers thereof. It is not the dance 
of blind atoms, nor the push and pull of mechanical 
forces which produce a world to no purpose. On the 
other hand, it serves the most fundamental ends of 
the moral, or better, the spiritual, life. If the spirit 
be a reality, there must be proper adjustment between 
moral deserts, and the joys and sorrows of life. Again, 


1 Cf. Kürikà and Kaumudi, 28-41. Sankhya-sut., З. 1-17; Р, avacana- 
bhagya, 8.11. 
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the history of the world must be, in spite of all appear- 
ances to the contrary, the progressive realization of the 
life Of spirit. In the Sankhya, the evolution of prakrti 
into a world of objects makes it possible for spirits to 
enjoy or suffer according to their merits or demerits. 
But the ultimate end of the evolution of prakrti is the 
freedom (mukti) of self. It is through a life of moral 
training in the evolved universe that the self realizes 
its true nature. What that nature is and how it can 
be realized, we shall consider presently. Now the evo- 
lution of prakrti in relation to the purusa may be 
represerted by the following table: 


Prakrti | 
Е d | F 
Mabat 


Poruga ^ ——————-. Аһай ага 


| 
| 
Mind 


III. Tae SANKHYA THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE ` 


j 
5 Sense- 5 Motor- 5 Tanmātrss 
organs organs 
5 Mabābhbūtas 


The Sankbya theory of knowledge follows in the 
main its dualistic metaphysics. It 

а нанета accepts only three independent 
Mage of valid know- sources of valid knowledge 
(pramana). These are perception, 

inference and scriptural testimony ($abda). The other 
sources of knowledge, like comparison, postulation 


1 Vide Капка and Kaumudi, 4-6; Pravacena-bhdgya, 1. 87-89, 99- 
108: 5. 27, 37, 42-51. Cf. The Nyüya Theory of Knowledge (Cb. V 
ante) for a fuller account of this subject. 
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(arthapatti) and non-cognition (anupalabdhi), are in- 
cluded under these three, and not recognized as sepa- 
rate sources of knowledge. 
Valid knowledge (ргатпа) is a definite and an unerr- 
| ing eognition of some object (artha- 
- — n o aa paricchitti) through the modifica- 
tion of buddhi or the intellect 
which reflects the consciousness of the self in it. 
What we call the mind or the intellect is an uncon- 
scious material entity in the Sankhya philosophy. 
Consciousness or intelligence (caitanya) really belongs 
to the self. But the self cannot immediately appre- 
hend the objects of the world. If it could, we should 
.always know all objects, since the self in us is not finite 
and limited, but all-pervading. The self knows objects 
through the intellect, the manas, and the senses. 
We have a true knowledge of objects when, through 
the activity of the senses and the manas, their forms 
are irnpressed on the intellect which, in its turn, 
reflects the light or consciousness of the self. 
In all valid knowledge there are three factors, 
namely, the subject (pramata), the 
— of valid Gbject (prameya), and the ground 
or source of knowledge (ргагоапа), 
The subject being a conscious principle is no other 
than the self as pure consciousness (Suddha cetana). 
The modification (vrtti) of the intellect, through which 
the self knows an object, is called pramana. The 
object presented to the self through this modification 
is the prameya. Prama or valid knowledge is the 
reflection of the self in the intellect as modified into 
the form of the object, because without the self’s 
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consciousness the unconscious intellect cannot cognise 
anything. 
Perception is the direct cognition of an obiect 
through its contact with some 
беро RA of per- sense. When an object like the 
table comes within the range of 
your vision, there is contact between the table and 
your eyes. The table produces certain impressions or 
modifications in the sense organ, which are analysed 
and synthesised by manas or the mind. Through the 
activity of the senses and the mind, buddhi or the 
intellect becomes modified and transformed into the 
shape of the table. The intellect, however, being an 
unconscious material principle, cannot by itself know 
the object, although the form of the object is present 
in it. But as the intellect bas an excess of sattva, 
it reflects, like a transparent mirror, the consciousness 
of the seif (purusa). With the reflection of the self's 
consciousness in it, the unconscious modification of the 
intellect into the form of the table becomes illumined 
into a conscious state of perception. Just as а mirror 
reflects the light of a lamp and thereby manifests 
other things, so the material principle of buddhi, being 
transparent and bright (sattvika), reflects the conscious- 
ness of the self and illuminates or cognises the objects 
of knowledge. 


It is to be observed here that the reflection theory of 
knowledge has been explained in two different ways by 
Vücaspati Migra and "Vijüüànabhiksu. We have followed 
the former in the account of the knowledge process given 
above.  Vàcaspati thinks that the knowledge of an object 
takes place when there is reflection of the self in the 
intellect which has been modified into the form of the 
object. According to  Vijnünabhiksu, the process of 


re 


F 
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perceptual knowledge is like this: When any object comes 
in contact with its special sense organ, the intellect 
becomes modified into the form of the object. Then 
because ofthe predominance of sattva in 16, the intellect 
reflects the conscious ssif and seems to be conscious, in 
the same way in whicha mirror reflects the light of a 
lamp and becomes itself luminous and capable of mani- 
festing other objects. But next, the inteliect, which is 


_ thus modified into the form of the object, is reflected back 
jn he self. That is, the object is presented to the self 


throvgh a mental modification corresponding to the form 
of the object. Thus on Vacuspati’s view, there is a 
reflection of the self in the intellect, but no reflection of 
the intellect back into the self. Vijfanabhiksu, on the other 
hand, thinks that there is a reciprocal reflection of the self 
in the intellect and of the intellect in the self. This view 
is accepted also in Vedavyüsa's commentary on the Yoga- 
Satra.” What induces Vijüünabhiksu to suppose that 
the modified intellect is reflected in the self is perbaps the 
necessity of explaining the self's experience of pleusure 
and pain. Тһе self, being pure eonscicusness, free from 
all pleasure and pain, cannot be subjected to these 
experiences. It is the intellect which really enjoys pleasure 
and suffers pain. So, the apparent experiences of pleasure 
and pain 1n the self should be explained by some sort 
of reflection of the intellect in the self. 
There are two kinds of perception, namely, nirvi- 
Helkwipake- and kalpaka or the indeterminate and 
savikalpaka percep- savikalpaka or the determinate. 
Done The first arises at the first moment 
of contact between a sense and its object, and is 
antecedent to all mental analysis and synthesis of the 
sense-data. It is accordingly called àlocana or a mere 
sensing of the object. In it there is a cognition of 
the object as a mere so:n»thing without any recogni-. 
tion of it as this or that kind of thing. 16 is an 
unverbalised experience like those of the infant and 


the dumb. Just as babies and dumb persons cannot 


! Vide Pravacana-bhásya, 1 99; Vyasa bhdsya, 4.22. 
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express their experiences im words, so we cannot 
communicate this indeterminate perception of objects 
to other people by means of words and sentences. 
The second kind of perception is the result of the 
analysis, synthesis and interpretation of sense-data 


by manas or the mind. So it is called vivecana "ог 


а judgment of tbe object. It is the determinate 
cognition of an object as a particular kind of thing 
having certain qualities and standing in certain rela- 
tions to other things. The determinate perception 
of an object is expressed in the form ofa subject- 
predicate proposition, @.g. ‘this is a cow,' ‘that rose 
is red." Wj 

Inference is tbe knowledge of one term of a 
relation, which is not perceived, 
through the otber which is per- 
ceived and known to be invariably 
related to the first. In it what is perceived leads us 
on to the knowledge of what is unperceived through 


The nature and con- 
ditions of inference. 


the knowledge of a universal relation (vyapti) between ` 


the two. We get the knowledge of vyapti between 

two things from the repeated observation of their con- 

comitance. One single instance of their relation is not, 

as some logicians wrongly think, sufficient to establish 
the knowledge of a universal relation between them. 

With regard to the classification of inference, the 

T the? Sankhya adopts the Nyaya view, 

.rilbe азыбсаноп although іп a-slightly different 

form.  Inference is first divided 

into two kinds, namely, vita and avita. It is called 


1 Fora fuller account of nirvikalpaka aod savikalpaka perceptions., 
vide 8, C. Chatterjee, The Nydya Theory of Knowledge, Ch. 1X. 
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vita or affirmative when it is based on a universal 
affirmative proposition, and avita or negative whan 
based on a universai negative proposition. The vita 
is subdivided into the purvavat and the samanyatodrsta. 
A pürvavat inference is that which is based on the 
observed uniformity of concomitance between two 
things. ‘This is illustrated when one infers the  exist- 
ence of fire from smoke because one has observed that 
smoke is always accompauied by fire. Sàmanyato- 
drsta inference, on the other hand, is not based on 
any observation of the  concomitance between ths 
middle and the major term, but on the similarity of 
the middie with such facts as are uniformly related to 
the major. How do we know that we have the visual 
and other sense3? It cannot bs by тазапз оѓ p2rcep- 
tion. ‘Ths senses are supersensible. We have no 
sense to perceive our senses with. ‘Therefore, we are 
to know the existence of the senses by an inference like 
this: ‘‘All actions require some means or instruments, 
e.g. the act of cutting; the perceptions of colour, etc. 
are so many acts; therefore, there must be some 
means or organs of perception." It should be noted 
here that we infer the existence of orgaus from acts 
of perception, not because we have observed the organs 
to be invariably related to parceptive acts, but because 
we know that perception is an action and that an action 
requires a means of action. The other kind of in- 
ference, namely, avita is what some Naiyaàyikas call 
Sesivat or pari$esa inference. It consists in proving 
something to be true by the elimination of all other 
alternatives to it. This is illustrated when one argues 
that sound must be a quality because it cannot-be a 
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substance or an activity or a relation or anything else. 
As regards the logical form of inference, the Sankhyas 
admit, like the Naiyàyikas, that the five-membered syl- 
logism is the most convincing form of inferential proof." 
The third pramana is $abda or testimony. It is 
| constituted by authoritative state- 
The nature and 
forms of éabda or ments (aptavacana), and gives us 
ганиву: the knowledge of objects which 
cannot be known by perception and inference. A 
statement is a sentence made up of words arranged in 
a certain way. A word is a sign which denotes some- 
thing (vacaka), and its meaning (artha) is the thing 
denoted by it (vacya). That is, a word is a symbol 
which stands for some object. The understanding of 
a sentence requires the understanding of the meanings 
of its constituent words. Sabda is generally said to be 
of two kinds, namely, laukika and vaidika. The first 
is the testimony of ordinary trustworthy pərsons. 
This, however, is not recognized in the Sinkhya as a 
separate pramana, since it depends on perception and 
inference, It is the testimony of Sruti or the Vedas 
that is to be admitted as the third independent pra- 
mana. The Vedas give us tru» knowledge about 
supersensuous realities which cannot be known through 
perception and iaference. As not made by any person, 
the Vedas are free from all defects and imperfections 
that must cling to the prodacts of personal agencies. 
They are, therefore, infallible, and po»ssess self-evident 
validity. The Vedas embody the intuitions of enlight- 
ened seers (rsis). These intuitions, being universal 


1 Vide, p. 210 ante. For an elaborate account of the theory of infer- 
ence, vide Б. C. Chatterjee, The Nya@ya Theory of Knowledge, Bk. III. 
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and eternal experiences, are not dependent on the will 
or consciousness of individual persons. As such, the 
Vedas are impersonal (apauruseya). Yet they are not 
eternal, since they arise out of the spiritual experiences 
of seers and saints, and are conserved by a coutinuous 
line of instruction from generation to generation. 


IV. Tar DOCTRINE or LIBERATION * 


Our life on earih is a mixture of joys and sorrows. 
There are indeed many pleasures of life, and also 
many creatures who have a good share of them. But 
many more are the pains and sufferings of life, and all 
living beings are more or less subject to them. Even 
if it be possible for any individual bsing to shun ап 
other pains aad miseries, it is impossible for him to 
evade the clutches of decay and death. Ordinarily, 

however, we are the victims of tliree 
The three kinds of kinds of pains, viz. the adhyatmika, 
pains, &dhyà!rmika, J гае 
&dhibhautika and ãdbı- adhibhautika and adhidaivika. 
=e The first is due to intra-organic 
causes like bodily disorders and mental affections. It 
includes both bodily and mental sufferings, such as 
fever and headache, the pangs of fear, anger, greed, 
etc. The second is produced by extra-organic natural 
causes like men, baasts, thorns, etc. I[n3tances of this 
kind are found in cases of murder, snake-bite, prick of 
thorns and so forth. The third kind of suffering is 
caused by extra-organic supernatural causes, e.g. the 
pains inflicted by ghosts, demons, etc. 


1 Vide Kārikā and Kaumudi, 44-68; Sühnkhya-süt., Pravacana- 
bhdsya and Vrtts, З. 65-84, 
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Now-all men earnestly desire to avoid every kind of 
pain. Nay more, they want, once 
rid ut men want to get for all, to put an end to all their 
sufferings, and have enjoyment at 
alltimes. But that is not to be. We cannot have 
pleasure only and exclude pain aliogether. So long as 
we are in this frail body with its imperfect organs, all 
pleasures are bound to be mixed up with pain or, at 
least, be temporary, Hence we should give up the 
hedonistic ideal of pleasure and rest content with the 
lets attractive but more rational end of freedom from 
€Gakhya mukti or pain. In the Sankhya_ system, 
Hberation is the abso. liberation (mukti) is just the abso- 
pain. lute and complete cessation of all 
pain without a possibility of return. It is the ultimate 
end or ihe sammum bonum of our life (apavarga or 
purusartha). 
How are we to attain liberation or absolute freedom 
from all pain and suffering? All 
M LO Be trae the aris and crafts of the modern 
dom from suffering is man and all the blessings of 
to be attained through Ў : 
right knowledge. modern science give us but tempo- 
rary relief from pain or short-lived 
pleasures, These do not ensure a total and final 
release from all the ills to which our mind and body 
are subject. So the Indian philosopher wants some 
other more effective method of accomplishing the task, 
and this he finds in the right knowledge of reality 
(tattvajnana). It is а general rule that our suflerings, 
are due to our ignorance. In the different walks of 
life we find that the ignorant and uneducated man 
comes to grief on many occasions because he does not 
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know the laws of life and nature. The more know- 
ledge we have about ourselves and the world we live 
in, the better fitted are we for the struggle for exist- 
ence and the enjoyments of life. But the fact remains 
that we are not perfectly happy, nor even completely 
free from pain and misery. The reason for this is 
that we have not the perfect knowledge about reality. 
When we bave that knowledge, we shall attain free- 
dom from all suffering. Reality is, according to the 

Sankhya, a plurality of selves and 
ote — the world of objects presented to 

them. The self is an intelligent 
principle which does not possess any quality or activity 
but is a pure consciousness free from the limitations of 
space, time and causality. It is the pure subject which 
trarecends the whole world of objects including physical 
things and organic bodies, the mind and the senses, the 
ego and the intellect. All changes and activities, all 
thoughts and feelings, all pleasures and pains, all joys 
and sorrows belong to what we cal] the mind-body sys- 
tem. The self is quite distinct from the mind-body 
complex and is, therefore, beyond ali the affections and 
afflictions of the psychical life. Pleasure and pain are 
mental facts which do not really colour the pure self. 
It is the mind, and not self, tbat feels pleasure or 
pain, and is happy or unhappy. So also, virtue and 
vice. merit and demerit, in sbort, all moral properties 
belong to the ego (abankara) who is the striver and doer 
of all acts.’ The self is different from the ego or the 
moral agent who strives for good or bad ends, attains 
them and enjoys or suffers accordingly. ‘Thus we see 

i Cf. Sàhkhya-süt. and Vrtti, б, 25-26. 
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that the self is the transcendent subject whose very 
essence is pure consciousness, freedom, eternity and 
immortality. It is pure consciousness (}йапавуагйра) 
in the sense that the changing states and processes of 
the mind, which we call empirical consciousness, do 
not belong to the self. The self is the subject or 
witness of mental changes as of bodily and physical 
changes but is as much distinct from the former 4s 
from the latter. It is freedom itself in so far as it is 
above the space-time and the cause-effect order of 
existence. It is eternal and immortal, because it is 
not produced by any cause and cannot be destroyed in 
any way.’ 

Pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow really belong to 

buddhi or the intellect and the 
a „Єпогарсе or aviveka mind. The purusa or self is by its 
cem self and not- nature free from them all. But on 
account of ignorance it fails to 

distinguish itself from tbe mind and the intellect, and 
owns them as parts of itself so much so that it identi- 
fies itself with the body, the senses, the mind and 
the intellect. It becomes, so to say, somebody with a 
certain name, and a particular ‘combination of talent 
temperament and character.’ As such, we speak 
of it as the ‘ material self,” the ‘ social self,’ the 
‘ sensitive and appetitive self,” tbe ‘ imagining and 
desiring self, or the ' willing and thinking self.” ? 
According to the Sáünkhya, all these are not-self which 
reflects the pure self and apparently imparts its 

| Cf. Pravacana-bhdgya, 1. 146-48. 

з For ып account of the different kinds of selves cide James, 
Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, Chap. X, and Ward, Psychological 
Principles, Chap. XV. 
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affections and emotions to the latter. The self con- 
siders itself to be bappy or unhappy when the mind 
and the intellect, with which it identifies itself, become 
so, in tbe same way in which a father considers 
himself fortunate or unfortunate in view of his beloved 
son's good or bad luck, ora master feels insulted by 
an iusult to his own servant. It is this want of 
discrimination or feeling of identity (aviveka) between 
the self aod the mind-body that is the cause of all our 
troubles. We scíler pain and enjoy pleasure because 
the experiencing subject in us (drasta) wrongly identi- 
fies itself with the experienced objects (dr$ya) including 
pleasure and pain.' 
The cause of suffering being ignorance (ajfidna) in 
| the sense of  non-discrimination 
or ЈуеКа Парз or dis — (aviveka) between the self and the 
the two leads to free- not-self, freedom from suffering 
dom [rcm suffering. 
must come from knowledge of the 
distinction between the two (vivekajnàna).* But this 
` saving knowledge is not merely an intellectual uader. 
standing of the truth. It must be a direct knowledge 
or clear realization of tbe fact that the self is not the 
body and the senses, the mind and the intellect. Once 
we realise or see that our self is the unborn and 
undying spirit in us, the eternal and immortal subject 
of experience, we bécome free froin all misery and 
suffering. А direct knowledge of the truth is necessary 
io remove the illusion of the body or the mind as my 
self. Now I have a direct and an undoubted percep- 
tion that I am a particular psycho-pbysical organism. 


1 Cf Kürikà and Kaumudi, 625 Praracana-by&@sya and Vrtti, З, 72. 
з Cf Kārikā and Kaumudi, 44, 63; Sánkhya-süt. and Vrtti, З. 23-24. 
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The kuowledge íhat the self is distinct from all this 
must be an equally direct perception, if it is to con- 
tradict and cancel the previous one. The illusory 
perception of snake in a rope is not to be sublated by 
any argument or instruction, but by another perception 
of the rope as such. To realize the self we require a 
long course of spiritual training with devotion to and 
constant contemplation of, the truth that the spirit 
is not the body, the senses, the mind or the intellect.* 
We shall consider the nature and methods of this 
training when we come to the Yoga philosophy. 

When the self attains liberation, no change takes 
The nature of libera- Place in it and no new property or 
tion. quality accrues to it. Liberation or 
freedom of the self does not mean the development 
from a less perfect to a more perfect condition. So 
also, immortality and eternal life are not to be regarded 
as future possibilities or events in time. If these were 
events and temporal acquisitions, they would be govern- 
ed by the laws of time, space and causality, and, as 
such, the very opposite of freedom and immortality. 
The attainment of liberation means just the clear re- 
cognition Of the self as a reality which is beyond time 
and space, and above the mind and the body, and, 
tberefore, essentially free, eternal and immortal.’ 
When there is such realization, the self ceases to be 
affected by the vicissitudes of the body and the mind 
and rests in itself as the disinterested witness of 
physical and psychical changes. ** Just as the dancing 
girl ceases to dance after having entertained the 


. 4 Cf. Sánkhya-süt, and Vrti, З. 66 and 75; Катка aud Kaumudi, 64. 
з Cf. Sünkhya-süt. and Vrtti, 5. 74 83; Sankhya-stit., 1. 56, 6. 20, 
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spectators, so prakrti ceases to act and evolve the 
world after manifesting- her nature to the self.” 
It is possible for every self to realize itself in this way 
E Ends ct uiti. and. thereby attain liberation in 
piz.  :jivapmukti and life in this world. This kind of 
videbamukti. А à ; 2 : 

liberation is known as jivanmukti 
or emancipation of the soul while living in this 
body. After the death of its body, the liberated 
self attains what is called videhamukti or emancipation 
of the spirit from all bodies, gross and subtle. This 
ensures absolute and complete freedom.* Vijüana- 
bhiksu, however, thinks that the latter is the real kind 
of liberation, since the self cannot be completely free 
from the influence of bodily and mental changes ко 
long as it is embodied." But all BSànkhyas agree that 
liberation is only the complete destruction of the three- 
fold misery (duhkbha-traya-bhighata). It isnot a state 
of joy as conceived in the Vedanta. Where there is 
no pain, there can neither be any pleasure ; because 
the two are relative and inseparable. 


V. THE PROBLEM OF Gop‘ 


The attitude of the Sankhya towards theism has 
been. ihe subject of controversy 
Co:troversy among E ЗС? : 
Sankbyas with regard among its commentators and anter- 
рер ig dE pretérs. . While some of them. . 
clearly repudiate the belief in God, others take 
1 Су. Kürikà and Kaumudi, 59, 65-66. | | 
з Су. Катка and Kaumudi, 67-68; Sánkhya-süt, and Vrtti, З, 78.847 * 
з Cf. Pravacana-bhüsya, 8. 76-84, 5. 116. ‹ | | 
a Cf. Küriká and Kaumudi, 56-57; Sünkhya-süt., | Vrtu and 
Pravacana, 1. 92-95, 3. 56-57, 5. 2 12. Vide also Gaudapáda, Sünkhya- 
kürikà-bhàgya, and A. K. Majumdar, The Sánkhya Conception of 
Personality, Chapters I and IT. 
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great pains to make фай that the Sankhya ів 

no less theistic than the Nyàya. The classical 
Байкһуа argues against the“ existence of God on ihe 
foilowing grounds: (a) That the world asa system of 
effects must have a cause is no 

tig alanine DEARA DES doubt true. But God or Brahman 
cannot be the cause of the world. 

God is -caid to be the eternal and immutable 
self; and what is unchanging cannot be the 
active cause of anything. So it follows that the 
ultimate cause of the world is the eternal but ever- 
changing (parinami) prakrti or matter. (b) It may be 

said that prakrti being non-intelligent must be con- 
trolled and directed by some intelligent agent to 
produce the world. ‘The individual selves are limited 

in knowledge and, therefore, cannot control the subtle 
material cause of the world. So there must be an 
infinitely wise being, i.c. God, who directs and guides 
prakrti. But this is untenable. God, as conceived 

by the theists, does not act or exert Himself in any 
way; but to control and guide prakrti is to act or do 
‘something. ‘Supposing God is the controller of prakrti, 

we’ may ask: What induced God to control prakrti 

and thereby create the world ? It cannot be any end 

of His own, for a perfect being cannot have any 
unfulfilled desires and unattained ends. Nor can it be 

. the good of His creatures. No prudent man bothers 
+», himself. about the welfare of other beings without his 
‘own gain. Asa matter of fact, the world is so full 
A .. of sin and suffering that it can hardly be said to be 
| the work of God who had the good of His creatures 
in view when He created. (с, The belief in God is 


42—1605 B 
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inconsistent with the distinctive reality and immortality 
of individual selves (jiva). If the latter be included 
within God as His parts, they ouzht to have some of 
the divine powers, which, however, is not the caso. 
On the other band, if they are created by God, they 
must be subject to destruction. ‘The conclusion drawn 
from all this is that God does not exist and that prakrti 
is the sufficient reason for there being a world of 
objects. Prakrti creates the world unconsciously for 
the good of the individual selves (purusa) in the same 
way in which the milk of the cow flows unconsciously 
through her udder for the nourishment of the calf. 
According to another interpretation of the Sinkhya, 
which is not generally accepted, 
зке — this system is not atheistic. 'This 
is the view of Vijnanabhiksu and 
some modern writere.* They hold that the existence 
of God as possessed of creative activity cannot be 
admitted. Yet we must believe in God as the eternally 
perfect spirit who is the witness of the world and 
whose mere presence (sannidhimatra) moves prakrti to 
act and create, in the same way in which the magnet 
moves a piece of iron. Vijidnabhiksu thinks that the 
existence of such a God is supported by reason as well 
as by the scriptures. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The Sankhya may be called a philosophy of dualistic 
realism. It traces the whole course of the world to 
the interplay of two ultimate principles, viz. spirit 


1 Vide Pravacana-bhdgya, ibid.; A. K. Majumdar, The Sàühkhya 
Conception of Personality, ibid. 
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and primal matter (purusa and prakrti) On the one 
hand, we have prakrti which is regarded as the ultimate 
cause of the world of objects including phy sical things, 
crganic bodies aud psychical products like the mind 
(manas), the iniellect and the ego.  Prakrti is both 
the material and the efficient cause of the world. It 
is active and ever-changing, but blind and unintelligent.’ 
How can such a blind principle evolve an orderly: 
world and direct it towards ару rational end? How 
again are we to explain the first disturbance or 
vibration in prakrti which is said to be originally in @ 
state of equilibrium ? So, on the other hand, the 
Sankiya admits another ultimate principle, viz. puru$a 
or the self. The category of purusa includes a plurality 
of selves who are eternal and immutable principles 
of pure consciousness. These selves are intelligent 
but inactive and unchanging. It is in contact witb 
such conscious and intelligent selves that the uncons- 
cious and unintelligent prakrti evolves tbe world of 
experience. But how can the inactive and uncbanging 
self at all come in contact with and influence prakrti 
or matter? The Sankbya holds that the mere 
presence (sannidhi) of purusa or the self is sufficient 
to move prakrti to act, although it itself remains 
unmoved. Similarly, it is tbe reflection of the 
conscious self on the unconscious intellect that explains 
the cognitive and other psychical functions performed 
by the latter. But how the mere presence of the self 
can be the cause of changes in prakrti, but not in the 
self itself, is not clearly explained. Nor again is it 
quite clear bow an unintelligent material principle like 
the intellect can reflect pure consciousness (which is 
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immaterial) and thereby become conscious and intelli- 
gent. The physical analogies given in the Sankbya 
are not sufficiently illuminating. Further, the exisience 
of many selves is proved by the Siankhya from the 
difference in the nature, activity, birth and death, and 
sensory and motor endowments of different living 
beings. But all these differences pertain, not to the 
self as pure consciousness but to the bodies associated 
with it. So far as their intrinsic nature (i.c. pure 
consciousness) is concerned, there is nothiog to distin- 
guish between one self and another. So there seems 
to be no good ground for the Sankhya theory of many 
ultimate selves. It may be that the many selves of 
which we speak, are the empirical individuals or egos 
dealt with in ordinary life and experience. From 
the speculative standpoint there seem to be certain 
gaps in the Sankhya philosophy. Still we should not 
underrate its value as a system of self-culture for the 
attainment of liberation. Sofaras the practical end 
of attaining freedom from suffering is concerned, this 
system is as good as any other and enables the religious 
aspirant to realize tbe highest good of his life, viz. 
liberation. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE YOGA PHILOSOPHY 


| I. INTRODUCTION 

The Yoga philosophy is an invaluable gift of the 
PANEM "нав the great Indian sage Patatijali to all 
founder of the Yoga bent upon spiritual realization. It 
ены is а great aid to those who wish to 
realize the existence of the spirit as an independent 
principle, free from all limitations of the body, the 
senses and the mind.* It is known also as the 
Patafijala system after the name ofits founder. The 
Yoga-sütra or the Pdtafjala-siitra is the first work of 
this schcol of philosophy.  Vyàsa 
wrote a brief but valuable commen- 
tary on the Yoga-sütra called Yoga- 
bhasya or Vyása-bhásya. Vacaspati’s Tattva-vaisaradi 
is a reliable sub-commentary on WVyàása's commentary. 
Bhojaraja’s Vrtti and Yogamani-prabhà are very simple 
and popular works on the Yoga system.  Vijnáana- 
bhiksu's Yoga-vdrttika and Yoga-sdra-sangraha аге 
other useful manuals of the Yoga philosophy. 


Some important 
works of this system. 


1 Miss G. Coster has the Yoga system in view when she says : ‘‘ We 
need а new kind of Society for Psychical Research . . . to demons- 
trate to the ordivary public the possibility (or impossibility) of genuine 
super-physical experience on this side” (vide Yoga and Western Psycho- 
logy, p. 246). 
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The Pàtanjala system is divided into four pidas or 
Sf в раа. The first is called the 
pádas or parts of this samadhipada and treats of the 
philosophy. a : , ; 

nature, aim and forms of yoga, the 
modifications of citta or the internal organ, and the . 
different methods of attaining’ yoga. The second, viz. 
the sidhanapida, deals with kriyayoga as a means of 
attaining samadhi, the kleSas* or mental states causing 
afilictions, the fruits of actions (karmaphala) and their 
painful nature, and the fourfold theme of ‘suffering, 
its cause, its cessation and the means thereof. The 
third or vibhüiipida gives an account of the inward 
aspects of yoga and the supernormal powers acquired 
by the practice of yoga and so forth. The fourth part 
is called the kaivalyapida and describes the nature 


' and forms of liberation, the reality of the transcendent 


self and the other world and so on. 
The Yoga is closely allied to the Sankhya system. 
It isthe application of the theory 
dui н "e of the Saükbya in practical life. 
The Yoga mostly accepts the 
Sankhya epistemology and admits the three pramanas 
of perception, inference and scriptural testimony. It 
mostly accepts also the metaphysics of the Sankhya 
with its twenty-five principles, but believes in God 
as the supreme self distinct from other selves. The 
special interest of this system is in the practice of yoga 


1 The verb,‘ kliá * is ordinarily intransitive (k'iáynti), meaning 
‘to be afflicted.’ * Kleés," then means affliction or suffering. Bot 
* kliá " is sometimes also transitive (kilánáti) meaning ‘cause affliction,’ 
‘torment.’ The present word is more conveniently derived from this 
transitive sense Vide Vydsa-bhagya,1.5, where kligta=klega-hetuka. 


* for life and philosophy. 


Ы 
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"Jb = > 
as the sure means of attaining vivekajüana or discrimi- 
native knowledge which is held in the Saünkhya as the 


essential condition of liberation. 


The value of yoga as an important method of 


E realizing the spiritual truths of 


The.value cf yoga Indian philosophy has been recog- 


** > nized by almost all the Indian 
systems.- We have clear evidence of the recognition 
of yoga practices even in the Upanisads, the Smrtis 
and the Puranas." So long as the mind or tbe intellect 
of a man is impure and unsettled, be cannot properly 
understand anything of philosopby and religion. We 
must have a pure heart and a tranquil mind if we are 
to know and realize the truths of philosophy and 
religion. Now the practice of yoga is the best way 


of self-purification, i. e. purification of the body and (ће 


intellect. Hence it is that almost all the systems of 
Indian philoscpby insist on the practice of yoga as the 
necessary practical side of a philosophy of life. 


The Pàtanjala system makes a special study of the 
“The yoga laya down ature and forms of yoga, the 
ins traning different steps in yoga practice, and 
other important things connected 

witb these. It holds, like the Sankhya and some other 
Indian systems, that liberation 13 to beattained through 
the direct knowledge of the self's distinction from the 
physical world including our body, mind and the ego 
(уіуекајпапа). But this can be realized only if we 
can manage to suppress and terminate the functions 
of the body and the senses, tbe manas and the inteilect 


| Cf. Kotha Upanisad, 6. 11, 6. 18, Scetadsvatara, 2, 8, 3. 11. 
49—162515 
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and. finally, the ego. (i.e. the empirical self) and yet 
have self-consciousness or experience of the transcendent 
spirit (рогова). This would convince us that thé self 
is above the mind-body complex, the senses, and the 
intellect and aleo the suffering or enjoying individual 
ego. It will be seen to be above all physical reality 
with its spatio-temporal and cause-effect order. This 
is the realization of the self as the free, immortal spirit 
which is above sin and suffering death and destruction. 
In other words, it is the attainment of freedom from 
all pain and misery, 1. e. liberation. The Yoga system 
lays down a practical path of self-realization for the 
religious aspirant and the sincere seeker after the spirit. 
The Sankhbya lays greater stress on discriminative 
knowledge as the means of attaining liberation, 
although it recommends such practical methods as 
study, reasoning and constant meditation on the truth.* 
The Yoga, on the other band, empbasizes the inpor- 
tance of the practical methods of purification and con- 
centration for realizing the self's distinction from the 
body and the mind, and thereby attaining liberation. 
These will be explained in the Yoga ethics. Before 
we come to that we have to study the Yoga psychology 
which deals with the nature of the self, the mind and 
its function, and the relation between mind, body and 
the self. 


Il. YocA PSYCHOLOGY 


In the Sankhya-Yoga system, the individual self 
(jiva) 1s regarded as the free spirit associated with the 


! Vide Канка and Kaumudi, 51 
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gross body and more closely related to 4 subtle body 
The self knows the constituted by the senses, the 
— oe 2 manas, the ego and the intellect: 
—— | of citta or the  'The self is, in its own nature, pure 
consciousness, free from the limita- 
tions of the body and the fluctuations of the mind (citta). 
But in its ignorance it confuses itself with’ citta. The 
citta is the first product of prakrti, in which the element 
of sattva or the power of manifestation . naturally 
predominates over those of rajas and tamas. It is essen- 
tially unconscious; but being in the closest proximity 
to the self it reflects, through its manifesting power; 
the self’s consciousness so as to become apparently 
conscious and intelligent. It is different from manas 
which is the internal sense. When the citta is related 
to any object through manas, it assumes the form of 
that object. The self knows the objects of thé world 
through the modifications of cilta which correspond to 
the forms of the objects kaown. Although the self 
really undergoes no change or modification, yet because 
of its reflection in the changing states and processes of 
citta, the self appears to be subject to changes and. to 
pass through different states of the mind or citta, in the 
same way in which the moon appears to be moving 
when we see it reflected in the moving waves.’ · : 
The modifications of citta, i.e. cognitive mental 
Miers are fits kinds. :8CAUeBI are many and varied. ‘These 
of mental modifica- may be classified under five heads, 
tions or citta-*ptta. 2 — 
namely, pramana or true cognition, 
viparyaya or false cognition, vikalpa or merely verbal 


1 Vide-Yoga-süt., and Vrt*i, 1. 4. Cf. Sáükhya theory of "Evolution 
of the World," ante. 
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cognition, nidr& or sleep, and smrti or memory. There 
are three kinds of true cognition, viz. perception, infe- 
rence and verbal testimony. Theae have been explain- 
ed in almost the same way as in the Sankhya. 
Viparyaya is the wrong knowledge of objects as what 
they ceally are not and it includes doubt or uncertain 
cognitions.  Vikalpa із а mere verbal idea caused by 
words, to which no real facts correspond. When you 
hear the words ‘‘Ribu's head,“ you have the idea ofa 
distinction between Rihuand its head, although really 
there is no distinction between the two, Ribu being only 
ahead. Similarly, the phrase ‘‘consciousness of the 
goul'' arouses the ideas of two different entities (soul 
and consciousness) related together, whereas in reality 
there is no distinction between them (soul and con- 
sciousness being identical). | Sleep (nidra) is ancther 
kind of mental modifization (citta-vrtti). It is due to 
the preponderance of tamas in citta and the consequent 
cessation of waking consciousness and dream  ex- 
periences. It thus stands for deep dreamless sleep 
(susupti). Some philosophers think that in sound sieep 
there is no mental function or conscious state at all. 
But tbis is wrong. On waking from sound sleep we 
say, ‘‘I slept well," “I knew nothing," ete. Such 
memory of what took place during sleep supposes 
direct experience of the state of веер. So there 
must be in sleep some cognitive mental state or 
process which is concerned in the experience of the 
absence of knowledge (abhávapratyayálambanaà vrtti). 
Smrti or memory is the reproduction of past 


+ Yoga-bhdagya, 1.9. 
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experiences without any alteration or innovation. All 
cognitive mental states and processes (citta-vrtti) may 
be included in these five kinds of modifications. We 
need not admit any other kinds of cognitive functions 
of the mind (citta-vrtti)." 

When citta is modified into any kind of vrtti or 
Relation of the seit Cognitive mental state, the self is 
to the mind or citta reflected in it and is apt to appro- 
eae ere priate it as a state of iteelf. Hence 
it is that it appears to pass through different states of 
the mind (citta) and stages of life. It considers itself 
to be subject to birth and growth, decay and death at 
different periods of time. It is led to believe that it 
sleeps and wakes up, imagines and remembers, makes 
mistakes and corrects errors, and so on. In truth, 
however, the self (purusa) is above all the happenings 
of the body and the mind (citta), all physical and 
psychical changes, like sleeping and walking, birth and 
death, etc. It is citta or the mind that really performs 
these functions of sleeping and waking, knowing and 
doubting, imagining and remembering. The self 
appears to be concerned in these functions because it is 
reflected in citta or the mind which is held up before it 
as a mirror before a person. It also appears to be 
subject to the live klefas or sources of atllictions, 
namely, (i) avidyà or wrong knowledge of the поп eter- 
nal as eternal, of the not-self as the self, of the 
unpleasant as tbe pleasant, and of the impure as pure, 
(ii) asmità, i.e. the false notion or perception of the 
self as identical with buddhi or the mind, (mr) raga or 
desire for pleasure and the means of its attainment, 


1 Vide Yoga-süt , Bhágya avd Vrtti, 1.511. 
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(iv) dvesa or aversion to pain and the causes thereof, 
(р) abhinivega or the instinctive fear of death in all 
creatures.” 

So long as there are changes and modifications in 


citta, the self is reflected therein 
Shel ly condere ts and, in the absence of discrimi- 
га ment modifos- native knowledge, identities itself 
quires tbeir cessation. with them. As a consequence, the 
self feels pleasure or pain out of 
the objects of the world, and loves or hatesthem accord- 
ingly. This means bondage for the self. If, there- 
fore, we are to attain liberation, we must somehow 
restrain the activities of the body, the senses and the 
mind (manas) and finally suppress all the modifications 
of citta. When the waves of the empirical conscious- 
ness (karya-citta) die down and leave the citta in a 
state of perfect placidity (karana-citta), the self realizes 
itself as distinct from the mind-body complex and as 
free, immortal and self-shining intelligence. It is ths 
aim of yoga to bring about this result through the 
cessation of the functions of citta. 


ПІ. Yoca4 ETHICS 
1. The Nature and Forms of Yoga’ 


Yoga here means the cessation of mental functions 

‚ or modifications (cittavrttinirodha). 

— a of — It does not mean any kind of con- 
— tact between tbe individual self 
and some other reaiity like God or the Absolute. The 


1 Ор. cit.. 2 3-9. | 
з Yoga-süt. and Bhasya, 1. 1-4, 1. 12-15, 1. 23, 2. 1-2, 4.29.34. 
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aim of yoga, as we have already said, ie to prevent 
the self from identifying itself with mental modifica- 
tions. But this is not possible so long as the modi- 
fications are there and the self has not realized its 
distinction from citta or the mind. So what yoga really 
stands for is the arrest and negation of all mental 
modifications. 


There are five conditions or levels of the mental life 
(cittabhüm?). The citta isconstituled 

of ere are буе levels by the elements of sattva, rajas and 
ee. Ca not ë tamas. Its different conditions are 
determined by the different degrees 

in which these elements are present and operative in it. 
These conditions are called ksipta or restless, muüdha 
or torpid, viksipta or distracted, ekagra or concentrated, 
and niruddha or restrained. In each of these there Is 
somme kind of repression of mental modifications. One 
state of the mind excludes other different states. Love 
and hate, for example, naturally oppose and cancel each 
other. But still yoga cannot be attained in all the 
levels of citia. In the first, called ksipia, the mind or 
citta is under the sway of rajas and tamas, and is 
attracted by objects of sense and the means of attaining 
power. It flits from one thing to another without 
resting in any. This condition is not at all conducive 
to yoga, because it does not heip us to control the 
mind and the senses. The second, viz. müdha, is due 
to an excess of tamas in citta or the mind which, 
therefore, has a tendency towards vice, ignorance, 
sleep and the like. In the third level, called viksipta 
or distracted, the mind or citta is free from the sway 
of tamas and has only a touch of rajasin 10. It has 
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the capacity of manifesting all objects and makes for 
virtue, knowledges, eic. This is a stage of temporary 
concentration of citta or the mind on some object, 
which is foilowed by distraction. It cannot be called 
yoga, because it does not permanently stop the mental 
modificvtions nor ead our troubles and destroy the 
mental afflictions of avidya and the rest. 


The fourth level of citta is called ekagra or 
concentrated. [Чеге citta is purged 

сеа ео — of the impurity of rajas and there 
р га із the perfect manifestation of 
| sattva. It marks the beginning 

of prolonged concentraiion of the mind or chitta on 
any object so as to reveal its trus nature, and 16 
prepares the way for the cessation of all mental 
modifications. In this state, however, the mind or 
citta continues to think or meditate on some object, 
and so, even here, the mental processes аге not 
altogether arrested. At the last level, called niruddha, 
there is the cessation of all mental functions including 
even that of concentration which marks thea previous 
stage. Here the succession of mental states and 
processes is completely checked, and the mind (citta) 
is left in its original, unmodified state of calmness and 
tranquillity. These last two levels are conducive to 
yoga in so far as both manifest the sattva element 
of the mind to the highest degree and are helpful for 
the attainment of the ultimate goal, viz. liberation. 
In fact, ekagra or the state of concentration, when 
permanently established, is called samnprajnata yoga or 
the trance of meditation, in which there is a clear and 
distinct consciousness of the object of contemplation. 
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It is known also as samipvtti or samprajüata samadhi 
inasmuch as citta or the mind is, in this state, entirely 
put into the objact a nd assumes the form of the object 
itself. So also the state of niruddha is called asam- 
prijhita yoga or asamorajiita samidht, because all 
mantal modifications being stoppel in this state, 
nothing is known or thought of by the mind. This 
is th» tran:e of absorption in which all psychoses and 
appearances of objects are stopped and there are no 
ripples in the placid surface of citta or the mind. Both 
these kind; of samidhi are known by the common name 
of samilhi-yoza or the cessation of meatal modifica- 

tions, siace both conducs to salf-reslization. 
There are, then, tw» шып kinls of yoga or 
samadhi, viz. the samprajüata and 

There are four kinds ч — ; 
of sainpra;fiàta samá- the asaimnprajüáta, Four kinds of 
pu samprajhata samadhi аге distin- 
guished according to the different objects of contempla- 
tion. It is called savitarka when the mind (citta) is 
concentrated on any gross physical object of tha exter- 
nal world, e.g. the image of a god or goddess. H wing 
realized the nature of this object, one should concentrate 
on subtle objects lik» the taninitras or subtle essences 
of tha physical elements. Ths minl's coucentration 
on these subtle objects is called sivicára samadhi. 
The next step із to take some subtler objects like the 
senses an і concentrate tie mi d (citta) on them, till 
their real nature bezomess manifest to it, in what is 
calle і sinanda samidhi. ‘The last kind of saimnprajüata 
samadhi is called s4smita inasmuch as the object of 
concentration herein is asmita or the e»)-substance with 
which the self is ordinarily identified. The fruition 
44—1605B 
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of this stage of concentration is the realization of the 
true nature of the ego. But it also gives us a glimpse 
of the knowing self as something almost indistinguish- 
able from the еро." 

Thus the mind (citta) realizes the nature of different 
еа. objects within or without the body 
дала yoga par ercel- and leaves them behind, one after 

the other, till it becomes  com- 
pletely free from the thoughts of all objects and attains 
what is called asatmprajiata samadhi or yoga par 
excellence. It puts a stop to all mental modifications 
and does not rest on any object at all. This is the 
final stage of samadhi, because when it is attained the 
whole world of objects ceases to affect and to exist for 
the yogin. In this state the self abides in its own 
. essence as pure consciousness, enjoying the still vision 
of isolated self-shining existence. When one attains 
this state, one reaches the final goal of life, namely, 
liberation or freedom from a!l pain and suffering. All 
life is a quest of peace and ‘a search for the means 
thereof. Yoga is one of the spiritual paths that leads 
to the desired goal of a total extinction of ail pain and 
misery through the realization of the self's distinction 
from the body, the mind and the individual ego. But 
this final goal cannot be attained all at once. Even if 
it be possible for a self to attain once the state of 
samadhi and thereby release from pain, there is the 
possibility of a relapse and consequent recurrence of 
pain, so long as all the impressions and tendencies of the 

1 The final stage of sarmprajhata is called dharmamegha samādhi 


because it showers on the yogin the blessing of self-realization. 
Vide Yoga-süt. and Bhasya, 4.29. 
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mind (citta) due to its past and present deéds are not 
wiped out. It requires a long and arduous endeavour 
to maintain oneself steadily in the state of samadhi and 
destroy the effects of the different kinds of karma, past 
and present. For this it is necessary to practise yoga 
with care and devotion for a sufficiently long time. 
The different steps in the practice of yoga wus be 
explained in the next section. 


2. The Eightfold Means of Yoga.’ А 
` 


As we have already said, a man cannot realize 
kee e Saat spiritual truths so long as his mind 
means cf yoga called is tainted with impurities and his 
EA: intellect vitiated by evil thoughts. 
It is in the pure heart and the clear understanding that 
the truth of the spirit is revealed and directly experi- 
enced. The Sinkhya-Yoga system holds that libera- 
tion is to be attained by means of spiritnal insight 
(prajňā) into the reality of the self as the pure immortal 
spirit which is quite distinct from the body and the 
mind. But spiritual insight can be had only when the 
mind is purged of all impurities and rendered perfectly 
calm and serene. For the purification and enlighten- 
ment of citta or the mind, the Yoga gives us the 
eightfold means which consists of the disciplines of 
(1) yama or restraint, (2) niyama or culture, (3) asana 
or posture, (4) pranayama or breath-control, (6) pratya- 
һага or withdrawal of the senses, (6) dharana or 


1- Су. Yoga-sfit. and Bhasya, 2.28-55, 3. L-4. 
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` attention, (7) dhyāna or meditation, and (8) samādhi 


or concentration. 
(yoganya). 


(1; Yama consists in 
abstention from injury 
to life. from fal«ehood, 
theft, incuntinence and 


avarice. 


These are known as aids to yoga 


When practised regularly with devotion 
and dispassion, they lead to the attainment of yoga, 
both sarnprajnáta and asamprajnata. 

The first discipline of yama or restraint consists 


in (a) ahirnsà or abstention from 
all kinds of injury to any life, (6) 
satya or truthfulness in thought 
and speech, (c) asteya ог non- 
stealing, (d) brahmacarya or control 


of the carnal desires and passions, and (e) aparigraba 
or non-acceptance of unnecessary gifts from other 


people. 


Although these practices seem to be too well- 


known to require any elaboration, yet the Yoga explains 
all their details and insists that a yogin must scrupu- 


* 


lous! y follow them. 


The reason for this is obvious. 


Tt is a psychological law that a sound mind resides in а 
sound body, and that neither can be sound in the case 
of a man who does not control his passions and 


sexual impulses. 


So also, a man cannot concentrate 


. his attention on any object when his mind is distracted 
and dissipated by sin an1 crime and other evil propen- 


sities. 


This explains th» necessity of complete absten- 


tion from all the evil courses and tendencies of life on 
the part of the yogin who is eager to realize the self in 
samadhi or concentration. | 


The second discipline is niyama or culture. It 


(2) Niyama consists 
ir the culiivation of 
good babits, 


consists in the cultivation of the 
following good habits: (a) Sauca or 
purification of the body by washing 


and taking pure food (which is babya or external puri- 
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fication), and purification of the mind by cultivating 
good emotions and sentiments, such as friendliness, 
kindness, cheerfulness for the virtues and indifference 
to the vices of others (which is called abbyantara ог 
internal purification), (6) santosa or the habit of being 
content with what comes of itself without undue exer- 
tion, (c) tapas or penance which consists in the habit 
of enduring cold and heat, etc., and observing austere 
vows, (d) svádhyàya or the regular habit of study of 
religious books, and (e) Iévarapranidhana or meditation 
of and resignation to God. 


Asana is a discipline of the body and consiéts 

| in the adoption of steady and com- 

end ends f»* fortable postures. There are vari- 
comfortable postures. ous kinds of аѕапа, such as padma- 


sana, virasana, bhadrasana, etc. These can be properly 


learnt only under the guidance of experts. The disci- 


pline of the body is as much necessary for the altain- _ 


ment of concentration as that of the mind. If the body 
is not completely free from diseases and other disturb- 
ing influences, it is very difficult to attain concentration. 
Hence the Yoga lays down elaborate rules for main- 
taining the health of the body and making it a fit 
vehicle for conventrated thougbt. It prescribes many 
rules for preserving the vital energy, and strengthening 
and purifying the body and the mind, The asanas or 
postures recommended in it are effective ways by which 
the body can be kept partially free from diseases, and 
all the limbs, especially the nervous system, can be 
brougbt under control and prevented from producing 
disturbances in the mind. 


— 


* 


* 
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 Pràpáyáma is the’ reg саноо of breath. It con- 


c De ge b sists in deep inspiration (püraka), 
regulated inbalation, retention of breath  (kuinbhaka), 
retention and exhala- and expiration (recaka) with 

measured durations. ‘The details 
of the process should be learat from experts. That 
respiratory exercises are useful for strengthening the 
heart and improving its function is recognized by 
medical men when they recommend walking, climbing, 
etc. in a ‘graduated scale, for patients with weak 
hearts. The Yoga goes further and prescribes breath- 
control for concentration of the mind, because it con- 
duces to steadiness of the body and the mind. So 
long as the function of breathing continues, the mind 
also goes on «fluctuating and noticing the current of air 
in and out. If, and when, it is suspended, the mind is 


- in а a state of undisturbed concentration, Hence by 
—. practising the control of breath, the yogin can suspend 


& 


у, 


to 





breathing for a long time and thereby prolong the state 
of concentration. 


Pratyābāra consists in withdrawing the senses 
—- „ from their _ respective external 
СЛ Die ant ооо ; Objects “and keeping them under 


the senses from their the control of the mind. When the 
objects. 


Y -~ . senses are effectively controlled Бу 
the mind, they follow, not their . natural objects, but 
the mind itself. So in this state the mind is not 
disturbed by sights and sounds coming through the eye 
and the ear, but makes these senses follow itself and 
see and hear its own object. This state is very difficult, 
although not impossible, of attainment. It requires a 
resolute will and long practice to gain mastery over 
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ж 
one’s senses. The above буе disciplines of restraint ы 
and culture (yama and niyama), bodily posture (asana), 
breath-control (pranayama) and control over the 
senses (pratyahara) are regarded as the external aids 

to yoga (bahiranga-sidbana). As compared with these, 

the last three disciplines are said to be internal to . 
yoga (antaranga-sadhana), because they are directly 
related to some kind of samadhi or yoga. These are 
dharana dhyana and samadhi. eat? 


4 
- 


Dhāraņä or attention is a mental discipline which 
consists in holding (dharana) .or = 
à cmi di €». fixing tbe mind (citta) on the desired 
missi the desired object. The object thus attended 
to may be a part of one’s body, like 
one’s navel, the mid-point of the eyebrows, etc., or it 
may be external to the body, like the moon, the images. n 
of gods, etc. The ability to keep one's attention 2. 
steadily fixed on some object is the test of fitness for “ 
entering on the next higher stage of yoga. ? К 


Dhyina or meditation is the next step. It means E 
the even flow of thought about, ^ 
INA as Жарар Чап or rather, round about, the E 
агада. without object of attention. It is the stead- 
fast contemplation of the object 
without any break or disturbance. This has the effect 
of giving us aclear and distinct representation of the 
object first by parts and aspects. But by long-continued 
meditation the mind can develop the partial representa- 
tion of the object into a full and live presentation of it. 
Thus dhyana reveals the reality of the contemplated 
object to the yogin's mind. 


i 





? 
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Samadhi or concentration is the final step in the 

' practice of yoga. In it the mind is 

—— eredi edi so deeply absorbed in the object of 
"ui асади of coutem- contemplation that it loses itself in 
the object and has no awareness of 

itself. In the state of dhyàna, the act and the object 
of thought remain distinct and separate states of 
consciousness. But in samadhi the act of meditation 
is not separately cognised; it takes on ths form of the 
object and loses itself, as it were. So here only the 
object of thought remains shining in the mind, and 
we do not even know that there is a process of thought 
in the mind. It should be observed here that this 
samidhi as a discipline is different from the samidht 
or the yoga previously defined as ‘‘the restraint of the 


тіпа’ (cittavrttinirodha). The former is but the 


means for the attainment of the latter which is its end. 
A long-continued practice of the ons leads to the other. 


ats ese last three steps in the practice of yoga are called 


infernal means (antaranza-sàdhana). They should 
bave the same object, i.e. the same object should be 
first attended to. then meditated and lastly concen- 
trated upon. When thus combined they are said to 
constitute satmyama which is very necessary for the 
attainment of samadhi-yoza. 
A yogin is believed to acquire certain extraordinary 
powers by the practice of yoga in its 
Tua вирегпогтаї = Jiferent stages. Thus we аге told 
powers accruing 2 
тош FORM: Р that the yogins can tame all crea- 
_tures including even ferocious animals, get any object by 


` the mere wish of it, know directly the past, present and 


future, produce supernatural sights, sounds and smells 
' a. - - 
- 2 . — — 4 i 2 


- . = I 
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and see Subtie entities, angels and. gods. | They can 
also see through closed doors, pass through stone 
walls, disappear from sight, appear at different places 
at the same time, and so forth. While these may be 
possible, the Yoga system warns all religious aspirants 
not to practise yoga with these ends in view. Yoga 
is for the attainment of liberation. The yogin must 
not get entangled in the quagmire of supernormal 
powers. He must evercome the lure of yaugic powers 
and move onward til he comes to the end of the 
journey, viz. liberation. * a 


IV. THe PLACE or Gop IN THE YoGa.^ 


As distinguished from the Sankhya, the Yoga is 

Fla Woes has boths theistic. It admits the existence 
theoretical and a prac- of God on both practical” and theo- 
пеи убо retical grounds. Patanjali himself, 
however, has not felt the necessity of God for solving 
any theoretical problem of philosophy. For him” God 
bas more a practical value than a theoretical one. 
Devotion to God is considered.to be of great practical 
value, inasmuch as it forms a part of the practice of 
yoga and is one of the means for the final attainment 
of samüdhi-yoga or ** the restraint of the mind,” The 
subsequent commentators and interpreters of the -Yoga 
evince also a theoretical interest in God and discuss 
more fully the speculative problems as to the nature 
of God and the proofs for the existence of God. Thus 
the Yoga system has both a tbeoretical and à practical 
interest in the Divine Being. 

Y Vide Yoga-süt. and Bhadgya, З. 37, 3. 51, 4.1. | 

? Wide Yoga-süt,, Вһй уа and Vrtti, 1. 23.29, 2.1, 32, 45, 3. 45. 
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According to the Yoga, God is the Supreme 
Bea ta tems perfect Person who is above all individual 
spirit who is eternal,  89lves and is free from all defects. 
АП рой, | omi He isthe Perfect Being who is 
eternal and all-pervading, omni- 
potent and omniscient. All individual selves are more 
or less subject to the afflictions (kle$a), of ignorance, 
egoism, desire, aversion and dread of death. They 
have to do various kinds of works (karma)—good, 
bad, and indifferent—and reap the consequences 
thereof (vipaka). ‘They are also infected and influenced 
by the latent impressions of their past experiences 
(asaya). Even if the liberated self is released from 
all these troubles, it cannot be said that he was 
always free from them, It is God and God alone 
who is eternally free from all defects. God is the 
perfect immortal spirit who ever remains untouched 
by afflictions and actions, and their effects and 
impressions (klesa-karma-vipaka-Sayai-raparamrstah). 
He possesses a perfect nature, the like of which is not 
to be met with anywhere else. He has also the fullest 
possible knowledge of all facts and is, therefore, 
capable of maintaining the whole world by His mere 
wish or thought. He is the Supreme Ruler of the 
world, and has infinite knowledge, unlimited power 
and wisest desires, which distinguish Him from all 
other selves. 
The existence of God is proved by the following 


The proofs of God's arguments: 
existence : 


The Vedas, the Upanisads and other important 
scriptures speak of the existence of God as the 
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Supreme Self who is also the ultimate reality 
and the final goal of the world. 
нда EI of Therefore, God exists in the way 
in which the scriptures testify 


to His existence. 


According to the law of continuity, whatever 
has degrees must have a lower and 
Wiese ea td an upper limit. There are, for in- 
degrees of knowledge tance, different magnitudes, small 
and power. 
and great. Ар atom 18 the smallest 
magnitude, while akaga or space is the greatest magni- 
tude. Similarly, there are different degrees of knowledge 
and power. So there must be a person who possesses 
perfect knowledge and perfect power. Such a supreme 
person is God, the highest. There cannot be any 
self who is equal to God in power and knowledge, for 
in that case, there will be conflict and clash of desires 
and purposes between them, and a consequent chaos 


in the world. 


The creation of the world is due to the asso- 
ciation of purusa with prakrti, and 
(3) The association its dissolution to the dissociation 
and dissociation of . 
puruga and prakrti. of the one from the other: . Purusa 
and prakrti being two independent 
principles cannot be said to be naturally related or 
associated. Nor are they naturally dissociated, for 
that would make their relation inexplicable. Зо there 
must be an intelligent cause which effects their asso- 
ciation and dissociation, according to the unseen moral ; 
deserts (adrsta) of individual selves. No individual 
self can guide and control its adrsta or destiny, because 
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it has no clear understanding about it. . Therefore, 
there must be a perfect and an omniscient, Being who 
brings about the association or dissociation between 
purusa and prakrti, according as the adrsta of the 
individual selves requires the creation or the destruction 
of a world. "This Being is God, without. whose 
guidance prakrti cannot produce just that order of the 
world which is suited to the moral education and final 
emancipation of individual selves. dir 
Devotion to God is not only a part of the practiee 

of yoga but the best means for the 
улшо б —— attainment of concentration and 
centration and res- restraint of the mind (samadbi-yoga). 
traint of mind. 4 

The reason is that God is not only 
an object of meditation (dhyana), like other objects, 
but is the Supreme Lord who, by His grace, purges 
away the sins and evils in the life of His devotee and 
makes the attainment of yoga easier for him. One 
who is sincerely devoted to God and is resigned unto 
Him cannot but meditate on Hirn at all times and see 
Him in all the walks of life. On such a devoted 
person God bestows his choicest gifts, viz. purity of the 
heart and eniightenment of the intellect. God removes 
allthe serious impediments and obstacles in the path 
of His devotee, such as the kleáas or afflictions of the 
mind, and places him under conditions most favourable 
for the attainment of yoga. But while the grace of 
God can work wonders in our life, we, on our 
part, must make ourselves deserving recipients of it 
through love and charity, truthfulness and purity, 
constant meditation of and complete resignation 
to God. 
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“ $.*" NW. CONCLUSION 
"Be 

To an unsympathetic critic the Yoga may appear 
(о be-not so much a system of philosophy as а school 
of mysticism and magic. The Yoga conception of 
the self_as a transcendent subject which is quite 
distinct from the body, the mind and the ego, is far 
removed from the common-sense and the ordinary 
psychological concepts of it. As compared with these 
tHe spiritual conception of the self in the Yoga is apt 
to be regarded as unintelligible and mysterious. 
Similarly, the supernormal powers associated with the 
different stages in the practice of Yoga can hardly be 
reconciled with the known laws of the physical or 
the psychical sciences. So these may appear to be 
reminiscent of some primitive religion of magic. But 
it is to be observed that the Yoga scheme of self- 
realization has a solid foundation in the Sankhya 
metaphysics which proves the reality of the self as a 
metaphysical and eternal principle of consciousness. 
If one believes in the transcendent spirit, one cannot 
but admit that there are deeper levels of consciousness 
than the empirical one, and wider possibilities and 
higher potencies than those of the physical and the 
sensuous. Glimpses of this deeper reality of our 
individual life have been caught not only by the seers 
and saints of different countries, but also by some 
great philosophers like Plato and Aristotle, Spinoza 
and Leibniz, Kant and Hegel. The Society for 
Psychical Research and the* modern school of Psycho- 
analysis have of late contributed much towards our 
knowledge about the dark regions of the psychical 
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life, hidden from the ordinary view. The Yoga goes 
further in the same direction when it formulates 
_ certain practical methods of purification and self-control 
for the realization of the true self of man. Both 
~ from a theoretical and a practical standpoint, it occupies 
a better position than the Sankhya in so faras it 
admits the existence of God and relies mostly on actual 
experiences to carry conviction to its followers. What 
is necessary for an appreciation of this philosopby is 
a sympathetic understanding of it and a sincere 
endeavour to realize its truths. We find one such 
appreciation of it by Miss Coster when she says: ''I 
am certain that there is a region beyond that painted 
drop-scene which forms for so many the boundary of 
this life; and that it is penetrable and susceptible of 
exploration by those who are sufficientiy determined.'" 


1 Yoga and Western Psychology, pp. 246-47. 
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CHAPTER IX s 
THE MIMAMSA PHILOSOPHY ` 


i a 
I. INTRODUCTION 


We have noticed in the General Introduction зё . 
the Parva Mimamsa Schoolor the. 


The Mimams4 deve- Hee = : d 
Lonel ae ‹ of iiia nal: Mimamsa School, as it Is more 


тна of Vedic usually called, is tbe outcome of 
the ritualistic side of the Vedic 
culture just as the Vedanta (sometimes called also 
Uttara Mimamsia) is the development of its speculative 
side. The object of the Mimarnsa School is to help 
AP Cee and support ritualism chiefly ч two 
ment: Methodology ways, namely, (a) by giving 4 
aa methodology of interpretation with 
the help of which the complicated Vedic injunctions 
regarding rituals may be understood, harmonized and 
followed without difficulty, and (b) by supplying a 
philosophical justification of the beliefs on which 
ritualism dapends. Weare concerned here with the 

second or the philosophical aspect of the Mimamsa. 
The faith underlying Vedic ritualism consists of 
| different elements such as belief in 

As а philosopby, the у ч 
Mimársá tries to up- the existence of a soul which sur- 
hold Vedic ritualism. ives death and enjoys the fruits of 
rituals in heaven, the belief in some power or potency 
which preserves the effects of the rituals performed, 
the belief in the infallibility of the Vedas on which 
rituals stand, the belief that the world is real and 
46—1605B 
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our life and actions performed here are not mere dreams. 
, The Buddhists, Jainas and Cürvükas challenge the 
Authority of the Vedas. The reality of the world 
^^ and the existence of the soul are denied by some 
= Buddhists. Some Upanisads disparage the idea that 
_ ©“ heaven ' is the goal of man and rituals are the best 
— possible human activities. The Mimamsa tries to 
. - meet all such criticisms and upholds the original faith 
underlying ritualism. 
Jaimini's Sūtra laid the foundation of the Pūrva 
Mimàainsá. Sabarasvimi wrote the 
+> Literature. А = 

Б: major commentary ог Bhdsya on 
this work. Не is followed by a long line of commen- 
. tators and independent writers. The two most 
~ important among them are Kumārila Bhatta and 
^ Prabhakara (nicknamed ‘Guru ', who founded the 
two schools of Mimàrnsá, known after their names. 
Thus the Mimàmsàaà philosophy gradually developed. 
Etymologically, the word Mimársà means © solution 
of some problem by critical examination of grounds.’ 
As its subject-matter was karma or rituals, the 

Mimaürinsà is also sometimes called Karma Mimamsa. 
The philosophy of the Mimarmsa School may be con- 
 veniently discussed under three heads, namely, ‘Theory 
of Knowledge, Metaphysics, and Ethics and Theology. 


"А 


II. Tug Mimastsa THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


In its attempt to justify the authority of the Vedas, 

| the Мїшашва came to discuss very 
M d — elaborately the nature of knowledge, 
knowepge- the nature and criterion of truth 
as well as of falsity, the different sources of valid 


f 
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knowledge (pramanas) and other cognate problems. 

The epistemology of the Mimarms& deals with some - 
very interesting problems. Other schools, specially the - 
Vedanta, freely draw upon the Mimarmsa in epistemo- z 
logical matters. We shall notice here very briefly some РЧ 
of the peculiar and important things. | 


- 





1. The Nature and Sources of Knowledge 


The Mimiarmsa, like most other schools, admits 
two kinds of knowledge, immediate and mediate. ^* 
Valid knowledge is one which yields some new informa- 
tion about something, is not 
contradicted by any other know- " 
ledze and is not generated by defec- 
tive conditions (such as defective sense-organ in the 
case of perceptual knowledge, failacious premises in the 
cases of inference, etc.).' 

The object of immediate knowledge must be some- 
3 Yexmediate _ koow- thing existing (sat). Only when 
‘ledge: its two stages such an object is related to sense 
of de velopment—1in- | 
* determinate and deter- (опе of the five external senses and 
minate perceptions. the internal sense, manas), there 
arises in the soul an immediate knowledge about it. 
When an object is related to sense, at first there arises 
a bare awareness of the object. We simply know that 
the object is, but have not yet understood what it 1з. 
This primary, indeterminate, immediate knowledge is 
called nirvikalpaka pratyaksa or Alocana-jfiina. When 
at the next stage we interpret the meaning of this 


The meaning ef 
knowledge. 


1 Vide Sastra-dipikd on Jaimini's Sátra, 1 1 5. 
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object in the light of our past knowledge and come to 
Understand what it is, that is, what class it belongs to, 
what quality, activity and name it possesses, we have 


- а determinate (savikalpaka) perception, which is ex- * 


pressed by judgments like ‘Thisis a man,’ ‘This has a 
stick,’ ‘This is white,’ ‘This is moving,’ ‘This is 
Кат.’ 


Perception, thus completed in two stages, gives 
| us a real knowledge of the world 
— а оа ссни composed of different objects. 
=, "nd Possess diveree ‘Though at the first stage the objects 
= are not known explicitly, all that 
we know about them at the second stage are implicitly 
known even at first. In understanding the object at 
the second stage, the mind only interprets, in the light 
of past experience, what is given at first ; it does not 
ascribe to it any imaginary predicate. For if we did 
rot perceive at first a man, @ white one, etc., how + 
could we judge later that it was a man, it was white, 
etc., and that it was not a cow and not black, etc. 
* Hence it must be admitted that perception, inspite of ^ 


y 


containing an element of interpretation, is not | 


necessarily imaginary and illusory as some Bauddhas # 
= апа some Vedantins hold. Neither is it true that what > 
we are immediately aware of, before the mind inter- . ; 
^ prets, is a purely unique particular (svalaksana) without | 
el any distinguishing class character (as those Bauddhas 
hold), or is pure existence without any differentiating 
property (as those Vedantins say). The world of diverse 
— objects with their different characteristics are given to the 
— 


"m > 
з = 1 Ibid., and Sloka-vürtika on 1. 1. 4. Vl 


| w dH. a 
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mind at the very first moment when we become aware 
of them.’ 


2. Non-perceptual Sources of Knowledge 


In addition to perception, there are five other valid 


sources of knowiedge, admitted by 


Prábhüksras admit 
five sources of know- the 


admit six. 


authority ог testimony (Sabda), 


"postulation (art hapatti) and  non-perception (anu-_ 


palabdhi). The last one is admitted only by the school 
of Kumiarila Bhatta and not by that of Prabhakara. 


The Mimamsa theory of inference is more or less. 


similar to that of the Nyaya and need not be mentioned 
here. We shall discuss the other four non-perceptual 
sources of kno wledge. 


- (i) Comparison (npamana) 


It has been previously seen that the Nyaya admits 
comparison as a unique source of 
knowledge. But the Mimamea, 
Eum —— Ed accepting comparison as an 
ndependent source, accepis it in 

quite a different sense. According to it, knowledge 
‘arises from comparison when, on perceiving a present. 
к object to be like an object perceived - 

Knowledge of simi. in the past, we come to know that - 


“The Mimàárisà con- 


— larity about an absent 


object is obtained by the remembered object is like the 
comparison. . _ 

. perceived one. Some examples will 
make this clear. On seeing a rat one perceives that ~ 


Ш ast Vide Ртакатапа-райсіка, рр. 54-55, 


Mimamsa, namely, inference- 
. ledge, while Bhattes  veanumüana), comparison (upamana), 


? 
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it is like a mouse perceived in the past, and thence 

he gets the knowledge that the ramembered mouse 

is like the perceived rat. This knowledge, namely, 

-~ + ‘that mouse, perceived in the past, is like this rat,’ 
is obtained from comparison, or from the knowledge 
of a similarity of the rat to the mouse. Similarly 
one who has seen a cow previously at home, goes to 

~ a forest and findsa gavaya (nilgai) and perceives its 
similarity to the cow at home. He may thence obtain 

by comparison (i.e. by the knowledge of this similarity) 

- the further knowledge that the cow at home is like 

= the gavaya.' -— 

— Such knowledge cannot be classed under perception. 
| For, the object (the mouse or the 
: "up peius linea cow) known to be similar is not 
эре ован А еры perceived then. It does not come . 
under memory, because though the 

object was perceived in the past, its similarity to the - 
present object was not then known; and, therefore, 

Y this similarity caunot be said to be simply remembered. 
It is not also an inference. From a knowledge like 
‘this gavaya is like the cow at home’ we cannot infer. 
‘the cow at home is like this gavaya,’ unless we have 
another premise like ‘all things are similar to other 
things which are similar to theimn.'* And such a 
universal premise containing an invariable concomi- 
tance between two terms is not really used in the above 
case where one arrives at the knowledge of the absent 


1 ‘The MimárhsA view of upamana із fully discussed in Sloka-vartika, 
Sastra-dipika (1. 1. 5) and Prakarana-pancikà and briefly in Sabara- 
bhagya on 1. 1. 5. p ы 
. 3 Vide Sastra-dipikà, 1. 1. 5. 
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cow's similarity to the present ravaya, from the percep- 
tion of the gavaya being similar to 
„Нәпое 6 is givens the cow. Again, such knowledge 
does not obviously arise from 
verbal testimony or authority. Hence it is given an 

independent place. 

The Nyàya holds that on learning from an authority 
Wis de. Ny&ys that a gavaya is like a cow, a 
view of upamana is person goes to a forest, perceives 
— some animal like the cow and 
thence he has by upamana or comparison the know- 
ledge that such an animal is a gavaya. Against this 
Nyaya view it is pointed out by Mimamsaka writers 
that the knowledge that the particular animal perceived - 
is like the cow is derived from perception and the 
knowledge tbat such an animal looking like the cow- » 
іва gavaya is obtained through recoilection of what 
was previously learned from some authority. Lastly, 
the knowledge that this particular animal is a gavaya, 
is a mere inference from the last knowledge. Hence 
what the Nyàaya considers to be derived from a new 
source, namely comparison, is not really so.' 


Е 


It may be noted here that though the account given 
above is the one generally accepted 

Ais gen m to by later Mimaàrnsakss, Sabarasvimi* 
теа | ana 3 55 seems to understand upamina as, 
ка Дале» а аф із called in абет logic 
2 analogical argument. The existence 
of another self is proved, he remarks, by an argument like 
this. ‘‘Just as you feel the existence of your own self, 
similarly by analogy you can believe that others also feel 


1 Vide Ргакатапа-райсіка. For a critical discussicn of *npamána,' 
vide D. M. Datta, The Siz Ways of Knowing, Bk. II. 
2 Vide his Bhàügya on Jatm. süt., 1. 1. 5. 


2 
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the existence of their own selves." Such an argument he 


calls upamàna. 


Sabara's definition of upamāna as ‘know- 


ledge of an unperceived object as being simiiar to some 
known object,’ is not incompatible with the suggestion that 
he takes upamana as analogical argument. 


It should also be remembered that ‘similarity’ (sadráya), 


Similarity 


category. 


› is not a 
quality, nora univer- 
sal. it is a separate 


which is the object of upamiana is 
regarded by the Mimármsü as an 
independent category of reality. It is 
pointed out that similarity cannot be 
called a quality (guma), because a 


quality cannot be possessed by another quality ; but ‘simi- 
possessed by qualities even. It cannot be 


larity’ is 


treated as 


(11) 


a universal (sàmünya or jàti). Because a 
universal means something which is exactly identical in 
many individuals (e g. cowness in cows). Similarity does 
not mean any completely indentical character. 


Authority or Testimony (Sabda) 


` The Mimamsa pays the greatest attention to this 
source of knowledge, because it has to justify the 
authority of the Vedas. 

An intelligible sentence yields knowledge except 


Two kinds of author- 
ity: Peraonal 


impersonal. 


Pp. 


and 


when it is known to be the state- 
ment of an unreliable person 
(anaptat-vakya). This is known as 


A | í Е 
verbal testimony or simply testimony ($abda) or author- 


ity. There are two kinds of authority —personai 
(pauruseya) and impersonal (apauruseya). The first 
consists in the written or spoken testimony of some 


Again authority is 
either a source of in- 
formation or & source 

of command. 
m 


person. The second denotes the 
authority of the Vedas. Again, 
authority may either give infor- 
mation as to the existence of 


objects (siddhartha-vàkya) or give. directions for the 
performance of some action (vidhayaka-vakya). The 
 Mimárnsà is interested primarily in the impersonal 


THE 


authority of the 


The Vedas are 
valued by the Mimam- 
si as the impersonal 
source of comiunand- 
ments. 
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Vedas апа that again, because the 
Vedas give directions for perform- 
ing the sacrificial rites. The Vedas 
are looked upon as the Book of 
Commandments ; and therein lies 


their value. The Mimàinsáà even holds that as the 
sole use of the Vedas lies in directing rituals, any part 
of them which does not contain such direction but gives 


information about the existence of anything is useless, 
unless it can be shown at least to serve the purpose 
of persuading persons to follow the injunctions for 
performing rituals. ‘The attempt is constantly made, 
therefore, to show all existential sentences (regarding 
the soul, immortality, etc.) as indirectly connected 
with some commandment, by way of persuading people 
to perform some ritual or dissuading them from for- 
DEP шанада prag. bidden activity. This attitude of 
matismm of the Mi- the Mimarnsa reminds us of modern 
ни Pragmatism which holds that 
every type of knowledge—ordinary, scientific or philo- 
sophical—is valuable only in so far as it leads to some 
practical activity. The Mimamsa philosophy may be 
called ritualistic pragmatism, for according to it the 
value of Vedic knowledge is for ritualistic activity. 
According to most of the pro-Vedic schools, the 
authority of the Vedas lies in their 
Вы» > As cyan ons ditum being the words of God. But the 
they are eternal. 
many Creator дг Destroyer of the world, believes. 
that the Vedas, like the world, are eternal.* They 
1 Vide Jaim. süt. 1. 2, I2 and 1. 2. 7 and Sabara-bhágya thereon. 
з Ibid., Adhikaranas, 6-8, Chap. Y. 
47—1605B 


Mimamsa, which does not believe * 


>- 
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are not the work of any person, human or divine. 
Hence the authority of the Vedas is said to be imper- 
| sonal. Elaborate arguments are 
ees to prove advanced to support this view; 

namely, that no author of the Vedas 
is known, that the names of sages that occur in the 
Vedic hymns are those of the seers or the expositors or 
the founders of the different Vedic schools (sampra- 
dàyas), and not the authors, and so on. But the 
most important argument, possessing philosophical 
importance, is that based on the famous theory that 
the word-sound heard is only the perceptible sign of 
a real word (Sabda) which is eternal.’ The chief 
reason in support of this view is that if the spoken 
word were the real word, then ten different pronuncia- 
tions of the word ‘cow’ would make as many different 
words. We could not then say that the same word 
had been spoken ten times. We must admit, then, 
that the real word ‘cow’ (which 15 admitted to be the 


‘same though uttered by different persons) is not pro- 


uced by its pronunciations but is only revealed by 
them. Unless we take different pronunciations of a 
word as the vocal representations of one identical basic 
word, all of them could not convey the same meaning. 
The real word is not, therefore, produced by the 
speakers, but only manifested by their speech. Being 
unproduced, the real word is eternai. ‘Therefore, the 
relation between the real word and its meaning is also 
natural and eternal, not conventional.* 


1 Jaim. süt., 1.1.5; Sastra-dipikad, 1.1.5; Sloka-vürtika, Sphota-vàda. 
2 Jaim. sūt. 1.1.5. For an elaborate discussion of the theory of eternal 
words (Sphota), vide D. M. Datta, The Six Ways of Knowing, Bk. VI. 
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The Vedas consist of such eternal, basic words; 
the written or the pronounced Vedas are only the re- 
velations of the eternal Vedas. It follows also from 
this and the other grounds cited above that the Vedas 
are not composed by any person. 


The infallibility of the authority of the Vedas rests 
on the fact that they are not vitiat- 
Ее ene Oe ad by any defects to which the work 
of imperfect persons is subject. 
But in addition to the impersonal Vedic authority, 
the testimony of a reliable person 
folate poo ia а (apta) also is accepted by the = 
a sonree of valid Mimamsa as a valid source of 
knowledge. | ^ 
knowledge. There ias, however, a 
special value attached to Vedic authority, because the 
knowledge of the commandments (dharma) which we 
have from it is not to b» obtained from any other 
source, such as perception and inference. While the 
knowledge that personal authorify may impart to us 
| can be sometimes obtained other- 
But the knowledge - - i | 
of duty is obtainable wise by perception, inference, etc. 
only from the Vedas. — and is itself based on such previous 
knowledge, the knowledge derived from the Vedas is 
neither obtainable otherwise nor dependent on any 
previous knowledge, the Vedas being eternal. 
In reply to those who try to reduce all knowledge 
derived from testimony to infer- 
Knowledge from І 
authority is not de. ence on the ground that the vali- 
pendent on inference. dity of such knowledge is ascer- 
tained by inference based on the reliability of authority, 
the Mimümsa makes an important reply. It asserts 
that the validity of every knowledge is assured by the 


J 


» 8117 
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conditions which generate that knowledge, so that 


the knowledge imparted by author- 
Кото чесне Ру ity, like every other knowledge, 

carries with itself such assurance 
of its own truth. We shall see later on the full 
reasons in support of this view. 


(iii) Postulation (arthapatti) 


Postulation ' (arthapatti) is the necessary supposi- 
Postulation is the {100 of an unperceived fact which 
necessa it ә 
epe upperoalved fact alone can explain a phenomenon 
to explain some con- that demands explanation. When 
flicting phenomena. : à 
a given phenomenon is such that 
we cannot understand it in any way without supposing 
some other fact, we have to postulate this other fact 
by way of explaining the phenomenon. This process 
of explaining an otherwise inexplicable phenomenon 
by the affirmation of the explaining fact is called 
artbapatti. ^ Thus when а man, who is growing fat, 


‘is observed to fast during the day, we find an apparent 


contradiction between his growing fatness and his 
fasting. We cannot in any way reconcile these two 
facts, namely, fatness and fasting, unless we admit 
that the man eats at night. That the man must eat 
at night explains the complex whole of apparently 


1 Tt is difficult to find an exact word in English for 'arthápatti.' 
Postolation in the Kantian sense bas a close similarity to ' arthüpatti."' 
A demand for explanation underlies the use of this method, and ' postu- 
lare ' in Latin means ' demand,’ 

2 Wide Sabara-bhüágga, l. 1. b. Sloka-vürtika, — Sástra-dipikà and 
Prakarana-pancika on Artbáüpatti. For critical discussion, vide D. M. 
Datta, The Siz Ways of Knowing, Bk. V. 
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conflicting facts, namely, fasting attended with in- 
creasing fatness. 


Knowledge obtained in this way is distinctive 
because it is not reducible to percep- 
Knowledge so ob- - 4 — 
tained does not come tion or inference; and it is not, of 
ander perception orin- course. a case of testimony or com- 
parison. Such knowledge cannot 
be explained as perception, since we do not see the man 
eat at night. Nor is it a case of inference, because 
there is no invariable concomitance (vyapti) between 
fatness and eating at night, so that we cannot say that 
whenever there is fatness there is eating at night, as 
we can say that wherever there is smoke there is fire. 
Though we are not ordinarily aware of it, we 
employ this method of arthapatti 
The use of this i : ; 
method of knowledge Very Often in daily life. Some 
is very frequent in life. @xamples will make this clear. 
When we call on a friend and do not find him at home, 
though we are sure that he is alive, wesay: ‘He must 
be somewhere outside home.” ‘This last supposition is 
made by us because this alone can explain bow a man 
whois alive cannot be at home. This method is also 
largely used by us in the interpretation of language. 
When some words are omitted in a sentence, we suppose 


those words without which the meaning implied by ~~ 


the context cannot be explained. On reading or 
hearing a sentence like ‘shut up," we supply (by 
arthapatti) the words ‘your lips,’ because without them 
the meaning is incomplete. Similarly, when the 
primary meaning of a word does not suit the context, 
we suppose a secondary or figurative meaning which 
alone can explain the sentence. For example, when 
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we are told, ‘Industry is the key to success,’ we 
suppose that the meaning of ‘key’ here must be 
‘means’ and not a real key. 

Mimamsakas distinguish between two kinds of 


BEES ot non postulation, that which is employed 
lation distinguished by to explain something which is 
Mimàrihsakas., 
perceived (drstarthapatti), such as 
fatness in a man who is fasting by day, and that which 
is used to explain the meanings of words heard 
(scutarthapatti), such as those cited above. 
It will be found that arthapatti resembles a hypo- 
| thesis as understood in Western 
The distinction be- : е, 
tween postulation and logic. It appears to be like an 
— explanatory hypothesis. But the 
difference is that it lacks the tentative or provisional 
character of a hypothesis. What is known by arthapatti 
is not simply hypothetically supposed or entertained, 
but is believed in as the only possible explanation. As 
arthapatti arises out of a demand for explanation, it is 
different from a syllogistic inference 
28 рем 44 the object of which ів to conclude 
deduction. from given facts and not to explain 
given facts Arthapatti is a search for grounds, 
whereas an inference is a search for consequents. 


(їр) Anupalabdhi or non-perception 


According to the Bhatta Mimarnsa and the Advaita 
Vedanta, non-perception (anupalab- 

I deed t i on D e. dhi) is the source of our immediate 
ledge of non-existence. cognition of the non-existence of 
an object. Тһе question here is: How do I know the 
non-existence, say, of a jar on the table before me? 
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It cannot be said that I perceive it with my senses, 
because non-existence is a negative 
Such knowledge can 3 > 

be obtained neither fact which cannot stimulate any 
trom perception, sense as a positive fact like the 
table can. The Bhattas and the Advaitins hold, there- 
fore, that the non-existence of the jar on the table is 
known from the absence of its cognition, that is, from 
its non-perception (anupalabdhi). I judge that the jar 
does not exist on the table because it is not perceived, 
It cannot be said that the non-exisience of the jar is 
qnferred from its non-perception. 
For, such an inference is possible, 
if we already possess the knowledge of a universal 
relation between non-perception and non-existence, that 
is, if we know that when an object is not perceived it 
does not exist. Thus it would be begging the question 
or assumption of the very thing which wassought to be 
proved by inference. Nor can we explain the knowledge 
of the jar’s non-existence by comparison or testimony, 
since it is not due to any knowledge of similarity or 
of words and sentences. Hence to explain the direct 
knowledge of the jar’s non-existence we have to 
recognize non-perception (anupalabdhi) asa separate 

and an independent source of knowledge.' 
It should, however, be remarked here tbat all non- 
| perception does not prove the non- 

All non-perception : c \ 

does not prove nop. ©XIstence of what is not perceived. 
Битенов; We do not зее а table in the dark, 
nor do we perceive any such supersensibie entities as 


nor from inference. 


1 Vide Sloka-vürtika,  Sàáàstra-dipikáà and Veddnta-paribhdsd on 
Anupalabdhi. For further critical discussion, vide The Six Ways of 
Knowing, Bk. III. 
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atoms, ether, virtue, vice. Yet we do not judge them 
to be non-existent. If a thing should have been per- 
ceived under certain circumstances, then only its non- 
perception under those circumstances is а proof of its 
non-existence. It is this appropriate non-perception 
(yogyanupalabdhi) that is the source of our knowledge 
of non-existence. 


3. The Validity of Knowledge 
Whenever there are sufficient conditions for the 
generation of à particular kind 
In ihe, Presence of of knowledge (and, therefore, no 
knowledge arises with orounds for doubt or disbelief are 
a belief in its truth. : 

Known), there arises at once that 
kind of knowledge containing an element of belief in 
the object known. For example, when our normal eyes 
light on an object conveniently situated in broad day- 
light, there is visual perception ; when we hear some 
one speak a meaningful sentence, we have knowledge 
from his testimony. When there are sufficient 
premises, inference takes peace. That we act on such 
knowledge in everyday life as soon as we have it, 
without any attempt to test its validity by argument, 
shows that we believe in it as soon asit arises; and 
the fact that such knowledge leads to successful activity 
and not to any contradiction shows further that such 
knowledge is valid. When, however, the conditions 
required for the generation of that kind of knowledge 
are known to be defective or wanting (if, for ex- 
ample, the eyes are jaundiced, light is insufficient, 
premises are doubtful or words are meaningless, etc.) 
no such knowledge arises; neither, therefore, does any 


belief arise, so long as the grounds for doubt and 
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disbelief do not disappear. From these facts two 
conclusions are drawn by the Mimarnsa : (а) The 

| | validity of knowledge arises from 
Ul онуч the very conditions tbat give rise 
its validity and belief to that knowledge, and not from 


in the validity, — 

any extra conditions (pramanyam 
svatah utpadyate). (b) The validity of a knowledge 
is also believed in or known as soon as the knowledge 
arises; belief does not await the verilication of the 
knowledge by some other knowledge, say, an inference 
(pràmanyam svatah jüayate ca). This Mimamsa view, 
in its double aspect, is known as the theory of intrinsic 
validity (svatah-pràmànya-vàda).' 


Truth is self-evident according to this view. Whenever 
any knowiedge arises, it carries with it 
an assurance about its own truth, 
Sometimes another knowledge may point out that this 
assurance is misleading, or that the conditions of the 
knowledge are defective. In such a case we infer from 
the existence of defective conditions the falsity of that 
ep knowledge. Thus the faisity of a 
b EU falsity is known knowledge is ascertained by inference, 
— while truth is self-evident. To put 
the whole position simpiy, belief is normal, disbelief is an 
exception. Аз perception, inference and any other 
knowiedye arise, we implicitly ассерг them, believe in them 
without further argument, unless we are compelled by 
some contrary evidence ts doubt their validity or to infer 
their falsity. On this unsuspecting faith in our knowledge 
our life runs smoothly. 
Ayainst the Nyàya theory that validity is generated by 
some extra conditions (such as sound- 
If truth were to bé ness of organs), over and above the 
ascertained by infer- : | | 
ence, there would be Ordinary conditions which generate а 
an infioite regress. knowledge, the Mimamsa points out 
that those extra conditions really form 
a part of the normal conditions of that knowledge; without 


Truth is self-evident. 


1 Sloka-vartika, 2. 1. 1 and Sarva-darfana, on Jaimini system. 
48—1605B 
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them there would be no belief and, therefore, no know- 
ledge at all. Against the Nyüya view that the validity of 
every knowledge is ascertained by inference, the Mimürisà 
points out that this would lead usto ап infinite regress 
and activity would be impossible, If any knowledge, say, 
a perception, before being acted upon were to be verified 
by an inference, then by the same Nyüya rule that infer- 
ence also would have to be verified by another inference 
and so on; and there would bavc been no end to this pro- 
cess of verification and life would have been impossible. 
As soon as we perceive a Liger we run away, às soon аз we 
infer the approach of a car from its horn we guard our 
steps; if we are to wait for verifying our knowledge with 
the never-ending series of inferences, we would have to 
wait for ever before we could act on any knowledge. It is 
true that when there is any positive cause for doubt re- 
garding any knowledge, we take the help of verifying infer- 
ence; but that only does the negative work of removing 
the obstacles that stand in the way of knowledge. After the 
obstacles are removed, knowiedge arises out of its own 
usualconditions, if present there, and along with it arise 
its validity and belief in its validity. If that verifying in- 
ference is unable to remove doubt, then that knowledge 
does not arise at all. 

Belief in authority, personal or impersonal, Vedic or 
non-Vedic, arises in a similar way. On hearing a meaning- 
ful centence we at once believe in what it says unless there 
are reasons for doubt or disbelief. Therefore, authority 

of the eternul, impersonal Vedus also 
The truth. of the Stands on its own legs. Its validity is 
Vedns, therefore, 15 - - 
aff Reel RTS self-evident and not dependent on 
inference. Arguments are necessary 
for the negative work of clearing the mind of doubts. 
This being done, the Vedas themselves reveal their own 
meanings and belief invariably acecmpanies the under- 
standing of these meanings. To secure this belief al! that 
the Mimamsa does is to refute the possible grounds on 
which the iafallibility of the Vedas may be doubted, and 
thus to prepare the mind for the immediate acceptance of 
what is known from the Vedas. 


4. What is Error? 


uth is self-evident and every knowledge claims 
— T dock error arise? The problem of error has 
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been discussed threadbare by every Indian  School.: 
огу крс The Prabhakaras’ hold that every 
18 denied by Porabha. Knowledge is true, that nothing false 
karas. ever appeors in any knowledge. Even 
in a so-called case of error like the 

mistaking of a rope for a serpent, we have a mixture of two 
different kinds of knowledge, the perception of a long 
tortuous thing and the memory of a serpent perceived in. 
the past, and each of these is true. Only owing to lapse 
of memory we forget that the serpent is a thing perceived 
in the past ; and the distinction between the perceived and 
remembered objects is not observed; we behave towards 
the rope as we should towards a serpent. It is this 
behaviour which is faulty. The cognitive defect here is a 
lapse of memory (smrti-pramosa) or its effect, non=- 
discrimination (vivekagraha). This is negative and is 
surely not the same thing as error, which means not 
merely a want of knowledge but a positive mental state. 
This Prabhikara theory of error is technically known as 
akhyiti-vida or denial of illusory appearance. The 
Bbattas do not accept this theory.* They point out that 
mere non-discrimination cannot explain error. We can- 
not deny that sometimes the illusory object appears 
. positively before їз. No one can 

It is admitted by deny that if the  eye-ball is pressed 
Bhittas, but explain- while looking at the moon, two moons 
ed. osdueto wrong re- positively uppear ‘before из. The 
lation of real objects. serpent illusion is also similar. In 
explanation of error, the BGhiattas 

point out that when we perceive а snake in a rope and 
judge ‘‘This is а serpent,” both the subject and the predi-: 
cate are real. ‘he existing rope ıs brought under the 
serpent-class which also exists in the world, Error consists, 
however, in relating these tworeally existing but separate 
things in the subject-predicate way. Error always attaches 
to such wrong relation (sarhsarga), and mot to the objects 
related which are always real. Even in the moon illusion 
two real parts of space perceived are attributed to the real 
moon perceived, and by such wrong relation the one moon 
appears to be in two places. Such wrong judgment makes 


| Vide Ргакатапа-райсіка, pp. 32-38. 
,3 Qastra-dipika, 1.1.5. | 
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one behave in a way which is the reverse of the right one. 
This Bhatta theory of error is, therefore, known as viparita- 
khyati-vida ог the view that error is reversal of right 
behaviour (aküryasya küryatavü bhinam). 
Thus we find that the Prübhükaras exempt al! know- 
= - ledge from error, but the Bhiattas 
Ee E] "creak admit that error may affect some 
арав: " | cognitive relations of objects, though 
the objects themselves are always 
correctly perceived, But according to both, error chiefly 
affects our activity rather than knowledge. Moreover, error 
is rather an exceptional case of the falsification of the nor- 
mal claim that every knowledge makes for truth. On the 
acceptance of this claim alone our everyday life becomes 
possible. Therefore, the falsification of the truth-claim in 
some cases does not affect the normal acceptance of it. 


ПІ MiwaMsA METAPHYSICS 


1. General Outlook 


Depending on the validity of sense-perception the 
The Mimathsa be. Mimarmsa believes in the reality of 
lieves in the reality of the world with all its diverse objects. 
iar азаи It rejects, therefore, the Buddhistic 
theory of voidness and momentariness, as wellas the 
Advaita theory of the unreality of the phenomenal 
world. In addition to objects perceived it comes to 
believe, through other sources of knowledge, in souls, 
heaven, hell and deitiss to whom sacrifice isto be 
performed, according to the Vedic commandments. 
The souls are permanent, eternal 

Ne. аке — substances, and so also are the 
spiritual substances. material elements by the com- 
bination of which the world is made. The law of 
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karma is thought sufficient to guide the formation of 
the world. The world is composed of (a) living bodies 
wherein the souls reap the consequences of their past 

deeds (bhogayatana), (b) the 
ar material world sensory and motor organs, i.e. the 
accordance with the jndriyas, which are instruments 
moral law of karma. 

for. suffering or enjoying those 
consequences (bhoga-sadhana), and (c) the objects 
which constitute the fruits to be suffered or enjoyed 
(bhogya-visaya). No necessity is feit for admitting 
the existence of God. Some Mimiamsakas* believe 
like the Vaiéesikas in the atomic theory. But the 
difference is that, according to the Mimamsa, atoms do 
not require, for their arrangement in the world, an 
efficient cause like God. The autonomous law of 
karma independently regulates the atoms to form the 
kind of world deserved by the souls. 


The Mimamsa metaphysics is then pluralistic 

and realistic. It is not empiricism, 

one — ann because it believes in the non- 

еа but not em- empirical Vedic source of knowledge 

which is thought even to be more 

dependable than sense-experience * and also because it 

believes in many realities like potential energy, the 

unseen moral principle, heaven, hell, etc., which cannot 
be known through sense-experience. 


1 Not all (vide Sloka-cártika, Chap. on Inference, verse 183) For 
argumenta in support of atomism, oide Prabhákara-vijaya. 

2 In fact, Kumarila observes (in Sioka-cdrtika, verse 72, 1. 1 2) 
that the fact that the Vedas contradict ordinary empirical knowledge 
is a proof of their supericr authority. 


х = 
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2. The Theory of Potential Energy ($akti and apürva) 


In connection with the question of causation the 


| | Mimáimsà formulates the theory 
There is à power in 


every cause. It pro. ОЁ potential energy ($akti)' A 
uces the elect when с 
ie nob а seed possesses in if an impercep 


tible power (sakti) with the help of 
which it can produce the sprout ; when this power 
is obstructed or destroyed (as, for example, by the 
frying of the seed), it fails to produce that effect. 
Similarly, there is the power. of burning in fire, 
the power of expressing meaning and inducing activity 
in a word, the power of illumination in light and so 
on. ‘The necessity of admitting such unperceived 
cere ih in the cause is that it explains why in some 
cases though the cause (i.e. seed or fire) is there, the 
effect (i.e. sprout or burning) does not take place. 
The explanation is that in such cases though the cause- 
substance is, there, its causal potency has been des- 
troyed or over-powered temporarily, as the case may 
be, by some obstructing conditions obtaining there. 
The Nyüya realists reject this theory. They say 
Nyaya Sh ey that even without admitiing an 
answered. | imperceptible potency in causes 
the above difficulty may be solved by holding that a 
cause produces the effect in the absence of obstructions 
and does not produce it in their presence. The 
Mimimsa meets this objection by saying that as we 
have to admit, even according to the Nyàya, something 
else in addition to the cause (namely, absence of 
obstruction), for the production of the effect, the Nyaya 


3? Wide Süstra-dipikü, р 80,and Prakarana-pafcika, р. 146.. 
& 
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suggestion is no improvement. If.you must suppose 
something, why not admit a positive something in the - 
very substance (say, seed) which is taken by all as 
the cause (say, of the sprout), rather tban an additional 
negative condition having a causal power. It would be 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose in the cause-substance 
a positive power (sakti) to explain the positive effect, 
and to suppose the non-functioning of this power 
(owing to its destruction or suppression) to explain the 
negative fact of non-bappeuing of the effect. 

One important application of this theory of potency 
made by the Mimamsa is for the solution of the problem 
how an action like a sacrifice performed now bears fruit 
after a long time (say, after this life, in Heaven) 
when the action has ceased. It is held that the ritual 
performed here generates in the soul of the performer 
an unperceived potency (i.c. power for generating the 
fruit of the action) cailed  apürva, which remains 

in the soul and bears fruit when 
— Miele. кйш circumstances are favourable.’ It 
tor epzoyment of the will be: found that the theory 

of apurva is a limited hypothesis 
which tries to explain a part of the general problem of 
conservation of the fruits of all actions, ritualistic and 
non-ritualistic, which the more universal law of karma 
seeks to explain. 


3. The Мітӣтѕа Conception of Soul 


The conception of soul in the Mimamsa is more 
or less like that of other realistic and pluralistic schools 


1 Vide Sástra-dipikà, р 90; Ргакағапа-райсіка, pp. 184-95 ; Sabara. 
bhdgya, 2.1.5. 
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; such as the Nyàya-Vaiéesika. ' The soul is an eternal, 


infinite substance, which is related to a real body in 


| а real world апа it survives death 
вдала ав ане to be able to reap the consequences 
solch has tbe capacity of its action performed here. 
or consciousness. 

Consciousness is not the essence 
of the soul, but an adventitious quality which arises 
when some conditions are present. In dreamless 
sleep-and in the state of liberation the soul has no con- 
sciousness, because its conditions, such as relation 
of sense to object, are absent. There areas many 
souls as there are individuals. The souls are subject 
to bondage and can also obtain liberation. In all 
these respects the grounds, on which the Mimamsa 
views are based, resemble those of the other schools 
mentioned previously and we need not repeat them 
here. 

Regarding the knowledge of the soul, however, there 
ое in the self 18 something worth mentioning, 
known ? The Bhatta School holds that tbe 
self is not known whenever any object is known : 
it is known occasionally. When we reflect on the 
self, we know it as the object 

‘As the object of self- ч > ie. ate 
consciousness '— say Of self-consciousness (abam-vitti). 
MN Блуе. But the Prabhákara School objects 
to this view on the ground that the very conception 
of self-conscionsness is untenable, because the self 
cannot be both subject and object of the same 
act of knowledge, any more than food can be both the 


ı Vide Sloka-vartika, Atma-vida ; Süstra-dipikà, Atma-vada (p. 119 
et seq.); Prakarana-paficikà, Pramerese в. 
d Е 
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cook and the cooked. The functions of the subject 
and the object are mutually imcompatible (karma-kartr- 
virodha) and cannot be attributed to the same thing at 
the same time. In every act of knowing an object, 
however, the self is revealed as the subject by. that 
aw Va FABIA GE very knowledge. It is thus that 
every  knowiedge — we can speak of the -self as the 
say the Prabbákaras. — |nowerin judgments like “I know 
this pot." If I myself did not appear as the 
subject in every knowledge, the distinction between 
my knowledge and another man's knowledge would 
have been impossible. The Bhattas reply to this that 
if the self were revealed whenever an object were 
known, we would have invariably had then a judzment 
like “І know this pot." But this is not always 
the case. This shows tbat self-consciousness does 
not always accompany the cons- 

sin nM Y ciousness of an object ; but it only 
occasionally takes place and із, 

therefore, something different from the consciousness 
of objects. As for the opposition between subjectivity 
and objectivity, it is more verbal than real. If there 
were any real opposition, then the Vedic injunction 
‘Know the self," and everyday judgments like ‘‘I 
know myself'' would have been meaningless. Besides, 
if the self were never the object of any knowledge, 
bow could we remember the existence of the self in 
the past ? Here the past seif cannot be said to be 
the subject or knower of the present memory-know- 
ledge ; it can only be the object of the present self 

1 Prakarana-pafnctkd p. 148, 
49—1605B E. 
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- 
that knows it.' This shows that the self can become 
the object of knowledge. 
Closely connected with this question is another, 
| namely, ‘How is knowledge 
Q,How is knowledge known ?' The Pràbhàkaras hold 
that in every knowledge of an 
object, such as expressed by the judgment ‘I know 
The” Prabbékaras 15 pot,’ three factors are present, 
bold that knowle!lge namely,‘ I’ or the knower (jüàatà), 
reveals itself as well : А 
as its subject and the object known (jüeya) and the 
qu knowledge itself (jniàna). All these 
three are simultaneously revealed — (triputiinüna). 
Whenever knowledge arises, it reveals itself, its object 
and the subject. Knowledge is self-revealing (svayam- 
prakaSa) and is the revealer of its subject and object 
as well. The Bhiattas hold, on the contrary, that 
knowledge by its very nature is such that it cannot 
be the object of itself, just as the 
et —— M ure finger-tip cannot touch itself. But 
ferred from tbe known- how then do we at all come to 
neas of its ob;ect. i 
know that we have the knowledge 
of a certain object ? The Bhattas reply that whenever 
we perceive an object it appears to be either unfamiliar 
or familiar. If it appears to be familiar or -previously 
known (jňāta), then from this character of familiarity 
or knownness (jnatata) which the object presents to us, 
we infer that we had a knowledge of that object. 
Knowledge is thus known indirectly by inference on 
the ground of the familiarity or knownness observed 


in the object. 


1 S§astra-dipikd, "рр. 122-28, 
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“TV. Mimamtsx RELIGION AND ETHICS 
1. The Place of tie Vedas in Religion 


The Mimamsa does not believe in a creator of the 

А. world. In its anxiety to secure 
Religion is based 
on the Vedic command- tbe supreme place for the eternal 
а-н Vedas, the Mimamsa could поё 
believe in God whose authority would be superior to 
or at least on a pur with, that of the Vedas. According 
to the Mimamsa, the Vedas embody not so much eter- 
nal truths as eternal injunctions or laws which enjoin 
the performance of the sacrificial rites. Religion or 
Dharina thus becomes identical with the Vedic injunc- 
tions (codana-laksano’rtho . dharmah). The Vedas 
supply the criterion of what is right, and what is 
wrong. А good life is a life led in obedience to the 


Vedic commandments. 


2. The Conception of Duty 


The sacrifices performed in the Vedic times were 
A ritua) must be Calculated to please, by oblations 
performed because itis and hymns, different deities (the 
en'uine! bv the Vedas, ] Ў 
and not with any otber  F'ire-god, the Sun-god, the Rain- 
шон: god and others) either to win some 
favour or avert some ill. Though the Mimamsa is а 
continuation of this Vedic cult, the ceremonial details 
of the rituals absorb its interest, rather than the gods 
themselves who gradually recede and fade into mere 
grammatical datives. A deity comes to be described not 
by its moral or intellectual qualities, but as ‘that 
which is signified, in a sacrificial injunction, by the 


ы 
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fourth case-ending” (the sign of a dative, to which 
something is given). In short,a deity is necessary 
merely as that in whose name an oblation is to be 
offered at a sacrifice. But the primary cbject of per. 
forming a sacrilice, says an eminent Mimamsaka, ia 
not worship: 16 is not to please any deity. Nor is it 
purification of the soul or moral improvement.' А 
ritual is to be performed just because the Vedas 
command us to perform them. Some of these rituals, 
it is true, are to be performed in order to enjoy Heaven 
hereafter or to obtain worldly benefits, such as rainfall. 
But there are some (c.g. nitya and naimittika karmas) 
which must be performed just because they are enjoin- 
ed by the Vedas. Here the 

— for duty's Mimiamsa ethics reaches, through 
ritualism, the highest point of its 

glory, namely, the conception of duty for duty’s sake. 
Like Kant, the Mimarsa believes 

Kant and  Mimàárn- р, : 

si: agreement and that an obligatory action is to be 
— performed not because it will 
benefit the performer but because we ought to perform 
it. Like him again the Mimaàrnsa believes that though 
an obligatory duty is not to be done with any interested 
motive, yet the universe is so constituted that a person 
who performs his duty does not ultimately go unreward- 
ed. The difference is that while for this purpose 
the Mimarmnsa postulates in the universe the impersonal 
moral law of karma, Kant postulates God. Again, 
whereas the source of obligation for Kant is the 
higher self (which commands to the lower, ‘ thou 
oughtest to do what is good"), for the Mimaàrsakas it is 


1 Wide Prakarana-pancika, pp. 185-86. 
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the impersonal Vedic authority which categorically 
enjoins duty. | 


3. The Highest Good 


The highest good in the early Mimàrnsa conception 

Ein ven’ ta вай appears to have been the attain- 
good,  ^ccording to ment of Heaven or a state in which 
— there is unalloyed bliss. Heaven is 
regarded as the usual end of rituals.’ The Mimarheaka 
writers gradually fall in with the other Indian thinkers 
and accept liberation from bondage to the flesh as the 
highest good (nihgreyasa). They realize that the per- 
formance of actions, good or bad, if dictated by any 
desire for enjoyment of objects, causes repeated birth. 
When one understands that worldly 

— cibaria pleasures are all mingled with pain, 
and becomes disgusted with life in 

the world, one tries to contro] one's passions, desists 
from forbidden actions, as wel) as actions with motives 
of future enjoyment. Thus tbe chance of future birth 
and bondage is removed. By the disinterested perfor- 
mance of obligatory duties and knowledge of. the self, 
the karmas accumulated in the past are also gradually 
worn out. After this life such a person, being free 
from all karma-ties, is never born again. He is thus 
liberated. As bondage is the fettering of the soul to 
the world through.the body including the senses, the 
motor-organs and manas, liberation is the total destruc- 
tion of such bondage through the stopage of rebirth.’ 


1 *acargakümo yajeta."' 
* Vide Prakarana-poncikd, Prakarana 5, pp. 154-60. 
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We have. seen already that, according to the 

| i Mimamsa, consciousness and other 
—— 44 (АП mental states are not inherent in 
ae pleasure and the soul. They arise only when the 
soul is related to objects through 

the body and the organs. The liberated soul, being 
dissociated from the body and, therefore, from all the 
organs including manas, cannot have any consciousness; 
nor can it, therefore, enjoy bliss. Liberation is then 
desirable not as a state of bliss, but as the total cessa- 
tion of painful experience. It is a state where the soul 
remains inits own iatrinsic nature, beyond pleasure and 
pain.* The soul in its intrinsic state (svastha) can be 
defined only as substance having existence and a poten- 
tiality for consciousness—though no actual consciousness. 


4. Is Мітатѕа Atheistic ? 


Should the Mimamsa be called atheistic ? Though 
the reply to this question would seem to be in the 
affirmative in the light of the 

Some scholars think — | 
that the Мїшаї®заё is traditional conception of the 
— Mimamsa philosophy we have de- 
scribed above, doubts are raised by such a competent 
authority as Max Müller.” Bearing in mind that of 
all schools the  Mimaàrnsaà claims to follow the 
Vedas most faithfully, be finds it difficult to believe 
that it could reject the Vedic belief in God. The 
arguments adduced by the Mīimārħsakas against the 
conception of a creator of the universe mean, according 


1 Vide Sastra-dipika, pp. 125-31. 
2 Wide The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy, Ch. V. Dr. Pasupati- 
nüth Sāstrī also advocates this view in his Introduction to the Pürva 


Mimünmsà. 
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to Max Miiler, that if God were supposed to be the 
creator, He would be liable to the charges of cruelty, 
partiality, etc. But the rejection of a creator-God, he 
conterds, is not necessarily the rejection of God. Even 
some forms of pantheism like those of the Advaita 
Vedànta and Spinoza, Max Müller contends, do not 
accept the reality of creation ; and it is unfair to call 
them atheistic, just because they do not conform to the 
customary conception of God. 
If the Mimamsa is to be judged by the Vedic 
ancestry, of which it is so proud, 
ate kai ион іє then Max Müller is perhaps right. 
But judged by what the Mimamsa 
itself does and says, his contention cannot be fully 
accepted. When we find that the early Mimarbsakas 
The Mimármsá re‘ects аге Silent about God and later ones 
propis of God's exist- reject the proofs for the existence 
Of God, like the Jainas, without 
replacing them by others, we have no positive proof 
that the early Vedic faith was still alive in them. The 
different Vedic deities of course still form necessary 
parts of the sacrifices performed. Depending on this 
evidence one might say at best that the Mimamsa 
believes in polytheism. But even such a view is 
rendered doubtful by the facts that these deities are 
not regarded as objects of worship,’ nor even believed 
to have any existence anywhere except in the Vedic 
hymns (mantras) that describe them.” While the 
Vedic hymns are inspired by the living presence of the 


1 Yáügüdinám devatéradhanahetutve pramáünpábhàávát,' Prakarana- 


pancikd, p. 185. 
2 Vide Jha, Sloka-vártika, Eng. Tr., Introduction, 
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deity in the place of worship, ths Mimamsaka wonders 
how the deity can be simultanaously present in different 
у as ts living places where he is invoked." ‘So 
faith in deities found polytheism of the ordinary kind 
а ыы cannot also be attributed to the 
Mimamsa without some qualification. The deities of 
the Mimamsaka are like the immortal characters 
of classical Epics ; they do not belong to the space-time 
world; they are not existing persons, but typ3s. But 
in з sense the deities are more than these characters, 
because they are not the products of any imagination ; 
they are eternal and self-manifesting concepts, since 
they are the characters described by the eternal, self- 
revealing Vedas. There may be some grandeur and 
even purity in such a conception of deities, but one 
would miss here the living faith of the Vedas. It would 
not be fair, then, to judge the Mimamsa simply by its 
Vedic ancestry. Inherited elements of a faith, like 
inherited limbs, become atrophied by disuse. Тһе 
Vedic conception of God had no active place in the 
Mimamsa scheme of life, as it had in the Vedanta one, 
and it is natural that it should gradually fade away. 
The Mimarnsa is one of the many examples in human 
history of how an overemphasized means becomes its 
own end, and how gods are sacrificed for temples, pro- 
phets and books. In its great anxiety to maintain 
the supremacy of the Vedas, the Mimamsi relegates 
God to an ambiguous position. It is here that the 
Vedanta comes to differ from 16, utilising its faith in 
the Vedas to develop 4 still greater faith in God, as we 
shall see in the next chapter. 


1 Vide Ргакагапа-райсіка, p. ! 86. 
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CHAPTER X - 
THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY 
I. INTRODUCTION 


1. Origin and Development of the Vedanta 


‘ Vedanta” literally means * the end of the Vedas." 
Feet iio Primarily the word stood for the 
be regarded вв the Upanisads though afterwards its 
eae nt ome ^ 0. denotation widened to include all 
i thoughts developed out of, the 
Upanisads. The Upanisads may be regarded as the 
end of the Vedas in different censes, (l) First, the 
Upanigads were the last literary 


— —— 38 produets of the Vedic period. 
— реве, " Three kinds of literature of this 


period can be broadly distinguished: the earliest being 
the Vedic hymns or mantras compiled in the different 
* Sarhhitas (viz. Rk, Yajus, Sama), the next being the 
Brühmanpas which are treatises guiding and eucourag- 
. ing the Vedie rituals and the last, the Upanigads which 
discuss philosophical problems. Ali these thres were 
treated as revealed texts (érutis) and sometimes also 
called the Vedas, in the wider sense of this terrm. 
(2) Secondly, in respect of study 

F gie also, the Upanigids cams last. As 


— (9) 
after tbe. other Vedic 
literature, a rule, a man studied the Sarnhitàás 


first ; the Brahmanas were required next for guiding 
him when he entered life and had to perform the 


eS 
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rituais enjoined on a householder ; and last of all the 
Upanisads (some of which are also known as àranyakas 
or forest-treatises) were needed to help him when he 
retired from the world, led a secluded life in forests and 
tried to understand the meaning of life and contem- 
plate tbe mystery of the universe. (3) Thirdly, the 

Ls ЕЕ Upanisads may bo regarded as the 
nation of the Vedic end of the Vedas also in the sense 
— ^ that they mark the culmination of 


the Vedic speculation. In the Upanisads themselves 


we are told that even after the study of the Vedas with 
other branches of learning a man's education is not 
complete till bë receives instructions їп the 
Upanisads.' 
The word ‘ Upanisad ' means either ' that which 
| gets man near to God,’ or ‘that 
аа: рае of which gets man near to the teacher 
(upa-ni-sad).*? The last meaning 
tallies with the fact that the Upanisadic doctrines 
were esoteric, i.e. they were very secretly taught only 
to the select pupils seated close to (upasanna)" the 
teacher. The Upanisads were regarded as the inner 
or secret meanings (rahasya) of the Vedas, bence their 
teachings were sometimes called Vedopanisad * or the 
mystery of the Vedas. The Upanisads were шапу ^ 
in number and developed in tbe different Vedic schools 


! Vide Chandogya, Chaps. 6 and 7. 

з Vide Sabkara' s Introduction to Katha, Taittiriya, Brhadàranyaka . 

3 The verb ‘правай ' (' go реаг ') is repeatedly used in the Upa- 
nisads to describe the pupil's approaching the teacher for instruction. 

4 Vide Tait!iriya, 1.11. 

5 Vide Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 28, for з 
liat of 112 Ursnigads. 
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(4akhas) at different times and places. ‘The probleme 
discussed and solutions offered presented differences 
inspite of a unity of general outlook. The need was 
felt, therefore, in. course of time for systematizing the 
different teachings so as to bring out the harmony 
underlying them. Badarayana’s Brahma-stlra (also 
known variously as Vedanta-sttra, Sariraka-sütra or 
_Sdriraka-mimadamsa, Uttara-mimamsda) undertakes this 
task. Вадагауапа attempted to set forth the unani- 
mous teachings of the Upanisads, and defend them 
against possible and actual objections. His sütras, 
being brief, were liable to different interpretations. 
Various commentaries thus came to be written to 
elaborate the doctrines of the 

Ihe schools of the Vedanta in their own light. Each 
tried to justify its position as the 

only one consistent with tbe revealed texts (Srutis) 
and the sutras. The author of each of these chief 
commentaries (bhasya) became the founder of a 
particular school of the Vedanta. Thus we have the 
schools of Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, 
Nimbarka and many others.’ Each school of. the 
; Vedànta consists not simply of the 

TRA RAE RUN. philosophers . who theoretically 
accept its views but also of a large 

number of lay followers who try to mould their lives 
accordingly. It is in this way that the Vedanta in 
its diferent forms still persists in the lives of millions. 
After the chief commentaries, the literature of the 


1 For a short comparative account of some of these schools vide 
P. Nagara‘a Rao's The Schools of Vedanta (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay). 
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Vedanta developed throuzh the innumerable sub-com- 
mentaries, glosses and indsp2ndant treatises written by 
the leading intellects of each school to support its views 
and refute thoss of the other schools. Тһе total output 
of Vedinta literature thus b»scam? very large, though 
only a smail fraction of it has been printed as yet. 


The most common question on which the schools 
S TT ables of the Vedanta are divided is: 
on which the schools What is the nature of the relation 
of the Vedánta differ. petween the self (jiva) and God 
(Brahman)? Some, like Madhva, hold that the self 
and God are two totally different entities ; their view 
is called dualism (dvaita). Soms others, like Sankara, 
hold that the two are absolutely identical ; this view 
is known as monism (advaita). бопе others, like 
Ramanyja, again hold that the two are identical only 
in some special sense ; this view may be called 
qualified monism (visistadvaita). There were many 
other views, each sp2eifying a particular type of 
identity (abhsda), difference (bheda) or identity- 
in-difference (bhedàbheda) between the self and God, 
too many to be mentioned here. But the best known 
among the Vedinta schools are those of X and 
Ràá'nànuja which will be discussed here. 
Three stages in the development of the Vedanta 
| may be distinguished in the light 
The three periods of what has been said above: (1) 
of the Vecanta. — | 
The creative stage represented by 
‘the revealed texts (érutis) or the Vedic literature, 
chiefly consisting of the Upanisads. Тһе fundamental 
ideas of the Vedanta take shape here mostly in the 
poetic visions and mystic intuitions of the enlightened 
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seers. (2) The stage of systematization represented by 
the Brahma-sütras which gather, arrange and justify 
the ideas of tbe previous stage. (3) The stage of 
elaboration represented by all works beginning from the 
. chief commentaries downwards in which the ideas and, 
arguments are cast into the proper philosophical forms, 
appeal being made not simply to earlier authority 
but also to independent reasoning. Though it is 
possible to consider separately the  pbilosophical 
speculations of each of these periods, in consideration 
of space we shall discuss them together.  Orihodox 
Indian writers themselves generally look upon the 
entire current of thought, spread over the successive 
stages, as one flow, inseparable at source, but develop- 
ing and ramifying in its onward course. Let us have 
a bird's-eye view of the development of the Vedanta 
through the Vedas and Upanisads. 


2. How the Veddnta Developed through the Vedas 
and the Upanisads 
Of the three Vedas, Rk, Yajus and Sama, the first 
is the basic work, the second two contain Rk hymns 
(mantras) in different arrangements to suit their 


з application to sacrifices. The 
. "The ‘Vedic concep- 
tion of gods ond bymns of the Rg-veda mostly 
ERN consist of praises of the different 


deities—Agni, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and soon. They 
describe the mighty and noble deeds of the various 
deities, and pray for their help and favour. Sacrifices 
offered to the gods consisted in pouring oblations of 
clariBed butter and other things into the sacrificial 
fire along with which the hymns in their praise where 
recited and sung. These deities were conceived as the 
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2 | › 
realities auderlying and governing the different pheno- 
mena of nature, — as» fire, sun, wind, rain and | 
others, on which life, agricultüre- апаз” prosperity 
depended. Nature,  thoagh paopled with different | 
gods, was conceived as subject to some basic law à; 
(called Rta) by which the whole world, objects of 
nature as well as living beings, was regulated. 
TES PS ae [ts function was not only the. 
moral nature of the preservation of order and regularity 
pamm in plànets and other objects, but 


+ 


also the regulation of justice. | > 


Belief in many gods is called pblytheikm, The 
20 Vedas are, therefore, often said 
The Vedic faith ја 
gods. Is it poly- 40 be polytheistic. Bat there is a 
equa peculiarity in Vedic thought that 
makes this view doubtful. Each of many. gods, when = 
praised, is extolled by the hymn as the supreme God, 
the Creator of the universe and the lord of all gods. 
Max Müller thinks, therefore, that .. 
сы us ss view: polytheism is not an appropriate 
name for such a belief, and he 
coins a new word ‘henotheism’ to signify this. But 
whether the Vedic faith is really polytheism. or 
henotheism, depends largely on the explanation of 
this phenomenon. It is polytheism, if the raising 
of each god to the supreme position be not the indica- 
tion of real belief in the supremacy, but only a wilful 
exaggeration, @ poetic hyperbole. But if the Vedic 
poets really believed what they said, henotheism | 
would be a better name. The latter view ie +. 
rendered more than probable by the fact that in- - the 
Rg-veda we come across passages where it is explicitly 


> 


A 


a - 
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stated that the different gods are only fanitbsttious 
of опе underlying reality: ** The one reality is called 
"у е. wise in different ways: ‘Agni, Yama, Mātariśvā ' 
(kar sad viprà bahudha vadanti...... ).' Such a clear 
"statement leaves little doubt as to the existence of a 
real belief in the unity underlying all gods. 

According to many writers, there isa development 

noticeable in Vedic thought and 

Ыыы» ыб they believe that’ the idea of God 
ы gradually developed from poly- 
theism through henotheism, ultimately to monotheism, 


‚ t.e. belief in one God. ‘This hypothesis may be true. 
^ But. let as not forget, in our eagerness’ to satisfy 


critics, that.even in its most developed form, Indian 
monotheism retains the belief that though God Is one, 
He has various manifestations in the many gods, any 
one of which may be worsbipped as a form of the 
Supreme Deity. Even to-day we have in India the 
divergent cults—Saivism, Vaisnavism and the lke— 
flourishing side by side and almost every one of them 
is at bottom based on a philosophy of one Supreme 
God—perbaps even one all-inclusive reality. Indian 
дозою in its living forms, fromthe Vedic age till 

now, has believed rather in the unity 
‚ Тһе persistent feature of the gods in God, than the denial 

of gods for God. Hence Indian 
monotheism has a peculiarity which distinguishes it 
from the Christian or the Mahomedan. This is a 
persistent feature of orthodox Indian faith throughout, 
not a mere passing phase of the Vedic times. 


~ 


* | 
i Rg-veda, 1. 164. 46 ‘vide also 10 114 4, 10. 129, 10. 82, et 
passim), 
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_ Belief in the unity of all gods which we find in 
| i the Rg-veda is only a part of a 
Bon — ofallexis-  &reater thought which also we 
find there in a clear form, namely, 
the unity of all existence. In the famous Purusasukta 
which is even now daily recited by every devout 
5 Brahmin, the Vedic seer visualizes, 
Hyma о! Man. the perhaps for the first time in human 


history, the organic unity of the 
whole universe. Some stanzas are quoted below : 

The Man had a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a 
thousand feet: he covered the earth on all sides 

8 and stretched ten fingers’ length beyond it. 

The Man was all that is and all that will be: 

ruling over immortality, he was all that grows 
"LED by food. 

Such was his greatness ; and the Man was greater 
still: this whole world is a fourth of him, three- 
fourths of him are immortal in the sky. 

For with three-fourths the Man went on high ; but 
a fourth of him remained here, and then 
spread on all sides, over the living and the 

4 lifeless world.’ 
All existence—earth, heavens, planets, gods, living 
and non-living objects—is conceived 
The transcendence here as the parts of one great 
— naiago g o person (Purusa), who pervades the 
world, but also remains beyond 
it In Him all that is, has been and will be, are 
united. We have in this hymn the poetic insight 
not only into the universe as one organic whole, but 


1 Rg-veda, 10. 90 (Peterson's trans.). 
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also into the Supreme Reality which is both immanent 
and transcendent ; God pervades the world, yet He 
is not exhausted thereby ; He remains also beyond 
it." In terms of Western theology, this conception 
is panentheism (pan—all, en—in, theos—God), not pan- 
theism ; all is not equal to God, but all is in God, who 
is greater than all. One flash of the seer’s imagina- 
tion, in this hymn, reveals a variety of ideas that 
inspired the Vedic mind, monism, panentheism and 
organic conception of the world. 

In anothor hymn (commonly known asthe Nasadiya- 

sükta), we are introduced further 
Pes Impersonal Ab- to the Vedic conception of the 

Impersonal Absolute. The reality 
underlying all existence—the primal one from which 
everything originates—cannot be described, it says, 
either as existent or as non-existent (na sat, na asat). 
Here we bave perhaps the first flash of a conception 
of the Indeterminate Absolute, which is the reality 
underlying all things, but is in itself indescribable. 

The hymn thus begins: 

There was then neither what is, nor what is not, 
there was no sky, nor the heaven which is 
beyond. " 

It concludes: 

He from whom this creation arose, whether he 
made it or did not make it ; the highest seer in the 
highest heaven, he forsooth knows, or does even he not 
know ? ” 


' Ба bhüinirh viávato vrtv& atyatisthad dasángulam, 
Pádo'sya vi$và bhütàáni, tripádasya amrtarh divi. Ibid. 
? Rg-veda, 10. 129 (Max Müller's trans.), 
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ң Aror the relationtbah een the conception of Ulti- 


The rélation mate Reality as a Person and the 
i ti , и | | 
the personal зата conception. of it as ап Indetermi- 


crum ideas of nate Absolute; we may note that 


even in the description of Reality 
as Person, there is also a mention of its transcendent 
aspect, which is not describable in terms of the objects 
of the world and, therefore, indeterminate. They are 
thus conceived as the two aspects of the same Keality. 


` Though many of the important elements of the 


Vedinta are to be found thus in 

Philosophy basedon the Rg-veda, they are presented in 
arguments is absent E 

in the Vedas. a poetic way. ‘The method by 

which the sages arrive at these 

views is not mentioned, neither the arguments which 

support them. Philosophy proper must be based on 

explicit reasoning and argument chiefly. There ів, 

therefore, no regular philosophy, . strictly speaking. 

in the Vedas. The first attempt 

It ix found first іо at philosophical speculation 18 to 

— fort “be found in the Upanisads, where 


problems about self, God and 


the ‘world are clearly put and discussed. . But even: 


here the philosophical method of arriving at conclusions, 
rigorously supported by arguments, is only partly ip 
evidence. Some of the Upanisads are written in 
verses and they contain, like the Rg-veda, inspired 
utterances on philosóphical matters. So also are some 
other Upanisads, though written in prose: The only 
approach to philosophical method is to be found in 
the few Upanisads, where, through dialogues—questions 


and answers—atiempt is made to lead the sceptical 
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* 3 
pupil, step by step, to some — But inspite’ S. 


of the lack of strict argumentative form, the Upani- 
eads have a profound charm and appeal. This is due 
to the joint effect of the loftiness of ideas, the depth 
of insight, the mysterious appeal to all that 18 good and 
sublime in man and the irresistible force with which 
ihe views are asserted as though they are born of a 
direct vision of trutb. A famous German philosopher, 
Schopenhauer, impressed by the Upanisads, declared: 
“Іт the whole world there is no study so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of the Upanisads. It has been the 
solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death.” 


The problems of the Upanisads, to mention only 
some of the more frequent ones, 
ania ofthe are: What is the Reality from 
which all things originate, by which 
all live and into which all dissolve when destroyed ? 
What is that by knowing which everything can be 
known? What is that by knowing which the un- 
known becomes known? What is that by knowing 
which one can attain immortality? What is Brahman? 
What is Atman? Ав the very nature of these 
questions implies, the Upanisadic mind was already 
steeped in the belief that there is an all-pervasive 
reality underlying all things which arise from, exist in 
and return to it ; that there is some reality by knowing 
which tmmortality can be attained. 
The name given to this Reality is sometimes 
=? Brahman (God), sometimes Atman 
The belief in an all- У ^ 
pervasive reality called (Self), sometimes simply Sat 
Brabman or Asman. (Being). ‘At first there was the 
Atman alone,’ say the Aitareya (1.1.1. and the 
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Brhaddranyaka (1.4.1.). ‘ All this із Atman,’ says the 
Chandogya (7.25.2.). ‘‘Atman being known. . . every- 
thing is known,'' says the Brhaddranyaka again (4.5.6.). 
Similarly we find, ‘‘There was only Being (Sat) at the 
beginning, it was опе without a second’’ (Chdnd.,6.2.1.). 
Again, **All this is Brahman'' (Mundaka, 2.2.11. and 
Chand,, 3.14.1.). Brahman and Atman are used syno- 
nymously in these different contexts. We are also 
told explicitly in some places that ‘‘This self is the 


Brahman'' (Brhad., 2.5.19.), ** I am Brahman’’ (Ibid., 
1.4.10.).' 


The Upanisads shift the centre of interest from 


the Vedic gods to the Self of man. 
Interest is shifted 


from gods to the Self. They analyze the Self, distinguish. 


between its outer husk and its 

inner reality. The body, the senses, the manas, the 
intellect and pleasures arising out of them are all tested 
and found to be passing, changeful modes, not Lhe 
permanent essence of the Self. 'Phese are merely «the 
The real self behing Sbeaths (kogas), the outer covers, 
the outer sheaths. so to say, which conceal an innér, 
permanent reality, which cannot be identified with 
any of these, though all of these are grounded in it and 
aré its manifestations. ‘The Real Self is pure conscious- 
ness, every particular éonsciousness’of objects being 165 
limited manifestation. Not being limited by any 


| | > - 
- | 


' . 
1 The texts translated here are respectively : ‘Om &tma và idam ека, 


eva agre asit.’ ‘AtthS evaidam agre &sit. ‘Atma „ova idam sarvarm.' 
‘Ktrmani khalu are drgte Srate mate vijñāte ida sarvam viditam." ‘Sad 
eva saumya idam agra sib, ekam eva advitiyarn.” “Sarvam khala idar 


ғ 


brahma (Chünd.). 'Brahma eva idam vióévam' (Mund). ‘Ayam Atma 


brahma,” ‘Aba brahma asmi.’  ' å " 
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object, this pure consciousness is also infinite. The 

is MALA Real Self is called Atman. As 
reality underlying ап infinite, conscious reality (satyam, 
миш. jianam, anantam) the self of man 
is identical with the Self of all beings (sarva-bhitatma) 
and therefore, with God ór Brahman. In the Katha 
we are told: “*This Self is concealed in all things, and 
does not, therefore, appear to be there. But it is 
perceived by the keen-sighted with the help of a sharp, 
penetrating intellect'' (3.12). 


All attempt is made to help man discover this his 
Real Self. Realization of the Self 
a inr ys Mon the  (àtma-vidyà ог 4tma-jiana) is 
4 regarded as the highest of all know- 
ledge (para-vidya), all other knowledge and learning 
being inferior to it (apara- vidya). The method of self- 
realization lies through the control of the lower self, 
its deep-rooted interests and impulses, and through 
study, reasoning and repeated meditation (Sravana, 
manana, nididhyisana), till the forces of past habits 
and thoughts are completely overcome by a firm belief 
in the truths learnt. It is a difficult path which can 
be followed only if one is strong and wise enough to 
reject what is pleasant (preyas).for what із good 
(Sreyas). 
. The Vedic belief in sacrifices is shaken by the 
Rituals are inade.  Upanisads which declare that with 
uate, these one cannot » achieve the 
highest goal of immortality. The Mundaka says that 
these sacrifices are like weak rafts (i.e. they are unable 
'to take one across the sea of worldly misery) and those 
fools that take these as the superior means, suffer 


» 


* 
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again the pangs of old age and death." A ritual can at 
best secure a temporary place in Heaven, and when the 
merit (punya) earned by it is exhausted there із again 
_birth into this world. ‚А deeper significance is attached 
to. sacrifice, ‘when the “worshipping self and the gods 


_worshipped are realized to be the same. The cere- 


monies of offering oblations to gods thus come to be 
looked upon as mere external affairs fit for the ignorant 
who do not understand the mystery of the universe. 
» Sacrifice to the Self or Brahman is 
Knowledge of the ants Ў i 
Self or God is the regarded as superior to sacrifice to 
— — the gods. It is only through the realiza- 
tion of the Self or Brabman that 
rebirth can be stopped and along with it all misery. 
One who truly realizes his unity with the Immortal 
Brahman, realizes immortality. | 
The Upanisads conceive Brahman not only as the 
2 pure ground of all reality and con- 
Rrahman is the ulti- sciousness, but also as the ultimate 
mate source of all joy. 
source of all joy. Worldly pleasures 


— the distorted fragments of that joy, Just as 


world objects are limited manifestations of that 
Reality * One who can div2 into the deepest recess 
of his Self, not only realizes his identity with Brahman 
but gets to the heart'of Infinite Joy. The proof that 
the Self is the source of all joy (says . Yajnavalkya to 
his wife Maitreyi) is that it is the dearest thing to man. 
One loves another ‘person or thing because he identifies 
himself with Phat person or thing, regards him or it as 
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his own Self. Nothing is dear for its own sake, says 
Yàjüavalkya. Тһе wife is not dear because she is wife, 
-the husband is not dear because of being a husband, 


> the son is not dear because of being” 
"of the Belt. because а son, wealth is not dear for its 


own sake. All is dear because of 
the Self.‘ That the Self in itself is bliss is shown 
also by pointing out that when a man falls into dream- 
less sleep, forgets his rélation with the body, the 
senses, mind and external objects and thus retires into 
his own intrinsic state, he is at peace, he is untouched 
by pleasure and pain. 

Modern biology teils us that self-preservation is a 
|. basic instinct in all living beings. But why is self or 
— inii to iha Б dis life so dear ? The answer is given 

tothe Joy that iies in by the Upanisads. Life is so dear 
p. “because life is joy. Who would 
like to live if life was not joy ?* The joy that we 
have in daily life, however disturbed and meagre _ 

it might be, sustains our desire to live. Greater ` 

= joy is not obtained by running further away from 
the Self, after worldly objects. Desires for objects are 

the fetters that bind us to the world, to the painful 
vicious circle—birth, death and ‚rebirth. "The . forces 

of desires take us away [rom . 2 the Self and condition 
our existence in ithe way we "haber after. The more 

we give, up our hankerings for objects and try to 

„* realize our identity with the true Self (Atman) or God 
-— - (Brahman), the more do we realize | trué happiness, 
"+ То feel at. one ‘with thé Self is“ to be one with 


= 


28 ; 7 Ibid., 4. б. 6. " ^ a 2 Р ^ Sad | p 
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the Infinite God, the Immortal, the Infinite Joy. 
= = ^ Nothing then remains unattaiued, 
ose rg cii m s n: nothing left to be desired. "The 
- - Katha declares, therefore, that a 
mortal attains immortality and unity with Brahman 
even here, in this very life, when his heart is free from 
all desires." 


If Brahman or — is the Reality underlying 
COM Fae ths UE the whole universe then the ques- 
out of Brahman or ‘tion may arise as to the exact 
Mon. relation between Brahman and the 
world. "The accounts of creation given in the different 
Upanisads do not exactly tally. But all appear to be 
unanimous in holding that Atman (or Brahman or Sat) 
is both the creator and the material cause of the world. 
And in most of these accounts the starting-point of 


creation is described ‘somewhat. like this: At first there 


. was the soul. It thought, "fam one, I will be many,’ 
a mil ‘create = the worlds"... Description. of the 
=,” - subsequent steps by ‘which things are ‘created varies, 
' some stating that out of Atman first arises the subtlest 
element *Akàáa," thence gradually all the grosser ones ; 
others give differentysesounts. { 


> e 


А From these statements creation would appear to b? 

real and God (i.e. The Absolute 

_ Soul) a real creator. But in man 

— ` places we are told that ihefe Is no 

- multiplicity here (‘neha папа asti, Кїйсапа? ),*- tbat 
one who sees the- many here - ds. doomed to death 
— ior i бас 
* «1 Katha. 2, 6. i6. р 

2 Katha, 9..4. 11: Bripad -s 4.4. 19. 


The зы of mul- 
tiplicity. 
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(* mrtyoh sa mrtyum āpnoti ya iba nàneva paéyati').' 
In explanation of the unity of all things, which 
appear to be many, examples like these are cited : 
Just as different articles made of gold are .all really 
one, gold is the only real substance in them and 
the different names and forms (náma-rüpa) which 
make them appear as many, are merely matters of 
verbal distinctions, similarly in all objects there is 
the same Reality, and their differences are merely 
verbal." The objects of the world are denied separate, 
individual existences. Brahman (or Atman) is also 
described in many passages not as Creator, but asa 
Reality which is indescribable, being not only unspeak- 
able, but even unthinkable. Brahman cannot be an 
object of worship even. Thus the Kena declares: 
“That (Brahman) is other than what i8 known and 
beyond the unknown. What is not expressed by speech 
and by which speech. itself. is expressed, knew that to 
be Brahman, and not what one ‘worships as Brahman.'’* 
These two different kinds of statements about the 
world and God naturally present a 

E. es numm. 2H God really- the creator 
м, of the world and the world . also 
therefore real ? Or, is there really no creation and is 
the world of objects a mere appearance ? Is God a 
determinate knowable reality which can be described 
by suitable a attributes or is God indeterminate and 
unknowable ` 2 What. is the real view of the 
Upanisads ? Subsequent _ ‘Vedanta treatises take up 


~ M a 


> “44 ы - Y ? 
| Jbid... % Chand., 6.1 * Kena, 1. 3-4. 
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these problems for solution. As already stated, the 
 Brahma-sütra of Bàdarayana attempts to systematize 
and ascertain the real views of the revealed texts. But 
ita brief statements themselves admit of dilferent 
7 E meanings. Subsequent writers who 
узо АВАН commented on the  Brahma-sütra 
achools of Vedants. give their own interpretations to the 

TAA : Upanisáds and the sütras very 
clearly and elaborately. Of the different rival schools 
that came into existence in this way, that of Sankara- 
carya is the most popular. In fact what ordinarily 
passes now-a-days as the Vedanta, and sometimes even 
as Indian philosophy to outsiders, is really the Advaita 
Vedanta of the Sankara school. Next comes, in point 
of popularity, the Visistadvaita school of Ramanuyja- 
carya. These two are the main and more widely 
known schools of the Vedanta. E 


3. The Unanimous Views of the main schools of the 


Vedanta 


Following Badarayana, both Sankara and Rāmānuja 
reject theories which explain the 


The | unanimous world (1) either as the product of 
Vedanta conception of . > 
tbe world. material elements which by them- 


| selves combine together to form 
objects, (2) or as the transformation of an unconscious 
nature that spontaneously evolves all objects, (3) or as 
the product of two kinds of independent reality, such 
as matter and God, one of which is the material, the 
other the efficient cause which creates the world out 
of the first. Both agree that an unconscious cause 
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cannot produce the world, and botb hold that even the 
dualistic conception of two ultimately independent 
realities, one conscious and another 
ear aan berks i ert unconscious, producing the world 
by interaction, is unsatisfactory. 
Both take their stand on the Upanisadic view that ‘All 
is Brahman’ (sarvam kha!u idam Brahma), and matter 
and mind are not independent realities but grounded in 
the same Brahman. Both are, therefore, monsits or 
believers in one Absolute, Independent Reality which 
pervades the world of multiple objects and selves. 
Вадагауара, whom both Sankara and Ramanuja 
follow, discusses at length the unsa- 
Both follow  Bàds- tisfactory nature of other alternative 
куаш апа тее! other theories of the world. Refutation 
of other views is based both on in- 
dependent reasoning and the testimony of earlier 
scriptures. We may briefly sum up here tbe indepen- 
dent arguments dy which the chief theories are 
refuted.’ 
The Sankbya theory that unconscious primal matter 
(prakrti), composed of the three gunas (sattva, rajas 
and tamas), gives rise to the world 
Refutation of the without the guidance of any con- 
Sankbya view of cres- à NPI А 
tion" scious agent, 18 not satisfactory, 
because the world is a harmonious 
system of nicely adjusted objects which cannot Бе 
believed to be the accidental product of any unconscious 
cause. Ав the Sankbya itself admits, this world consist- 


— 1 Vide Sec. 2, Chap. II of the Brahma-süt., and the Bhagyas of 
Sakara and Ramaénoja thereon. 


Е 
he, 
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ing of bodies, senses, motor organs and other objects is 
made just to fit the diverse souls born into it in accor- 
dance with their past deeds. But how can an uncon- 
scious nature carry out such a complicated plan ? In 


* Р 


a admittinz that there is a purpose in 
The evolution of . | 
an ordered world is the world, but denying at the same 
док nis Ra time the existence of a conscious 
* creator, the Sankhya commits itself 
to an ab3urd position. Unconscious teleology is unin- 
telligible. Adaptation of means to ends is not possible 
without conscious guidance. The spontaneous flow of 
milk from the cow for the sake of a calf is cited by the 
Sankhya as an example of unconscious but purposive 
act. But it is forgotten that the cow is a living, 
conscious being and milk flows impelled by her love for 
the calf. No undisputed example of an unconscious 
object performing a complicated purposeful act can be 
cited. The souls (purusas) that the Sankhya admits 
are aaid to be inactive and, therefore, they also. cannot 
help the evolution of the world. n 


The Vaiáesika theory that the world is caused by 
the combination of atoms is similarly untenable because 
these unconscious atoms cannot 

а В. i view. of produce this wonderfully adjusted 
Tt | world. For tbe regulation of the 
atoms in the formation of tbe world, the moral law .of 
adreta is, of course, admitted by the Vaisesika.. But 
this law is. also unconscious and tbe difficulty is not 
removed. Besides, how atoms at first begin to move 
in order to create the world is not explicable. If move- 
ment were the inherent nature of the atoms, they would 
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never cease to move and the dissolution (pralaya) of 4 
objects, as the Vaisesika. admits, = 


— cioua atoms 


connot produce this would never occur. Souls are of Г” 


Werne course admitted, but they are not 


admitted to have any intrinsic consciousness. . Con- 
sciousness arises after the souls are associated 
bodies and the organs of knowledge ; and these do not 
exist before creation. Hence atoms cannot re ive — 
conscious guidance even from souls. - 
Against those Bauddha thinkers who explain the 
objects of the world as aggregates 
Refutation of the of different momentary elements, it 
Базисна Пе: is pointed out that momentary 
things cannot possess any causality. Because to produce 
an effect the cause must first arise and then act and, 
therefore, stay for more than one moment, which is 
against the doctrine of. momentariness. Even if the 
separate momentary elements be somehow produced, 
no aggregate can be caused, forno substances are ad- 
mitted (by these Bauddhas) which: can bring together 
the elements and produce the desired objects. As con- 
scidusnéss itself is admitted to be the effect of the 
aggregation of the different elements, it cannot exist 
before aggregation, and the difficulty of unconscious 
cause; seen before, arises here also. 





- Against those Bauddhas who bold the view of 

d ж. subjective idealism — (vijniánavada) 
— ie ox and declare that the world, like a 
ара world, is unten- dream, is only an illusory product 
of the imagination, the following 

important objections are pressed by Sankara. (a) The 
existence of external objects cannot be denied because 
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they are perceived to exist by all persons. To deny the 

| existence of a pot, cloth or pillar while it is being per- 

- . * eeived, is like denying the flavour of the food while it 
~is being eaten: 16 is a falsification of immediate experi- 

ence by sheer force. (b) If immediate experience is dis- 
believed, then-even the reality of mental states cannot 

.. be believed in. (с) To say that ideas of the mind 

" 1 illusorily appear as external objects is meaningless un- 

e less at least something external is admitted to be real. 
T ~ .Otherwise, it would be as good as to say that a certain 
J * anan looks like the child of a barren woman. (d) Unless 
p — different | perceived” "óbjects like pot and cloth are 
^ admitted, the idea of a pot cannot be distinguished 
^ Tfrom"that of a cloth, since, as consciousness, they are 

M ^ identical. (e) Tbere is a vital difference between dream- 

` objects and perceived objects: the former are contra- 
dicted by waking experience, while the latter are not. 
External objects perceived during waking ехрэгіепсе 
I x. . cannot be said to be unreal so long 
Muda, тна м as they are not felt *to be contra- 


xi dicted. So subjective idealism, and 
along with it also nihilsm (sünyavada) 2 fail to explain 
the world satisfactorily. "o 


Even a deistic theory (held by the Saivas, Pásüpatas, 
* | Караіікав and Kàlàmukhds)' which 
bio LE Mis holds that God is the efficient cause 
able. and matter ds the material cause of 
the world is not accepted. The chief objection raised 
is that as such a view is based not on the Vedas, .but 


1 1 For thie fourfold classification of non-Vedic deistic schools vide 
Ràáin&nu:a/s Bhágya on 2.2.35 which quotes Saivdgama. 


ЕТ 
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on independent reasoning and ordinary haman: ex- 


perience, it should tally with what we observe in life; - 


but it does not do so. So far as our experience goes, 


з spirit can act upon matter only through a body, 


consisting of organs of perception and movement. 
Again his activity is caused by some motive, such as_ 
attainment of pleasure and removal of pain. . But God 

is said to be devoid of body as well as passions-ahd- = - 
desires. In the a light of empirical experience we fail, 
therefore, to understand the manner as welk as the - 


motive of God's creation of the world. ч ж” 


„ә ~ 


We have seen that God is conceived even аз, early 
| as the Vedas in two aspects; God 
Theunanimous 
Vedanta concepticn of pervades the world, but He is not 
s exhausted in the world, He 1s also ` 
beyond it. God is both immanent- and transcendent. 
These two aspects of God persist throughout the 
Upanisads ' and the later Vedanta, though the meinings 
of transcendence and immanence are not the same in 
all thinkers. It is usual to call the theory of the 
presence of God in all things ' pantheism,’ and 
Vedinta “is commonly describep by this name. 


_Pantheism etymolog ically means ali-God-theory. But 


if all is God, the question remains open whether God 
is the mere totality of all objects of the world, or the 
totality of things апа something more. When such 
distinction is made, the word * pantheism ' is generally 
confined to the first view, whereas * panentheism ’ (a 
word coined by a German philosopher, Krause) is used 
for the second. To avoid the ambiguity of the word 


1 Qf.'' Dve vàva brahimagorüpe eto.''", Bprhadáragyaka, 2. 3. 1, 
538—1605B 


= 
ә 
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* pantheism,’ and to remind ourselves of the fact that 
God in Vedanta is not simply immanent, but also 
transcendent, we should call the Vedanta theory of God 
panentheism, rather than pantheism. 


It is necessary to mention here that in the Upanisads, 
РІ “ag ae ee кое лаах ende. санке, а 
* word, rahman, is use or the 
“God, ат Highest Principle or Absolute Iteality, 
| | as well as for the creator of the world, 
“the object of worship. Тһе word, Isvara, is also sometimes 
- used in later literature to denote the second aspect, In 
English ‘ Absolute” is sometimes used for the first, and 
“God” for the second. But 'God' is also used in a wider 
sense for both the aspects (e.g. in Spinoza, Hegel, 
Whitehead). In his Evolution of Theology in tho Greek 
Philosophers (p. 82, Vol. I) Edward Caird even defines 
'f the idea of God as an absolute power or principle.' We 
"have used the word, God, here, along with Brahman, in 
the wider sense (for both God of religion and Absolute of 
Philosophy) and the context in each case will show the 
precise meaning. Тһе use of two nates is apt to suggest 
two corresponding realities and obscure the truth of one 
reality having two aspects. 


e | 
Another point of agreement among Vedantins is that 
all of them believe that the knowledge 

Belief in God starts of the existence of God is, at the first 
from an acceptance of instance, obtained not by reasoning 
scriptural testimony. but from the testimony of the revealed 
scriptures. It is admitted, of course, 

that on the perfection of religious life the presence of God 
can be realized by the devout souls, But to start with, we 
have to depend on indirect knowledge of God through 
the undoubted testimony of the scriptures. Searcely 
any attempt is made, therefore, in the Vedinta. as 
in the Nyaya and other theistic systems, to adduce 
purely logical proofs for the existence of Gad. Argu- 
ments are confined generally to 

No independent argu- Showing the inadequacy of all theories 
ment can prove God. of God, not based on scriptures, and 
to the justification of the scriptural 

views. This attitude of the Vedanta appears to be 
dogmatic апа is sometimes made the object of criticism. 
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It should be noted, however, that even many Western 
SFe philosophers (like Kant, Lotze and 
хору Hel ata others) have ever aud anon rejected 
thia. such proofs as inadequate. Lotze 
males it clear that unless we start 

with some faith in God, the rational ргооїз are of little 


avail. As he puts it: ‘‘ Therefore, all proofs that God 


exists are pleas put forward in justification of our faith.” 
This faith according to him springs from “* the obscure 
impulse which drives us to pass in our thought—as we 
cannot help passing—from the world given in sense to а 
world not given in sense, but above and behind sense.''' 
According to the Vedanta also an initial faith is necessary 
for religious life and thought. This faith, though starting 
| from a persons! feeling of madequacy 
^ Reason is necessary ond disquiet and a longing for some- 
o justify [эһ already КЮЕ ЮА : blind 
present. ing igher, remains а mere n 
groping in the dark tiil it is enlightened 
by the teachings of the scriptures that show the way to the 
realization of God. Reasoning is necessary for the under- 
standing of the teachings, for removing doubts, and realizing 
their cogency. Ву itself reasoning is an empty form or 
method of thinking whichcan work only when materials are 
supplied. The scriptures supply to reason the matter for 
speculation, argumentation and meditation. This kind of 
dependence of reason on matter supplied from a non-rational 
source is nothing peculiar to theology. Even the greatest 
discoveries im science can be traced back to some 
non-rational origin like intuitive flashes of truth in 
imagination which reasoning afterwards attempts to justify, 
by further observation, experiment, proof and elaboration. 
'* Dialectic," says Bergson,” ‘‘ is necessary to put intuition 
to the proof.”” Though all Vedàntins primarily depend on 
the scriptures for belief in God, they make full use of 
reasoning in the justification and elaboration of that belief, 
They Jearn from the Upanisads that God is the Infinite, 
Conscious, All-inclusive Reality, the Creator of the universe 
as well as its Preserver and Destroyer. Each one tries in 
his own way to dovelop what he thinks to be the most 
consistenb theory of God. 


1 Lotze Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion, pp. 8-IO. 
? Creative Evolution, p. 251. Eog. Tr. by A. Mitchell. 
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The sütras of Badariyana have for their subject- 


Man's position ia 
ceniral іо Vedáànta. 


matter God and are, therefore, 
named JBrahma-sütra. But they 
are written for man, the embodied 


“soul, and, therefore, called also Sdriraka-stitra. Мап, 
therefore, occupies a central place in the Vedanta. It 
is for his enlightenment and his salvation that the 
Vedanta undertakes philosophical discussion. But what 
is the real nature of man ? The Upanisads teach us 
that man has no existence independent of God Both 
Sankara and Rāmānuja accept this view. But they 
interpret the self's dependence on God in different ways. 


-^ - 


II. THe MoNisM oF SANKARA (ADVAITA) 


1.  Sankara's Conception of the World 


Sankara finds 


Sstkara’s problem : 
how to reconcile the 
Upaonisadic accounts of 
creation with the 
denial of plurality ? 


it difficult to reconcile the Upani- 
sadic statements about creation, 
taken in the literal sense, with 
those denying the world of multi- 
plicity. Considered in the light of 


the general trend and spirit running ^ # 


throughout the Upanisads, the stories of creation 


seem, to him, 


to be out of joint. Description of 


Brahman as really devoid of all. assignable marks 
becomes unintelligible if His creatorship is real. ‘The 
teachings about the disappsarance of all multiplicity on 
the realization of Brahman cannot also be understood. 
If the world were real, how could it disappear ? The 
- dawn of the knowledge of Reality can dispel only the 
unreal appearing as real, not what is really real. ‘This 
idea furnishes Sankara with the clue to the mystery of 


- 


"ud 


A 


— 


im the light of an ordi. We find that an Illusion, say. of 
nary illusion. 
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the world. If the world is a mere appearance, like an 
ET | object in dream or illusion, then the 
Reconciliation lies in 
understanding creation present appearance of the world and 
Ee S PARES ало: its disappearance on the knowledge 
of Reality become intelligible. This reconciliation 
is suggested by the Upanisads themselves. Even in 
the Rg-veda' the ons Indra (God) is said to appear in 
many forms through powers of creating illusion (màyà). 
The Brhaddranyaka also accepts this.* The $vetās- 
vatara clearly states tbat the origin (prakrti) of the 
world lies in the magical power (maya) of God.* 
Maya as a power of God ів indistinguisbable from 
VEA eer Him, just as the burning power of 
power of creation. is бге is from the fire itself. It is by 
idistingnishable from this that God, the Great Magician, 
Conjures up the world-show with 
all its wonderful objects. The appearance of this 
world is taken as real by the ignorant, but the wise 
who can see through it finds nothing but God, the one 
Reality behind this illusory show. 
If we try to understand the process by which 


- 


| ordinary illusions in life take place, 
eut 


Mon understood 


snake in a rope, is due to our 
ignorance of what really is there behind the appearance, 
i.e. ignorance of the substratum or ground (adhisthana), 
in this case, the rope. If we could know the rope as 


1 Rk., 6.47.18. 
2 ‘Indro müyábhih puru-rüpa Iyate." Vide Brhad,, 2.5.19 and Satikara 
thereon. 
3 'Máyüám to prakrtim vidyüt, máyinam to Maheévaram.' Vide 


. Spet., 4.10, and Satkara thereon. 
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the rope, there would be no illusion about it. But mere 
ignorance of the rope cannot give rise to the illusion. 
For, otherwise, even a person who has never known 
what a rope is Would always see serpents in things. 


The ignorance creating n 
— with its _ а illusion 


double function of con- does not simply conceal from our 
cealment and distor- | 


tion. wiew the real nature of the ground, 
the rope, but positively distorts it, 
i.e. makes it appear as something else. Concealment 
(avarana) of reality and distortion (viksepa) of it into 
something else in our mind are then the two functions 
of an illusion-producing ignorance (avidyà or ajňāna). 
When an illusion is produced in us by some one 
else, for example, when a magician 
The magician "в show - | 
deceives only the igno- makes one coin appear as many to 
— — us, it is an illusion for us, the 
- perceivers, and not for the conjurer. From our stand- 
point, then, illusion is the product of our ignorance, 
which prevents us from seeing the real nature of the 
-thing and which makes us see something else in its 
place. If any spectator can persist to see the one coin 
as it is, the magician’s wand will create no illusion 
for him. For the magician, the illusion is only & 
conjuring will, by which his spectators are deceived, 
and not himeelf. 
In the light of such cases, maya, the cause of the 
| world-appearance, may also be under- 
— ета ња stood from two standpoints. For 
and producer of the God, maya is only the will to create 
world-show. 
the appearance. It does not affect 
“Goa, does not deceive Him." For ignorant people like 


| Rrahma-sitra, 2.1.9, Sanka ra thereon. 
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us, who are deceived by it and see the many objects 
here instead of one Brahman or God, maya is an 
illusion-producing ignorance. In this aspect maya 18 
also called, therefore, 'ajüana' or ‘avidya’ (synonyms 
for ‘ignorance’) and is conceived as having the double 
function of concealing the real nature of Brahman, the 
ground of the world, and making Him appear as 
something else, namely, the world. In во far as maya 
positively produces some illusory appearance it is 
called positive ignorance (bhava-rüpam ajüanam) ; and 
in so far as no beginning can be assigned to the world, 
maya is also said to be beginuingless (апай). But, 
for those wise few who are not deceived by the world- 
ahow, but who perceive in it nothing but God, there is 
no illusion nor, therefore, illusion producing maya. God 
to them is not, therefore, the wielder of maya at all. 


Rāmānuja, following the Svetasvatara, speaks also of 
maya, but he means thereby either 

Sankara's interpre- , , 
tation of о:йуа. God's wonderful power of real crea- 


tion or the eternal, unconscious, 


primal matter which is in Brahman and which is really 
transformed into the world. Sankara also speaks of 
miya as the power of God, but this creative power, 
according to him, is not а permanent character of God, 
as Raàmánvuja thinks, but only a free will which can, 
therefore, be given up at will. The wise who are not 
deceived by the world-appearance need not conceive 
God at all as the bearer of this illasion-producing power. 
Besides, even when conceived as a power, maya is not 
a distinct entity in Brahman, but inseparable and 
indisiinguishable from it as the burning power is from 
fire, or will is from the mind that wills. Even when 


d 
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Sankara identifies maya with prakrti, he means nothing 
more by it than that this creative power is the source or 
Origin (prakrti) of world-appearance, to those who 
perceive this appearance. The difference between 
Rümánuja and Sankara, then, is that while, according 
to Ramanuja, the matter which exists in God (and, 
therefore, also God'') really undergoes modification, 
Sankara holds that God does not undergo any real 
change ; change is only apparent, not real. 
Illusory modification of any substance, as of 
the rope into the snake, is called 
а e id vivarta, and real modification, as 
of milk into curd, is called 
parindma,  Saükara's theory of creation, as described 
above, is. therefore, known as vivarta-vdda and is 
distinguished from the Sàánkhya theory of evolution 
(by the real modilication of prakrti) which is called 
parindma-vdda. Ramianuja’s theory also is a kind of 
parinama-vada, because he admits that the unconscious 
element in God really changes 
ies gc Bien e into the world. Vivarta-vada and 
—— of Satk@rya-  parinama-vàda both agree, however, 
in holding that the effect is already 
contained somehow in its material cause and, therefore, 
both come under satkarya-vada, or the theory that the 
effect (кагуа) is existent (sat) in the material cause, and 
‘is not a new thing. The process of the imaginary 
attribution of something to where it does not exist is 
called adhydsa. In modern psychological terminology 


1 Rámánuja himself tries, of course, to avoid tbis deduction partly 
by saying that the essence (svarüpa) of God does not change. How far 
this is consistent we shall consider hereafter. 


-> e 
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a process of this kind is called projection. In all illu- 
sion there is such projection (adhyása), the serpent is 
projected (adhyasta) by imagination on the rope, and 
the world on Brahman. | 
The Upanisadic accounts of creation, then, are to 
| | | be understood їп the sense of the 
waa е evolution of the world out of 
Brahman through its power of 
maya. This maya, Sankara admits, is described in 
some scriptures also as avyakta or even prakrti having 
the three elements ofsattva, rajas and tamas. But this 
should not be mistaken to be the Prakrti of Sankhya, 
an independent reality." It is a power of God, and 
absolutely dependent on God. 
Vedanta works, like the Upanisads, are not always 
EER NE E unanimous regarding the exact 
materialelements out process by which, and the order in 
— which, the world’s objects arise 
out of Brabman through maya. According to a well- 
known account, at first there arise out of Atman or 
Brahman the five subtle elements, in the order—ākāśa 
(ether), vàyu (air), agni (fire), ap (water), ksiti fearth). 
These five are again mixed up together in five different 
ways to give rise to the five gross elements of those 
names. Gross акаќа is produced 
—— artes elements by the combination of the five 
subtle elements in the proportion, 
à ākāśa + 3 air + à бге + 4 water + + earth. 
Similarly each of the other four gross elements is pro- 
duced by the combination of the subtle elements, in 


1 VideSaütkara on Brahma-süt,, 1. 4. Bandon Svetdsvatara, 4. 5 
and 4. 11. 


54—1605B 
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the proportion of half of that element and one-eighth 
of each of the other four. This process is known as 
combination of the five (paücikarana). The subtle 
body of man is made of the subtle elements, and the 
gross body, as well as all gross objects of nature, is 
produced out of the gross elements which arise by the 
mixture of the five subtle ones. Sankara accepts this 
account of creation ; but he understands the entire 
process in the light of his theory of vivarta (or 
adhyasa). 

In addition to the advantages of consistent inter- 
SE Se aa pretation of scriptures, the theory 
kara's view of crea- Of  vivarta, Sankara points out, 
= gives also a more rational explana- 
tion of creation. If God is the creator of the world 
and creates the world out of any other substance like 
matter, then in addition to God, another reality is to 
be admitted and God ceases to be the ali-inclusive, only 
reality ; His infinity is lost. But if that matter be 
conceived as something real and within God, and the 
world be conceived as a real transformation of it, 
we have to face a dilemma.' Either matter is a part 
of God, or identical with the whole of God. If the 
first alternative is accepted (as Ramanuja does), then 
we are landed into the absurdity that God, a spiritual 
substance, is composed of parts like material sub- 
stances, and is consequently also liable to destruction, 
like such objects. If the second alternative (namely 
that primal matter is the whole of God) be accepted 
then, by the transformation of matter, God is wholly 
reduced to the world and there is no God left after 


' Brahma-süt,, 2. 1. 26-28. 
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creation. Whetber God changes partly or wholly, if 
change be real, then God is not a permanent, un- 
changing reality. Hethen ceases to be God. These 
difficulties are avoided by vivarta-vada according to 
which change is apparent. 


These difficulties are felt also by Ramanuja. But he 
thinks that the mystery of creation 
Authority andreason. is beyond human intellect and we are 
to accept the account of creation given 
in the scriptures. As for difficulties, once we admit that 
God is omnipotent, omniscient and bas wonderful powers, 
nothing should be thought impossible for him.' Though 
Sankara also believes that without the help of the revealed 
scriptures the mystery cannot be solved simply by the 
unaided human reasoning (kevalena tarkena),* he points 
out that the scriptures themselves have told us how the 
many ean illusorily appear out of the one. Following the 
light shed by the seriptures we can employ our reasoning 
and understand, even in the likeness of our ordinary 
experiences of iilusion, the mystery of creation so far as 
it 1s humanly possible. 


(0 The Rational Foundation of Sankara's Theory 
of the World 


If we puttogether the arguments used by Sankara to 
support the theory of apparent change (vivarta), and the 
cognate concepts of nescience (тауа and ауіауа) and 
of projection or superimposition by imagination (adhyisa), 
we find that they constitute a strong rational foundation 
of the Advaita theory. Those who do not believe in any 
revealed scripture or in any mystic intuition, but try to 
understand the real nature of the world in the light of 
common experience and reasoning based thereon, will also 
value these arguments if only for their great logical and 
philosophical merit. The followers of Sankara have 
multiplied such arguments in independent treatises in 


! Vide Sribhdgya on 2. 1. 96-98 and 1. 1. 3. 
2 Vide Satkara on Brahma-süt., 2. 1. 27. 
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some 4f which (е. g.. Tattvapradipika ог Citsukhi, 
Advaita-Siddhi, Khandana-khanda-khddya) logical skill 
and dialectical subtlety attain heights scarcely reached by 
the most profound treatises of this kind in the West. 
While the Vedünta was based on intuitive experience, 
e ied in the revealed texts, it did not ienore the fact 
that so long as the reasoning faculty of man is not fully 
satisfied and things are not explained by reasoning in the 
light of common experience, there is no possibility of his 
accepting the intuitions of others however high. To give 
the beginner an idea of this aspect of Advaita philosophy 
we shall briefly mention below how Sankara tries to reach 
his theory of the world by subjecting common experience 
to rational criticism and logical construction : — 


(a) If the relation between any effect and its material 
cause is carefully examined it is found 

i ay gre nga у that the effect is nothing more than 
атту лын reas iha the cause. Perception cannot show 
cause. in a pot made of clay anything other 
than clay, nor ina ring made of gold 

anything other than gold. Ап effect is, again, inseparable 
from its material cause ; the effect cannot exist without it. 
We cannot separate the pot from the clay, nor the ring 
from the gold. It is not reasonable, therefore, to 
think that the effect is a new thing which is now produced, 


but was absent before. In substance it was always there > 


in its material cause. In fact we cannot even think 
of a non-existent entity coming into existence. We can 
only think cf & substance changing from one form into 
another. If something non-existent could ever be brought 
into existence, there would be no reason why we could not 

ress oil out of ssnd (where it is non-existent), and why we 
ауе to select only a particular material, namely oilseed, 
to produce the particular effect, oil. The activity of an 
efficient cause, the oilman, the potter or the goldsmith, 
cannot produce any new substance, it only manifests the = 
form of the substance concealed by its previous state. The 
effect must thus be admitted to be non-different (ananya) 
from the cause, and to be existing in it from before.’ 


$2. 2 
- Ф. л 


1 Vide байката on, Br. sit. 2:3. 14-90 ; Chaénd., 6.2; Tait., 2.6; 
Brhad., 1.2.1; Сиа, 2.16. Q 5-4 
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On these grounds Sankara admits the theory of 
Satkarya-vüda which, we have seen, 

Sáókhya theory of is also accepted by the Sankhya. 
parinéma, тезі change, But he finds that the Sankhya dues 
is pot wholly conaist- | posu ps bw 
ent with its grounds. not realize the full implication -of 
Satkarya-vada. For, it hoids that 


"though the effect exists previously in its material cause, 


there is a real change (parinima) of the material into the 
effect, since the material assumes a new form. Now this view 
amounts to the confession that this form which did not 
exist previously comes into existence. The doctrine of 
satkarya-vada, that nothing which did not exist previously 
can come into existence, thus breaks down. If the grounds 
on which that doctrine stands, are sound, then we must 
be prepared toaccept all that logically follows from it, 
and cannot hold any view which implies any. violation 
of this doctrine, rationally established. 


But bow can we, it may be asked, deny the perceived 

fact that the effect does have a new 

Change of form does form ? Sankara does not deny the 
not imply change in 3 А 

reality. perception, out only questions the 

interpretation, the logical significance, 

of it. Isthe Sankhya right in holding that change in form 

means a change in reality ? It wouid be right, only if a 


| .— form had a reality of its own. But closer consideration 
1; shows tbat the form is but a state of the material or 


substance, nid cannot be separated from the latter even 
in thought. Whatever status in reality a form may 
possess is in virtue of its substunce. We have no reason, 
therefore, to interpret the perception of a change in form 
as a change of reality. On the contrary, it is found that 
inspite of changes in form a substance is recognized by 
us ns the identical entity. Devadatta, sitting, standing or 


ying is recognized as the identica! person. How could 
th 


is be, if change in form implied change in reality ?' 
Moreover, if the form or, for the matter of that, any 
quality were granted any distinct 
—— ст Quay ко, reality, we would fail to explain the 
"унли relation between the quality and its 
substance. For, two distinct realities 
cannot be conceived to be related without the help of a 
third entity to connect. thém:;- Now, as soon as we think of 
wo ~; 
1 Sankara, on Br, süt., 2.1.18. 
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this third entity (which must be distinct from the twoterms 
it attempts to relate) we have to think of a fourth relating 
entity, and also a fifth, which would reiate the third with 
each of the first two terms respectively. Similarly, these 
fourth and fifth entities would require other similar media 
for relating them to the terms they themselves want to 
relate, and soon. “There would then be an infinite regress 
(anavastha). We can thus never come to the end of our 
supposition and there will never be a complete explanation 
of the relation between the quality and its substance. 
In other words, the supposition of any distinction in 
reality between any quality and its substance would 
be logically indefensible. So a form cannot be treated 
as a distinct reality, and no change in form can be 


logically accepted as a real change, unless there is change 
in substance, 


But we have seen that no causation involves any 
change in substance. Hence causa- 

—— = озара tion does not imply any real change. 
оаа. Moreover, as every change is a process 
of causation, there cannot be any 

change in reality. This amounts to the position that 
though we perceive changes, we cannot rationally accept 
them as real. We have therefore to understand them 
in the same wiy as we do, when we perceive an 
illusory object. Wedo perceive a rainbow, a blue sky, 
movement of tbe sun and many other things which we 
cannot believe as real because reasoning proves them to be 
unrenl:. Such a pe received but unreal phenomenon is called 
an appearance and distinguished from reality. On the 
same ground we must call change also an appearance, and 
distinguish it from reality. We can thus reach, on purely 
logica grounds supported by common observation, the 
theory of vivarta or apparent change, as а rational doctrine 
required for the explanation of the world. The acceptance 


-of this theory also leads us to think that our perception of 


‘s nothing more than a supposition or mental 
сога of Shane on reality. This is but Sabkara's 
conception of adhyasa. Again, a wrong supposition of 
this kind implies that we are deluded by a sort of 
ignorance, which makes us perceive things where they do 
not really exist. This is but S&ükara's conception of 
ajhana, avidyà or maya, which he regards as the cause of 
the appearance of the world. | 
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(b) But it may be asked, supposing that the world, 
with its changing objects 1s- an 
Existence alone com: appearance, whatis the substance ог 
шоп to all objects. reality which appears to us in various 
forms as objects ? Ordinarily we call 
anything which is the bearer of some qualities a substance. 
A pot or a ring is a substance in that sense. But we have 
seen that the qualities of a pot have no reality apart from 
the pot, und also that the pot itself has no reality apart 
from its cause, the clay, which is the real substance of 
which the pot isonly one formof manifestation. But as 
clay itself is liable to modification and may cease to be 
clay, even it cannot be called a real substance; it is only 
a form of manifestation, though more abiding than а pot, 
of some other substance which persists through all the 
modifications of clay, and is aiso present in what clay 
itself comes from and in what it is changed into, after its 
destruction. If all so-called substances * are thus liable to 
modification (vikāra), then the substance underlying all 
objects of the world would be that which persists through 
all forms of objects. And we observe that existence (not of 
any specific form but existence pure and simple) 1s what is 
common to all forms of objects. Existence is revealed in 
the perception of every object, whatever be its nature. It 
can, therefore, be called the substance, the material cause 
or the underlying reality behind theavorla of objects. 
"WE 


But when we examine the changing states within our 
minds what we also find there is that 

It is also cominon to every state, every idea, whatever its 
all mental states. object, exists. Even an illusory idea * 
which lacks an external object exists 

as an idea (avagati). A state ої deep dreamless sieep or of 
swoon, also exists, though no objective consciousness is 
present there.” [Existence is thus found to be the one 
undeniable reality persisting through ail states, internal 


1 Modern Physics shows that eventhe so-called elementary sub- 
stances of Chemistry. are not immutable; that being made of electrons 
and protons, differently organized, these elements can be transmuted into 
other forms. 

2 Sankara on Dr.süt,, 2. 1. 14. 

$ Sadkara on Слапа., 6. 2. 1. 
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and external.’ It can, therefore, be accepted as the 
substance, and material cause of which all determinate 
objects and mental states are the diverse manifestations. 


- We find then that pure existence which is the common 
cause of the entire world is itself 
| formless, though appearing in various 
T gen forms;  partless, though  divisible 
It en = UM into different forms ў. it~ is infinite 
m. 7 though it appears iu all finite forms. 
Sankara thus reaches the сопсер п of an infinite, 
indeterminate (nirvigesa) existence as the essence ог. 
material cause of the world. He cál!s this Absolute or 
Brahman. . Me — | » L* 


= (cc) But is this Absolute existence conscious or 


Pure existence is the 


a. N - unconscious 2 Ordinarily. we think 
“=r ype жене . that-external objects are unconscious 
=a ci. m апа the internal states of our mind 

| i are conscious» But what is. the 


criterion of consciousness 2 A mental state is. conscious, 
because its €xistence is Sself-revealing. But when we 
perceive the external world its existence also reveals itself. 
The power of appearing (bhati) is common to both internal 
and external forms of existence; and it can, therefore, be 
argued that existence which is common to the internal and 
the external world must“ possess the power of revealing 
itself. Therefore, it is more reasonable to hold that 
Absolute existence is of the mature of self-revealing 
consciousness. In fact, a little reflection shows that 
self-revelation may even be taken as the differentia that 
distinguishes existence from non-existence. What is non- 
existent (e.g. the son of a barren woman) cannot even 
appear or reveal itself for a moment. 


But two objections may- be raised against this view. 

Are there not objects WAON ср Heh 

hiections met. do not appear before us, and are there 

ме eee ae not рте objects which lack 

existence and yet appear to be there ? As to the first, the . 
reply is that the non-perception or the non-appearance of 

some existing objects may be explained by supposing the 

existence of some obstruction to revelation, just as the 

non-appearance of the sun, which is capable of self- 


2 Cf. Mc Taggart'a The Nature of Existence, for а similar modern 
theory. 
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revelation, is explained as being due to obstruction of light 
by clouds (or as the non-revival, at a particular time, of 
some ideas existing in the mind, is explained by some 
obstruction to recollection). Ав to the second objection, 
the reply is that even inillusion there is existence under- 
lying the illusory appearance, and that is what appears 
before us. Existence is thus co-extensive with the power 
of self-revelation, that is, consciousness. 


(d) This conclusion is also strengthened by another 
sn bee — Tan eri US Hse pad there is 
: ` appearance ol existence there is aware- 
m — ness invariably present. Even an 
, 4 À , external object, say clay, which appears 
to us is.presented by au awareness of clay (mrt-buddhi).. 
When we perceive s becoming a pot, our clay conscio 
ness turns into. pot —— ss (ghata buddhi)* An 
imaginary object is just. пе «idea of the object, and so also 
is an illusory- object, So we i | find that a ayene* pervades 
all forms of existence: known to: us. 


By а series of arguments like 'these — гекон 
- logically what е accepts on the 
The world originates authority of ~ *the~ revealed texts, 
on — Abs? namely that the» world originates from 
, y 

apparent change. Brahman, which is Absolute Existence 
and Consciousness and that Brahman 

has the power of manifesting itself in diverse apparent 

forms, without really undergoing any modification. 

` Though Brahman (or Existence-consciousness) appears 
in all our experiences, or in all that 

Brahman, or Exis- appears to exist, the forms vary. 
шк, adi capi 55 Moreover, one form of experience 
матура, supremely (e.g. illusion or dream) is contradicted 
real. by another form of it (e.g. normal 
waking experience). The contradicted 

form is thus regarded as less real than the contradicting 
one. But inspite of such contradictions among the diffe- 
rent forms, existence (or consciousness) as- such  rernains 
uncontradicted. When we disbelieve an illusory serpent we 
only deny that the existence there is of the form of a 
serpent, but do not deny that there is some existence. Again, 
even when we deny adream object, we do not deny that the 


1 Vide Saünkara on Brhad., 1. 2. 1. 
з Vide Satkara on Chaénd., 6. 2, 2 
65—1606B 
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experience or idea existed. And when we think of a time 
or place where nothing exists, we are thinking of the 
existence of at leastthat time or place. So existence, in 
some form or other, is as wide as thought, and we cannot 
conceive of the absence or denial of existence. This univer- 
sal, pure existence (or consciousness) is thus the only thing 
whose contradiction is unthinkable. Sankara calls it, 
therefore, supreme reality (Páramürthika satta). He thus 
logically arrives also at his conception of reality as that 
which persists uncontradicted through all forms of exis- 
tence in all places and times. 


About any definite or particular form of existence which 
и may appear in our experience, we can 
"Persistence ^ is the never be certain that it will not be 
exclusion that sf ua. SuPPlanted by a contradictory ex- 
réality. > perience arising in future. So the 
`_ theoretical or logical possibility of its 
being contradicted is always there. ‘This is another reason 
why Sankara holds that such an object, or the world as the 
totality of such objects, does not enjoy the status of un- 
contradictable or supreme reality. On account of the above 
reasons, he sometimes defines reality as that which persists 
(through ail forms of existence) and unreality as that which 
does not do so. Persistence or pervasion (anuvrtti) is the 
criterion of the real, particularity or exclusion (vyabhicara) 
that of the unreal." -- 


It is in the light of this logie that we can understand 

А the somewhat puzzling assertion of 

кчө ты сын» е of Sankara that а pot and a cloth walsh 
* ~ exclude each other, also contradict 
qe eor pen and faisify each other. There are 
two kinds of contradiction that Sankara has in mind, 
experiential and logical, The perception of an existence 
as a snake is contradicted by -а stronger or better percep- 
tion of it as arope. Actual experience is here corrected 
by another actual experience. We have here experiential 
contradiction. „This is what is ordinarily and almost 
universally regarded as the mark of unreality. Sankara 
also admits this. But he (like some thinkers ої the West 
e.g. Zeno, Kant and Bradley) also recognizes a kind of 
logical contradiction which consists in actual experience 
being proved inconsistent by thought, or one thought 


or 


1 Sadkera on Chand,, 6. 2. 2. Brahma-süt., 2. 1. 11 and Gita, 2. 16. 
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being contradicted by another thought. Wehave Seen 
previously how change, which is actually perceived, is 
shown by Sankara as unreal because it is found inconsis- 
tent by logical thinking. In a similar manner it is shown 
that though the perception of a pot is not ex erientially 
contradicted by that of a cloth, both are found logically 
inconsistent with the nature of reality. The experience 
of the truly real (viz. pure existence), we saw, is not only 
not actually contradicted, but also logicall uncontradic- 
table, since the contradiction of it is unthinkable. The 
^ experience of 4 particular, &:g7 the 
а Pars хеше: ехрегіепсе оѓ ехізќепсе ав а роб ог ав 
хау Р — ¿> а cloth, does not however possess such 
contradiction. uncontradictable nature. On the 
3 contrary, the very fact that existence 
is experienceable in different forms keeps the door open 
to the possibility that what is experienced to have one 
particular form now may be experienced to have a different 
form later (just as what was experienced аз. a snake is 
experienced later as a rope). This theorefical possibi- 
lity of change in perception, and of consequent contradic- 
tion, then makes the status of every -particular object 
precarious, in respect of its reality. We can never be 
absolutely certain that what appears now as- pot will not 
appear otherwise later. We see, therefore, how different 
particular forms of existence, like pot and cloth, weaken 
and undermine each other's claim to indubitable reality. 
If. however, these claimed only pure existence, and not 
existence of particular forms, their claims would not have 
been mutually exclusive. Басһ would enjoy uncontradict- 
able reality as pure existence. The rival claims of parti- 
culars as particular existents thus preventthem from having 
the position of indubitable reality such as pure existence 
enjoys. 
(e) By assessing the claims to existence made by all 
changing and particular objects of the 
A partioular presents — world, Sankara discovers a dual nature 
able, халате. | in them. These objects cannot be 
called real in so far as they are parti- 
cular and changing; but they are not surely utterly unreal 
like the son of a barren woman, since existence as such 
shines even through their appearance, and is present in 
them. In view of this they can be described as neither 
real, nor as unreal. They are indescribable (anirvacaniya). 
The world of appearance as a whole, and the power of 
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ignorance (m&yà or avidyà) which conjures up such а 
puzzling world, are also indescribable in this sense, 


æ 


(п) The Advaita Theory of Error 


As Sankara tries to explain the appearance of the 
Mur world in the light of illusory percep- 
me Bosal oa Pigia odi „tion, he and his followers discuss the 
"IER a UE. . nature of perceptual error very 
| UNA » elaborately, particularly because the 
explanations of such error offered by other schools make 
Advaita view of the world inconclusive. The Mimamsakas 
altogether deny: the possibility of error in perception, 
holding like some Western realists, that all knowledge, at 
least of the immediate kind, istrue. If this view is correct, 
the Advaita position would be altogether unfounded. The 
Advaitins have, therefore, to examine this view. Now, the 
Mimürnsakas argue, as we have seen, that the so-called 
case of illusion, e.g. of à snake in a rope, is really not 
one simple kind of knowledge, but a mixture of perception 
and memory, and non-discrimination between the two. 
Against this the Advaitins urge the following chief points. 
The judgment expressing an illusory perception, ‘this is a 
snake’ shows that there is here a single piece of knowledge. 
Tt may be true that the perception of the thing present 
(‘this’) awakens the memory of a snake perceived in the 
past, but if this memory did not combine with the percep- 
tion to constitute one state of cognition, but simply lay 
wndiscriminated in the mind alongside of the perception, 
| there would have been two judgments 
2 gom i pari a like, ‘I perceive this’ «05 —— 
ox a snake,” or ‘This is’ and ‘That snake 
ha erronee"" was.’ The judgment ‘This is а snake’ 
| shows on the other hand, that snake- 
hood is predicated of ‘This’ or the present object; and there 
is, therefore, a positive identification, and not merely non- 
‘recognition of difference, between the two elements, the 
perceived and the remembered. „Тп fact, without such 
identification, or the belief that the present object is a 
snake, the reaction (such as fear and running away) which 
follows such — would remain unexplained, Per- 
ceptual error cannot, therefore, be denied, 
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While admitting this the Nyáya-Vaisesika school tries 
vs to explain perceptual error in a realistic 

Vis P ihn зад way by showing that it is only an 
beet wen extraordinary case of perception, in 
which the memory-idea, for example, 

of a snake perceived in the past is so vividly aroused in the 
mind (by the perception of the similarity of the snake in 
the rope) that it amounts to an immediate awareness. : 
what really existed in the past (e.g. the snake previously 
perceived in another place) is presented to the mind now 
through the instrumentality of a vivid idea. Illusion does- 
not, therefore, show, as the Advaitins think, the possibility 
of the perception of an eternally unreal thing; nó unreal 
object can ever be perceived. The present perception of the 
world cannot be explained, therefore, like an illusion, without 
supposing a real world perceived at least in the past; and 
the unreality of the world at all times can never be proved. 
The Advaitins reject this view on the following chief 
grounds. The perception, at the present place and time, 
of an object which existed at some other place and time is 
NN absurd. However vivid the memory- 

р сезоном —— idea may be it will be an idea of a 
can be immediately that (thing perceived there in the 
presented, past) and never of а this (object 
present here and now). So the 

quality of presence belonging to the illusory object remains 
unexplained. To hold that a memory-idea can really 
dislocate a real object from its own time and place and 
transport it to a different time and place is equally absurd. 
In any case it has to be admitted that what does not 
really exist here and now can appear as present, and that 
it is also due to our ignorance of the thing (the rope) 
existing here and now.  Construing these facts into a 
consistent theory, the Advaitins hold that in illusion 
ignorance conceals the form of the existing object (rope) 
and consiructs instead, the appearance of another object. 
The non*perception of the existing form is produced by 
different factors such as defective sense organ, insufficient. 
light. The perception of sianilarity, and the revival of 
Tun e gee DMMOry, idea caused by it, help 
kic d an iminediate ?Enorance to crgate the positive appear- 
object must beadmit. nce of an object (the snake). This 
ted. npparent object must be admitted to 
be present as an appearance, heer and 

now, It is then a temporary creation (srsti) of ignorance, 


zt 
2:77 
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This creation is neither describabie as real, since it is 
contradicted by later perception (of the rope), nor as unreal, 


because it appears, though for à moment, unlike what is 


unreal (e.g. the child of a barren mother) which can never 
appear to be there. бо it iscalled, by the Advaitin, an 
indescribable creation (anirvacaniya srsti), and his theory 
of illusion is called the theory of the appearance of the 
indescribable (anirvacaniya-khyati-vada). This view may 
appear as an admission of the mysterious. But every 
illusion does present э mystery, and fling a challenge to 
the unsuspecting realist and the naturalist. Even the 
Nyfya-Vaigesika realist has to admit this; and he calls it, 
therefore, an extraordinary (alaukika) case of perception. 


The explanation of the world-appearance, in the light 
of an ordinary illusion, as the creation 
The possibility of of an ignorance, with the power of 
the immediate appear- concealing and distorting reality, is 
ance of what is not therefore, well-grounded. The ques- 
really present, makes = : 2 
the Advaita explana- tion may still be asked, however, as to 
tion of the world how the present world can appear 
plausible. | unless there were the experience of a 
similar one in the past. But this 
would not present any difficulty, since the Advaitin, like 
the many other Indian schools, does believe that the present 
world is only one of a beginningless series of previous 
worlds, and the present birth is similarly preceded by a 
beginningless series of previous births. Sankara describes, 
therefore, the process of illusory superimposition (adhyasa) 
as the appearance of what was previously experienced, in a 


“subsequent locus.' He means that through ignorance we 


superimpose on pure being (Brahman) the diverse forms of 
objects experienced in past lives. But even if this 
hypothesis of a beginningless series is not admitted, the 
possibility of the appearance of existence in some other form 
can be maintained simply on the strength of an illusory 
experience. In every case of iliusion the possibility of the 
»appearance of some form of existence in place of another 
form of it is demonstrated—a fact which clearly shows that 
what does not really exist now can appear as such. The 
appearance of the unreal as real is thus shown to be 
possible by every illusion. 
5 | 
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The Advaita view of error should not be confused with 

| s that of the nihilistic Bauddha, who 

ey Базаи vire T holds that the utterly unreal appears 

subiectivism. ^ аз the world, or with tbat of the 

subjectivist Bauddha who holds that 

mental ideas appear as the external world. Because 

unlike them Sankara and his followers clearly state that 

there is always the background of pure existence 

(Brahman) behind every appearance, and that this ground 

is Roter unreal nor & mere subjective idea, but existence 
itself. 


Though the world of normal waking experience is 
explained in the light of illusion and as the product of an 
ignorance like the latter, the Advaitin, we have already 
seen, observes a distinction between these two kinds of 
appearance. They distinguish, therefore, also the 
ignorance responsible for the normal world by calling it 
the root ignorance (mulavidya), from that causing а 
temporary illusion by calling this latter similar ignorance 
(tulavidyà). 


Objectivity is granted by the Advaitin to both the 
normal world and the Illusory object, 
The peculiar realism by admitting creation in both cases. 
of Advaita. In this the Advaitin is more realistic 
than ordinar realists. Where he 
differs from them is that according to him objectivity 
does not imply reality, nor does unreality imply subjecti- 
vity (a position which, some contemporary American neo- 
realists like Hoit also admit). On the contrary, on the, 
strength of arguments already mentioned, every object 
which is particular and changeful is shown by him to have 
a contradictory nature, and therefore, to be not real in 
the sense in which pure existence is. 


(iit) Criticism of Saükara's Philosophy of the World 


Many kinds of objections have been raised against 
Sankara's theory of the world. The 

The charge diss chief one is that Saünkara does not 
iw MN ST explain the world, but explains it 
away; that philosophy has for, its 

business the explanation of the world, and if it explains the 
world away as unreai, it only cuts away the ground on 
which it stands, But such criticism is rather rash. It 


— 
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is true that the task of philosophy is to explain the world, 
that is the sum total of experienced facts. But it does 
not mean that philosophy is committed, from the beginning, 
to the view that the world of common sense must be totally 
accepted as real. It must examine common experience 
and common views of the world, but only to judge their 
natures and interrelations in the light of reason, and find 
out what would be the most consistent view of the world. 
Butitis found, on examination, as shown by Sankara, that 
all experiences cannot claim to be 
"The world presents equally reliable, nor all common views 
different Minas ss be about the world free from contradic- 
perenes tally discri. tiOn- One kind of experience actually 
mipates on the basis contradicts and supplants another and 
of contradiction. claims greater reality. Again some 
experiences and beliefs, in their parti- 
cular forms, are found to be in conflict with possible 
future experience. Philosophy must, therefore, rationally 
discriminate between belief and belief, experience and 
experience, and critically assign to each its proper place. 
On such rational grounds Sankara grades and classifies 
common experience. As we saw, he, first of all, distinguish- 
es all objects of possible and actual experience from utter 
unreality, like the child of the barren mother. "The former 
again are classed under three heads: (1) those that only 
appear momentarily in illusions and dreams, but are 
contradicted by normal waking experience, (2) those 
that appear in normal waking experience—the particular 
and changing objects, which form the basis of our ordinary 
life and practice, but which are still not acceptable to 
reason as completely real (because they exhibit contra- 
diction or are open to future contradiction), and (3) pure 
existence which reveals itself through all experience, and 
is neither contradicted nor contradictable. 


If ‘world’ is the name of all these kinds of experienced 
facts, surely it will be irrational to 

The three aspects say that the world, as a whole, and in 
of the world, possess) owery aspect of it, is real. The first 
ing different grace kind of facts possesses only ephemeral 
ee - existence (pratibhasika vae: or 
Г existonce); the second empirical or virtual exis- 
Ler sort of ОД аф. mecessary for ordinary life and 
practice (vyavahürika sattà or practical existence) and the 
third absolute existence (püramürthika satta or supreme 
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existence). The world is thus not a homogeneous concep- 
tion ; and if, inspite of this. one insists'on being told what 
such a world (as a whole) is, the fairest reply can only be, 
what Sankra gives, namely that itis indescribable (unir- 
vacaniya), either as res) or as unreal; Butif t word, 
world, is confined only tothe second aspect, it would be 
again fairto say, that the world is real only for practical 
purpose, more real than the first and less real than the 
third kind of existence. -But if the word is taken in tbe 
third sense, Sankara would emphatically assert that the 
world ~is eternally real. As he puts it: “Аз the cause, 
Brahman. does not lack existence at any time, past, 
present or future, so does the worid not lack existence 
in any of the three periods of time’’.’ Again, “АП particular 
modes of existence with different names and forms are 
real as existence, but unreal as particulars’’.* 

It will be quite clear now that Saükara does not deny 
the world even in the second or practical aspect, like a 
subjective idealist who reduces it toa mere idea of the 
perceiving individual, and who does not allow it an 

| | extramental existence. This will be 
" AAT — mus further evident from the way in which 
—2 he refutes the subjectivism of the 

: . —  Wijüünavadin. Here be asserts that 
the objects of normal waking experience are not on a par 
with dream-objects, since dream experience is contradicted 
by waking experience, which, therefore, is relatively more 
real; that external objects like pillars, pots, etc., which are 
immediately felt to be outside the mind cannot be reduced 
to the status of mere ideas in the mind, and that while 
the former are perceived by all, the latter only by the 
individual in whose mind they sre. He also makes it 
clear that though he explains the world on the analogy of a 
dream he does not deny the difference  betw«en the 
contradicted dream-experience and the contradicting wak- 
ing expssience on which the world is based, nor does he 
overlook the fact that these two experiences are differently 
caused.‘ The ignorance responsible for tbe first is of ап 
individual and temporary nature, amd that at the root of 


У > 
t Vide Br. efits, 9. 1. 16... — a 
2 Vide Chánd,, 6.89.9. "~ F 32 a 
з Ar. süt. 2. 2. 28.. * e À 
4 Tbid., 2. 2. 99. " 
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the second is public and relatively permanent. The first 
is sometimes called ^" avidyā (individual ignorance), the 
second maya (general ignorance), though these two terms 
are also sometimes used synonymously in the sense of 
illusion-producing igporános in general. 

* E | 

ie ae 0» M ut^ $ 

2. sañkara 8 d SMS La God 
к "Ж = “ж. a = 
God, according to Sankara; ‘can be conceived from 
; 

maces ak — two different” points of view. If 


standpoint God is the we look at. God from the ordinary 
omniscient and omni- 

potent creator, possess- '" practieal ‘standpoint (vyavaharika- 
ed of qualities.  drsti) from "which the world is 
believed £0 be real, God may be considered as the 
cause, the Creator, the Sustainer, the Destroyer of the 
world and, therefore, also as an Omnipotent and Omni- 
scient Being. He then appears as possessed Of all 


these qualities (saguna). God in this aspect is called 


g - 


Saguna Brahma or Т&уага in Sankara’s philosophy. 


He is the object of worship. 

But the world, as we have seen, is conceived by 

арР Sankara as an appearance which 
God does not reveal rests on our ignorance. Descrip- 
napa tion of God asthe Creator of the 
world istrue only from the practical point of view, 
go long as the world-appearance is regarded as real. 
Creatorship of the world is not God's essence (svarüpa- 
laksana); it is tbe description of what is merely 
accidental (tatastha-laksana) and does not touch His 
essence. oe | 

Let us try to understand with the help of an 
ordinary example the distinction that Sankara wants 
to make bere: А shepherd appears on the stage in the 
róle of a king, wages war, conquere a country and 
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rules it... Now, the description of the actor as a 
shepherd gives what he isfřom the real point of view. 
lt isan essentiai description of him (svarüpa-laksana). 
But the description of him asa. . king, ruler and con- 
queror, is applied to- “him only from „the point of view 
of the stage and his-réle there; it is- merely a descrip- 
tion of what is accidental * to.. the person (tatastha- 
laksana) and does not touch his Ж essence. 
Similarly, the description. "of God as conscious, real, 
infinite (saty: jüanam, anantam 
dite] нарыш: God Bralima)? is an attempt to describe 
is consciousness, real His essence (svarüpa), whereas the 
description of Him as Creator, 
Sustainer and Destroyer of the world, or by any other 
characteristic connected with the world, is & mere 
accidental description and it holds good only from the 
point of view of the world (vyavahárika drsti). As we 
can regard the actor on the stage from a point of view 
other than that of the stage, so we can look at God 
also from a non-worldly point of view (paramarthika- 
drsti) and try to dissociate Him from the characters 
which we ascribe to Him from the point of view of 
the world. God in this aspect of what He really is, 
without any reference to the world, iscalled by Sankara 
Parambrahma ог the Supreme God. 
For understanding this higher aspect of God as He 
The analogy of the is really in Himself (without rela- 
magician. tion to the world) along with the 
lower aspect, Sankara constantly draws on the analogy 


1 Vide Saükara on Brahma-süt., 2.1.18. for the analogy of the 


actor (nafa). á 
3 Tait., 2. 1. 
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of the magician (māyāvī) as suggested in the Svetds- 
vatara. The magician is a juggler only to those who are 
deceived by his trick and who fancy that they perceive 
the objects conjured up. But to the discerning few 
who see through the trick and have no illusion, the 
juggler fails to be a Juggler. Similarly, those who 
believe in the world-show think of God through this 
show and call Him its Creator, etc. But for those 
wise few who know that the world is a mere show, 
there is neither auy real world nor any real Creator. 


This is the only way, thinks Sankara, in which we 
can understand in the light of com- 

reo aicard tries to mon experience how God can be 
nence and the tran. both in the world and yet beyond 


- scendence of God. 


it—understand, that is to say, the 
immanence and the transcendence of God, which are 
taught by the Upanisads. The world, so long as it 
appears, is in God, the only Reality, just as the snake 
conjured out of the rope is nowhere else except in the 
rope. But God is not really touched by the imperfec- 
tions ofthe world just as the rope is not affected by 
any illusory characters ог the snake, or even as the 
actor is not affected by the loss and gain of kingdom 
on the stage. 


Rimanuja, we shall see, finds difficulty in recon- 
ciling the immanence of God with 
His transcendence. He  vacillates 
in his explanation of how God can 
be said to be in the world and yet remain unaffected 
by the world's imperfections. ‘his difficulty, however, 
is not peculiar to Ramanuja alone. It is present in 


This reconciliation 
is difficult for Rámá- 
пија. 
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most Western forms of theism also which, like Каша- 
nuja's, look upon creation as real. 


God as the object of worship is based essentially on 
dar ; a belief in the distinction between 
жор. eg eu the worshipping self and the -God 
ыта уа tbe lower worshipped. _ The reality of the 
limited self like that of a worldly 
object is based on ignorance—on the failure to realize 
that God is the only Reality. Besides, God is wor- 
shipped because God is thought of as the creator and 
controller of the world. So worship and the God wor- 
shipped are bound up with our lower standpoint 
(vyavaharika drsti) from which the world appears аз 
real and God appears as endowed with the many 
qualities in relation to the world. It is this Saguna “ 
Brahma or Tévara whocan be regarded as an object 
of worship. 


Brahman from the higher or transcendental point 

| of view (paramarthika-drsti) cannot 

ез doc dir be described by qualities which 
epe RAT quet relate to the world or to the ego. 
— Brahman in this aspect is devoid 

of all distinctions, external as well as internal (sajátiya, 
vijatiya and svagata bhedas). Неге, therefore, Sankara 
differs from Ramanuja who, we shall see, believes that 
God is possessed of at least internal distinction (svagata 
bheda), because within Him there are the realiy 
distinct conscious and unconscious realities. Brahman, 
in this absolutely transcendent aspect, says Sankara, 
cannot be described at all and it is, therefore, called 
indeterminate or characterless or nirguna. The des- 
cription of Brahman even as infinite, real, consciousness, 





standpoint, is indeter- 
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though more. accurate than accidentai - gescripsions, 
cannot directly convey the idea of Brahman. It only 
serves to direct the mind towards Brahman by-^denyincz 


of it finiteness, unreality and unconsciousness, ' 
H ^ s 


- x | 
Every quality predicated of any subject is а sort of 
! . limitation imposed on it. This follows 
To predicate a qua- from the logical principle of ooversion. 
lity ia to limit God. If З is P, then it is not non-P and, 
- > . therefore, non-P is excluded from S, 
which becomes then limited to that extent. A great 
Western phiiosopher, Spinoza, recognizes this and lays 
down the dictum, * Every determination is negation’. He 
also thinks, therefore, that God, the ultimate substance, is 
А indeterminate and cannot be described 
God, from the real by any positive qualification. The 
* Upanisads recognize this principle and 
* deny of God all predicates, even 
worshipability.* This conception is developed by Sankara 


minate. 


- who calls Brabman, in this transcendent aspect, nirguna 


or attributeless. 


al do. We have said previously і the world-appearance is 


* 


“а 


- оге, God is reaily qualified by тауа, i.e. possessed of 


| due to maya. .God regarded as the 
Maya is attributable Creator of the world is, therefore, 





«to God only from the described as the wiélder of maya, 


fower standpoint, not 


: : Ignorant people hke us believe that 
кор the higher. 


the world is real and that, there- 


the power oi creating the “world (mfya-vigista). But 
really creativity is not an essential character of God, 
it is бшу an apparent accidental predicate (upàdhi) 
that we  iliusorily ascribe to God. God is only 
apparently associated with creativity (mayopahita). God as 
immanent (saguna) and God as transcendent reality (nir. 
guna) are not two, any more than the man on the stage 
and that man outside the stage are two. The first is only 
the apparent aspect of the second. The first is relative to 
the world, the second is irrelative or absolute. 4 


1 Wide Satkara’s com. on Tait., 2. 1, 
з Wide Kena, 1. 5. Р 
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Distinction between standpoints is always made by 
Tie dition а 95 in life and is nothing new of 
points of view is made queer in Advaita philosopby as it 
in daily life. 
may appear to some. _In daily hfe, 
we say that a currency note is really paper, but conven- 
tionally it is money ; a photograph is really paper but 
appears as aman; the image іп a mirror appears as а 
real object, but is not really во; and so on. This 
ordinary kind of distinction between the apparent and 
the reai is philosophically utilized by “Vedanta for 
explaining the relation of God to the world. "Thus the 
vyavaharika and the paramdarthika-—the empirical (con- 
ventional or practical) and the transcendental (absolute 


or irrelative)—-which the Vedanta distinguishes аге 
neither uncommon nor unintelligible. It is only the® - 
E d 


extension of a common distinction. 


Though God as 
асга: BEN Hk impor ance and value should not be 
immanent leads to that ignored. It is only through the 
ог Мой — lower standpoint that we can 
gradually mount up ta the higher. Advaita Vedanta, 
like the Upanisads, believes*in the gradual revelation of 
truth in stages through which spiritual progress. takes 
place. The unreflecting man who regards the world as a 
self-sufficient reality feels no urge to look beyond it and 
search for its cause or ground. When he comes to 
realize somehow the insufficiency of the world and 
Jus looks for something which sustains 
aan revelation the world from behind be comes to 
discover God as the Creator and 

Sustainer of the world. Не feels admiration and rever- 
ence and begins to pray to the Creator. God thus 





is only apparent, yet His ^ 


=. 
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" becomes the object of worship. With the further ad- 


$ 'vancement of thought, so the Advaita thinks, the man 


may discover that God, whom he reached through the 
world, is really. the only ‚reality, the world is only an 
appearance. Thus at the first level; the world alone is 
real ; at the second, both the world and God ; at the 
last, only God. The first is atheism. The second 
represents. theism. аз we find in Ramanuja and others. 
. The last is the Absolute monism of Sankara. Sankara 
recógnizes: that “the last level has to be reached only 
gradually through the second. Не, therefore, be'ieves 
| in the utility of worshipping God (as Saguna Brahma). 
For, this purifies the heart and prepares one for 
gradually, reaching the highest view, and without it no 
God, immanent or transcendent, would ever be found. 
Sankara gives a place even to the worship of the many 
deities, because it redeems the spiritually backward at 
least from utter atheism, and it serves as a stage on the 


way "to the highest truth. А 


(i) The Rational Basis of Sankara's Theory of God 


The different {дваа” about «God, as explained above, 

. are based primarily oh the inter- 
"Saünkara'wconception pretation of the scriptures. But 
of God is logically they can also be :ogieally deduced 
— соло; а from the conclusions, established 
ena тй. » їп the previous section by the 
E UN &sritical analysis of. Sean ery pur 

ri and by reasoning based. thereon. e saw there 

з — — асова све by argument that (1) pure exis- 
tence is the “ground and material of all particulargand . 
changing forms of existence constituting the world; (2) that: 
particular objeets being open to contradiction cannot be 
taken as absolutely real, (3) that only pure existence is 
beyond actual and possible contradiction and, therefore, the 
only Absolute Reality, and (4) that pure existence 1з pure 
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consciousness as well. It will be found, therefore, that 
this Absolute Existence-Consciousness is nothing other * 
than God, described by the Upanisads as Brabman, real, 
conscious and infinite. Now the two aspects of God, the 
immanent and the transcendent, can also be logically 
deduced. ‘The idea of God, as pure existence is reached,- 
we saw, through the worid of particular objeets, by a 
logical enquiry into its nature and reality. Till such critical 
examination takes place, the world of normal waking 
experience passes as the only reality. Our ordinary praeti- 
cal life is based on such an  unsuspeeting acceptance 
of this world. But when on examination. one comes to 
realize pure existence as the universai ground of the world, 
one perceives such existence in. every 
— Brahman or phenomenon. In other words, God or 
xistence regarded as Brah — d manübsiad Е h 
ground of appearance. гатар is found manifested thirqug 
" every particular form of existence, 
Although the world appears to him'in all its multiplicity, 
God is thought to be its sole ground and substance. But 
when it is realized that though pure existence appears in 
many forms, these iatter cannot be accepted oy reason as 
real, one has to think that the cause of the world has the 
inscrutable power of manifesting itself as many without 
undergoing any real modification. This metaphysical idea, 
put in terms of theology, is nothing but the conception of 
God as the creator of the-world and possessed of a magical 
creative power, maya. This is also the conception of 
Ivara or Saguna-brahman, Brahman endowed with tbe 
attributes of omnipotence (the power of causing all things) 
and omniscience (consciousness Revealing ali forms of 
existence). Again, as all objects perish oniy to merge in 
existence of some other form, objects can be cengeived ав 
being withdrawn into théir. ground, that is existence. God 
can thus be described as also the Destroyer or that mto 
which the world’s objects lose theif particular forms. 
But on stil! deeper thought it is realized that relation of 
i the unreal to the real cannot be itself, 
Nirguņa Brahman or real. The attribuges ascribed to God 
Hxisfence іо itself. to express his relation to the apparent 
ticus world cannot, therefore, be taken as 
real. "Thus emerges the idea ef Godin Ніз" transcendent 
and truly real aspect of Parabrahman, the Supreme Reality, 
above all multiplicity and devoid ofall really ascribable 
attributes,the Nirguna Brahman or Indeterminate Absolute. 
Sankara’s conception of Brahman, in its two-fold aspect 
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Е 

and all ideas connected therewith are, therefore, found to 
be logically deducible aiso from a critical view of ordinary 
experiences 2 

Like Spinoza’s conception of God, as substance, 

Е й _Sankara’s conception of God, as Para- 
niger beat xir im brahman or Nirguna Brahman, differs 
chef cim from the God of Religion, that is, God 
| conceived as an object of worship, 
distinct from the worshipper and endowed with the highest 
attributes. Itis no wonder, therefore, that like Spinoza, 
Sankara also is' sometimes accused of atheism. This 
charge stands or falls according as God is taken in this 
narrow sense or in the wider one, we have: previously dis- 
cussed. If God connotes, among other things, the Supreme 
Reality, Satkara's theory is not surely atheism, but rather 
the logical perfection of the theistic faith. Indeed, whereas 
atheism believes only in the world and not at all in God, 
and ordinary  Theism believes in both, the world and 
God, Sankara believes only in God, For him God is the 
only Reéality. Rather than denying God, he makes the 
most of God. ‘This view also marks the highest extension 
of the ordinary religious emotion towards God. For it 
points to the siage where love of God becomes absolute, 
suffering neither the ego nor the world. If this type of 
faith is to be distinguished from ordinary theism (or 
belief in personal God), the word for it should be, not 
atheism, but rather ‘super-iheism.’ 


In connection with the process of creation, we saw, 
that the Advaitin imagines the gradual 

тыга Meg of m evolution of the world out of Brahman 
evolution o e wor through Maya, by a process of appar- 
bene. fy Ды agp ent change of the subtle tothe gross. 
ceivad. Three stages are sometimes  distin- 
, guished' in this process of evolution 

in analogy with the development of a seed into a plant, 
namely, the undifferentiated seed stage or causal stage, 
the subtly differentiated germinating stage, and the fully 
differentiated plant stage. Brahman the unchanging 
reality cannot, of course, be said to be undergoing evolu- 
tion. Allchange and, therefore, evolution belong to the 
sphere of Maya. It is Maya, the creative power which at 
first remains unmanifested, then becomes differentiated 


1 "Vide Vedüntasára of Sadünanda. 
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into subtle objects, and then into the gross ones. Brahmah 
conceived as the possessor of the undifferentiated Maya is 
named Távara, and described as omniscient and omnipotent. 
It is the conception of God existing prior to actual crea- 
tion, but possessed of the power of creation.. Brahman 
possessed of subtly differentiated Maya is called Hiranya- 
garbha (also Sütrátmà and Prana). God in this aspect 
would be the totality of all subtle objects. Brahman 
possessed cf Maya differentiated further into: gross or 
perceptible objects is called Vaiévánara (also Virat). This 
aspect of God is the totality of all gross objects, the entire 
manifested world, including all individuals (jivas). » Some- 
times this gradual process of evolution is compared to the 
three states of the individual, namely deep sleep, dream and 
wakefulness. Tévarais God in deep slumber. Hiranya- 
garbha is God in dreaming state, and  Vaiévanara is God 
fully awake. It should be remembered that whereas ordi- 
narily Iévara implies the entire immanent,aspect of God, 
that is Brahman associated with Maya in all stages the 
word is used in the present context іп a narrower sense, and 
confined only to the first stage. p" 
Counting these three immanent aspects of God in 
relation to creation along with the 
The four aspects of transcendent aspect beyond all such 
Brahman. À relation, we have the four possible 
aspects of Brahman namely, Pure 
consciousness-Existence (Para-brahman), Tévara, Hiranya- 
garbha and Vaisvanara. Though these are generally taken 
as the successive stages of manifestation, it is equally 
possible to think of them as simultaneously existing. For, 
Pure consciousness never ceases even when it seems to 
evolve, nor do the subtle manifestations (e.g. buddhi, 
manas, pranas, senses and motor organs) cease when the 
gross ones come into existence. 
Sankara does not seem to attach any serious importance 
to the different aiternative accounts 
на MD e of the order of creation, and metaphors 
AA hee * in support thereof, though he tries to 
— explain all of them as they occur im 
the different scriptures, without any attempt to justify some 
‘and reject the rest. There are two problems that appear 
in the human mind as to the world. One of them is: 
What is the ultimate ground, substance, or reality logically 
presupposed by the world ? The other is: Why or how the 
world originates from what is accepted as the ultimate ? The 
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solution of the first is the primary business of philosophy. 
Sankara, Spinoza, Green, Bradley and most other great 
philosophers of the world address themselves to this prob- 
lem. They start from the world of experienced facts, 
analyse it critically and try to. find out what is logically 
presupposed by it. Reasoning or logic is the chief instru- 
ment here. We saw already how Sankara thus discovers 
pure existence and consciousness as the only and ultimate 
reality. "The solution of the second problem is the business 
of mythology which starts wifh God (or some other ultimate) 
and gives an imaginary account of why and how the world 
is created. Imagination"'is the chief instrument here, and 
no logical rigour can be expected in its work. The mytho- 
logical explanation of the world has always been a pastime 
for the human mind in all lands, as all the scriptures and 
legends of the world would show. Sometimes it is found 
intermingled also with philosophical speeulation. But all 
great philosophers have fought shy of mythological explana- 
tion. The hackneyed criticism against Spinoza that his 
substance is like a lion's den to which there аге many steps 
but out of which there are none, points to this fact, though 
it misunderstands the primary business of the philosopher. 
Green’ and Bradley? plainly confess that the why and how 
of creation cannot be explained by philosophy. Similarly 
Sankara does not take the stories and motives of creation, 
described in different scriptures, with the same seriousness 
with which he tries to establish the reality of Brahman, the 
ultimate ground of the world, or expose the contradictory 
character of all changing and particular finite modes of 
existence. ‘The accounts of creation are ‘true, for him, 
only from the lower point of view. 





3. Sankara’s Conception óf the Self, Bondage and 
Liberation | 


We have found already that Sankara believes in 

| unqualified monism. AJ] distinc- 

The self tah Brab. tions between objects and objects, 
ae the subject and the object, the 
self and God are the illusory creation of maya. 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 93. 
1 Appearance and Reality, p. 453. 
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He holds fast to the conception of identity 
without any real difference and tries to follow it out 
logically in every respect. He accepts, therefore, 
without any reservation, the identity of the Soul 
and God, that is repeatedly taught in the 
U panisads. 


4 ~ 
Man is apparently composed of the body and the 
soul. But the body which we per- 
ceive is, like every other material 
object, merely an illusory appearance. When this is 
realized, the reality that remains is the soul which 
is nothing other than God. The saying, ' That thou 
' art,” means that there is an unqua- 
. ае — of lified identity between the soul, 
that underlies the apparently finite 
man, and God. It is true that if we take the word 
* thou ' in the sense of the empirical individual limited 
and conditioned by its body, and the word * that ' as the 
reality beyond the world, there cannot be an identity 
between the * thou ' and * that.' We have to understand, 
therefore. tbe word ‘ thou ' to imply pure consciousness 
underlying man and ‘ that ' to imply also pure conscious- 
ness which forms the essence of God. Between 
these two complete identity exists and is taught by the 
Vedanta. An identity judgment like ‘ This is that 
Devadatta ' (which we pass on seeing Devadatta for a 
‘second time) makes the above point clear. The condi- 
tions which the man bad the previous day cannot be 

exactly identical with those he has the second day. 

Therefore, there cannot be any identity between the 
man qualified by one set of conditions with the man 


The body is not real. 
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qualified by another set. What we mean, therefore, 
must be that the man, viewed apart from the different 
conditions, is the same. Similar is the case with the 
identity taught between the Self and God. The Self, 
viewed apart from the conditions that differentiate it 
from pure consciousness is identical with God viewed 
apart from the attributes that 
Identity judgmentis differentiate Him from pure con- 
neither  tautological | v , ‘ 
nor impossible. sciousness. Such identity judg- 
ment is not tautological and super- 
fluous, because it serves the purpose of pointing out 
that what are illusorily taken as different are really one. 
‘The identity that is taught between man and God 
is a real identity between terms which appear as 
different. Being identical with God, the soul is in 
reality what God also really is. Itis the supreme 
Brabman—the self-luminous, infinite, consciousness. 
The soul appears as the limited, finite self because of 
its association with the. body which is a product of 
ignorance, T 
TEE 


- i r? 
The body is not composed simply of what we 
perceive through the senses. In 
ibe sobrio body — addition to this gross percept- 
predonte of may?. ible body, there is also a subtle _ 
one, composed of the senses, the motor organs 
(these two groups together being called indriyas), vital 
elements (pranas) and the internal mechanism of 
knowledge (antabkarana). While the gross body per- 
ishes on death, the subtle body does not, and it 
migrates with the sou) to the next gross body. Both b 
of these bodies are the products of māyā. ty 
" " »- 


) *. " ` S 
Е 
- 7 
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‘Owing to ignorance, the beginning of which cannot. 

be assigned, the soul erroneously 

— ка e grt о associates itself with the body, 
UN through ignor- gross and subtle. This is called 
bondage. In this state.it forgets 

that it is really Brahman. It behaves like a finite, 
limited, miserable being which runs after transitory 
worldly objects and is pleased to get them, sorry to 
miss them. It identifies itself with the finite body 
and mind (antahkarana) and thinks ‘I am stout,' 
‘I am lame,’ ‘I am ignorant." imi arises the 
conception of the seif as the ' Ego’ — as 
limited ego opposes itself to the rest j^ existence, 
| which is thought to be difierent 
The Ef раа Да from it. The ego is not, there- 
fore, the real self, but is only 


^" 
an apparent limifation of it. 


Consciousness df tbe self also becomes limited by 
the conditions of the body. The 

The cofisciousnes ess of 
the self in bondage "is senses and antahkarana (the in- 
p d^ ternal organ of knowledge) become 
the instruments through which limited consciousness 
of objects takes place. Such empirical, finite know- 
ledge is of two kinds, immediate and mediate. 
Immediate knowledge of external objects arises when, 
through any sense, the antahkarana flows out to the 
object and is modified into the form of the object. 
In addition to immediate knowledge (pratyaksa), the 
Advaitins admit five different kinds of mediate. know- 
“ledge, namely, inference (anumüàna), testimony (Sabda), 
„ comparison (upamana), postulation (arthapatti) and 
'non-cognition (anupalabdbi). „The Advaitins agree, 


e 
«2 
е 


` - 


* © 1 For a critical discussion of the Advaita theol: of pue; vido: 
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in the main, with the Bhatta school of Mimaürinsà 
regarding these sources of knowledge. As the Bhatta 


views nd been already stated we need not repeat 
them here. a 


' When% man is awake, he thinks bimself identified 
Waking expedient: with the gross body, as well as with 
dream and — — the internal and external organs. 
ке: е When be falls asleep and dreams, 


— he is still conscious of objects that 


arise from memory-impressions, and, therefore, the 


feeling of his limitation as a subject or knower opposed 
to objects still persists there. When he has deep, 
dreamless sleep, he ceases to have any ideas of objects. 
In the absence of óbjects, he ceases to be a knower as 
well. The polarity of subject and object, the opposition 
between the  knower and the known, vanishes 
altogether. Не no longer feels that he is confined to 
and limited by the body. But yet. consciousness does 
not cease in dreamless sleep ; for otherwise how could 
we remember at all on awaking from sleep that we had 
such a state ? "d How could we report * I had a peaceful 
sleep, had no dreams,' if we were unconscious then ? 
The study of dreamless sleep gives us a glimpse of 
what the self really is when dissociated from its 


feeling of identity with the body. The soul in its 


intrinsic state is not a finite, miserable being. It 
does not separate itself from the,rest of ee and 
does not limit itself by’ a feeling of the * I ' (aham) 
opposed to a ‘thou ' or < this * o or * that. н К is also 


» 8 _` 


D. M. Datta, The Siz Ways of Knowing. У. 


oN 
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Р free from all worries that arise from hankerings after 
objects. ‘The self, really, then is unlimited conscious- 
ness and bliss. 

The Rational Basis of Sankara's Conception of Self : 


The conception of self set forth above is chiefly based 

a ' on revealed texts.  But'"it is also 

The different mesn- . independently reached by the Advaitin 

ings of ‘self " a through different lines of argument 

| e based on the logical analysis of 

-~ A. ordinary experience. We may briefly indicate them here. 
~ 1% shouid be clearly mentioned at the outset that Sankara - 

- does never think that the existence of the self (atman) 

need be proved by any argument. The self is self-manifest 

in every one. ''Every one believes that he exists, and 

never «thinks ‘I am not '.'"' But there ure so many 

different kinds.of meaning, attached to ‘I ' or ‘self’ that 

it requires a good deal of analysis and reasoning to find 

ouf what the self really is. N 


One method of enquiry is the analysis of language. 
The word ‘I’ seems sometimes to 

Analysis of themean- imply the body (e.g. ‘Iam fat’), 

— ings of * I'showspuüre sometimes a sense (¢.g. ' I am blind’), 

consciousness to be - 

the essence of the self. ~SOmetimes a motor organ (e.g. ‘I am 
Ё lame’), Sometimes a mental faculty 

(e.g. J am dull’), sometimes consciousness (e.g. * I 
know ^. Which of these should be taken to be the real 
essence of the self ? To determine this we have to` 
remember the true criterion ot reality. The reality or the 
essence of a thing is, as we saw previously, that which 
persists through all its states. The essence or the reality 
behind the world of objects was found, in this way, to be 

. pure existence because while other things about the world 
change and perish, this always reveais itself in every state. 
- уа а similar way it із found that what is common to the 
i Ps vody, sense, mind, etc. with which the self identifies itself 


from time to time, is consciousness. The identification 


— 1 велне а А 
| = 9 Vide Saükara ор ir, süt., 2. 1,11 (Eka-rüpega bi avasthito 


| -yo'rtbah sä paramárthah) end on Gra 2.16 (Yadvissy4 buddbir na 
"^ vyabhicarati tat sab, yadvigaya vyabhicarati tadasat). . 
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of the self with any of these means some form of conscious- 
ness or other, that is the consciousness of the self as the 
body (‘I am fat’), as a sense (‘I am blind’) and the 
like Consciousness is therefore, the essence of the self 
in whichever form it may appear. But it is not conscious- 
ness of any particular form, but simple consciousness 
common to all its forms. Such consciousness is also pure 
existence since existence persists through all forms of cons- 
ciousness. The different particular and changing forms of 
consciousness can be shown, from their contradictory 
natures, to be mere appearances, in the same way as the 
different forms of existence were shown to be so before. 


This conclusion is further supported by the linguistic 


expressions ‘my body,’ ‘my sense, 

à ae — — ‘my intellect,’ etc. which show that 
oes not really imply ° : ; 

a notion баало тараав alienate — from these 

self and consciousness. (body, sense etc.) and treat them as 


external objects distinct from itself. 


These cannot, therefore, be regarded as the real essence of 
ihe self. It is true, one also sometimes says, * my 
consciousness.” But such an expression connot be taken 
literally, as implying a distinction between the self (as 
possessor) and consciousness (as possessed). For, if the 
self tries to distinguish itself from consciousness, it only 
assumes the form of distinguishing consciousness. " Con- 
sciousness thus proves inseparable and indistinguishable 
from the self. So ‘my consciousness ' must be taken in 
a metaphorical sense. The possessive case here does not 
really imply distinction, but rather identity or apposition 
(as in ‘ The city of London’). By comparing and analys: 
ing the different meanings of the self expressed by ‘I’ and 
‘mine ' we discover thus pure consciousness as IP. real 
essence of the self. | 


If again we compare the three states, namely of waking, 


| — dreaming and sleeping without dreams, 
, "comparison of wak- which the human self experiences 
ing, dreaming and daily, we can reach the same concep- 
dresmless sleep states tion. The essence of the self must 
si cea peres remain in all these or the self would 
essence of the self. cease to be. ut what do we find 


2 common to all these — In ae 
state there is consciousnéss of external objects; in the . 
— also there is consciousness, but of internul objects 
resent only to the dreamer. In the third state no objects 
nent, but there is no cessation of consciousness, for 
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otherwise the subsequent memory of that state, as one of 
peace and freedom from worries, would not be possible. 
The persistent factor then is consciousness, but not 
necessarily of any object. This shows again that the 


essence of self is pure consciousness without necessary 
relation to objects. 


But two more points of special importance also emerge 
À out of this consideration. The first 
Conscioneness not one is that consciousness, the essence 
produced by óbjects. of the self, is not dependent on 
: objects. 'lhere is no reason, therefore, 
to think that consciousness is produced by the relation of 
the self to objects through some proper medium. We have 
to revise then our ordinary theory of knowledge. If the 
self is self-existing and self-revealing consciousness, and 
every object also is, as we saw before, a form of self- 
revealing existence-consciousness, the only way we can 
understand the non-cognition of an existing object is that 
there is some obstacle which conceals the object. The 
relation of the self to the object through sense, etc. is 
required then only to remove this obstruction, just as the 
removal of the obstacle of a cover is required for the 
perception of a self-revealing light. 


The other point is that the self in its intrinsic nature, 
к isolated from all objects, as it is in 
Pure consciousness ^ dreamless sleep, is found to have a 
is bliss. blissful or peaceful existence.  Con- 
sciousness in that state is bliss. 
When in the light of this discovery we scan the other two 
states we can understand that even there some joy or 
bliss does exist though in distorted or mutilated forms. 
The fleeting pleasures which we have in wakeful life and 
in dream can be understood as the fragmentary manifesta- 
tion г A joy or bliss which forms the essence of the 
self. is explanation is further supported by the fact 
that man derives pleasure by owning property, etc., that is’ 
by identifying them with his self. The self can thus be 
"explained as the ultimate source ofall joy. This joys . 
ordinarily finite and short-lived because the self limits 
itself by identifying itself with finite and fleeting objects. 
Sorrow is related to want and joy to fulness. When the 
self can realize what it really is, namely pure conscious- 
"néss which is infinite (being free from all particularity), it 
is one with the essence or self of the universe. It is then 
| „above want and attains infinite bliss. Р 


= Pot ^" 


? a 
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It is also found from the above arguments, that pure 
existence without any specific limita- 
nan, pare cun. tion is common to the self and to the 
of both the self and World outside, that consciousness is 
Iba oxtermat world: also present in ooth, though it is 
patent in the former and concealed in 
the latter. ‘The reality underlying the world is, therefore, 
identical with that underlying the self, Had the self and 
the world not a common basis, knowledge of the latter by 
the former would not be possible; and far less possible 
- would be the identificaticn of the self with external objects. 
In other words, Brahman, the infinite existence-conscjous- 
ness is the only reality tbat constitutes the self and the ex- 
ternal world. rahman is also found to be bliss or joy, 
since the state of dreamless sleep exhibits the intrinsic 
nature of tbe self, pure cbjectless consciousness, to be 
identical with bliss. The finite appearance of the self as 
the ego, ‘I,’ in different contexts must, therefore, be due to 
ignorance (avidya) which makes it identify itself now with 
the body and then with a sense or any other finite 
existence. 


How infinite, formless consciousness, which is the 
[ self's essence, can assume particular 


Мауй or Avidya, the forms is a problem which we already 
principle of limitation came across in another form, namely, 
and multiplication of | s 
tia One Brahmin into how pure existence can appear as 
many selves. particular objects. As no particular 

. and changing phenomenon can Бе 


regarded as real, we have to face here the same insoluble 
puzzle, namely the appearance, in experience, of what Is 
unreal to thought. In admitting this unintelligible fact of 
experience logical thought has to acknowledge a mysterious 
or inscrutable power by which the Infinite Self can 
apparently limit itself into the finite ego. So Maya is 
admitted by the Advaitin as the principle of apparent 
limitation and multiplication in this as in every other 
sphere. But this" Maya may be conceived in a collective 
as well as in a distributive way. We can imagine 
Brahman, the Infinite Pure Consciousness-Existence-Bliss 
limiting itself by an all-overpowering Maya and appearing 
as the universe of finite objects and selves. Or, we can 
think of each individual self as labouring under a power of 
ignorance and seeing, in place of the One Brahman, the 
universe of many objects and selves. These would be but 
thinking of the same situation from two different points of 
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view, the cosmic and the individual. When such distinc- 
tion is made the word, Maya,is restricted, as we said before, 
to the first or collective aspect of the power of ignorance 
and avidyà to the individual aspect. 


The individual (jiva) can then be imagined metaphori- 
cally as but the reflection (pratibimba) 
The metaphor of of the Infinite Consciousness on the 
reflection, pratibimba. — finite mirror of ignorance (avidya) and 
compared to one of the many reflec- 
tions of the moon cast on different receptacles of water, . 
Just as there the reflection varies with the nature of the ~ 
reflecting water, appearing clear or dirty, moving or 
motionless, according as the water is of one nature ог 
another, similarly does the human self, the reflection of 
the Infinite, vary with the nature of the avidya. We saw 
previously that the human body, gross and subtle, ıs the 
product of ignorance, and the mind (the antahkarana) is 
one of the elements composing the subtle body. The 
mind is thus a product of avidyā. Now, the mind may be 
more or less cultured ; it may be ignorant, impure, swayed 
by passions or enlightened, pure and dispassionate. These 
differences can be said to constitute differences in the 
avidyas of the individuals. The analogy of reflection would 
thus explain how the same Brahman can appear as different 
kinds of individual solves, without really becoming different 
and only being reflected in different kinds of minds 
constituted by different avidyais. This conception would 
also point tothe possibility of attaining to a better and 
better realization of the Brahman in us by purifying the 
mind more and more. The possibility of a more tranquil 
state is also shown by our daily experience of dreamless 
sleep, wherein the self, dissociated from objects, enjoys 
temporary peace. 


The attempt to understand the appearance of individual 

3 souls on the analogy of images, is 

e TH рок called the theory of ap ЕНЕ СЕ fprati- 
* зисту bimba-vada). One great disadvantage 
—— imaginary ofthis metaphor is that it reduces the 
souls to mere images, and liberation, 

which according to it would consist in breaking the mirror 
of ignorance, would also mean the total cessation of the 
iivsory individuals. To secure a status of greater reality 
for the individual, there is an alternative metaphor 
preferred by some Advaitins, namely the imaginary division 
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of Space, which really remains one and undivided, inte 
different particular spaces. Just as the same space is 
conceived to exist everywhere and yet it is conventionally 
divided, for practical convenience, into the space of the 
pot, that of the room, that of a town and so on, similarly 
though Brahman is the one and all-pervasive Reality, it is 
supposed, through ignorance, to be limited and divided 
into different objects and souls. Really, however, there 
is no distinction between objects and objects, souls and 
souls, since all are at bottom the same pure existence. 
What is illusory here (in this alternative imagery) is only 
the limitation, the finitude imposed on Reality by ignorance. 
Every soul, even when supposed to be finite, is really 
nothing other than Brahman. Liberation consists only in 
breaking the illusory barriers, and what was limited by 
them, namely existence, is then left unaffected. This 
alternative explanation is known as the theory of limitation 
(avacchedaka-vada). _ 


The attempt of Sankara and his followers is to 
show how the intrinsic, pure condition of the self can 
be regained. The fact that the blissful state of 
А, dreamless sleep is not permanent and man once more 

returns to his finite, limited, embodied consciousness 
on waking up, shows that there remain even in 
* dreamless sleep, in a latent form, the forces of karma or 
avidyã which draw man into the world. Unless these 
‘forces, accumulated from the past, can be completely 
stopped, there is no hope of liberation from the miser- 
able existence which the self has in this world. 


The etudy of the Vedanta helps man cónquer these 
eep-rooted effects of long-standing 

k E ANS бош: ignorance. Butthe study of the 
pieteiy.. ., truths taught by the Vedanta would 
have no effect unless the mind is previously prepared. 
This initial preparation, according to Sankara, is not 
the study of the Mimarnsa sūtra, as Ràmaànuja thinks. 
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The Mimarmsa, which teaches the performance of 
ат а wissen: sacrifices to the various gods, rests 
a d e Чу er: on the. wrong conception of a 
study of any ritualistic distinction between the worshipper 
xm and the worshipped. Its spirit is, 
therefore, antagonistic to the absolute monism taught 
by the Vedanta. Far from preparing the mind for the 
reception of the monistic trutb, it only helps to perpe- 


tuate the illusion of distinctions and plurality from 
which man already suffers. 


The preparation necessary for — the study 

of the Vedanta is fourfold, accord 
оиз MARI ing to Sankara.” One should, first, 
alone makes one a fit be able to discriminate between 
student of Vedánta. : s 

what is eternal and what is not 
eternal (nityanitya-vastu-viveka). He should, secondly, 
be able to give up all desires for enjoyment of 
objects here and hereafter (ihamutrartha-bhogaviraga). 
Thirdly, he should control his mind and his senses 
and develop qualities like detachment, patience, power 
of concentration ($amadamadi-sadhana-sam pat). Lastly, 
he should have an ardent desire for liberation 
(mumuksutva). i 

With such preparation of tbe intellect, emotion 

and will one should begin to study 
a Ne. ate the Vedānta with a teacher who 
necessary for 3 the has himself realized Brahman. 
realization of truth. ! P 

This study consists of the three- 
fold process : listening to the teacher's instructions 
(áravana), understanding the instructions through 


reasoning until all doubts are removed and conviction 


1 Vide Satkara’s Bhdsya on sütra 1. 1. 1. 
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is generated (manana), and repeated meditation on the 
truths thus accepted (nididhyasana). 

The forces of deep-rooted beliefs of the past do not 
disappear so soon as the truths of the Vedanta are 
learned. Only repeated meditation on the truths and 
life led accordingly can gradualiy root them out. When 
rong beliefs thus become removed and belief in the 
truths of the Vedanta becomes permanent, the seeker 

after  hnberation is told by the 
Realization of the teacher ‘Thou art Brabman.” He 
identity between the I 
self and Brahman is begins then to contemplate this 
= көр мр; truth steadfastly till at last he has 
‘ap immediate realization of the 
truth in the form‘I am Brahman.’ Thus the 
illusory distinction between the self and Brahman at 
last disappears and bondage, too, along with it. 
Liberation (mukti) is thus attained. 
Even on the attainment of liberation the body may 
continue because it is the product 
+ Doe черер рова е of karmas which had already borne 
— with the their effects (prarabdha-karma). 
But the liberated soul does never 
again identify itself with the body. The world still 
appears before him, but he is not deceived by it. He 
does not feel any desire for the world’s objects. He is 
therefore, not affected by the world’s misery. He is 
in the world and yet out of it. Tbis conception of 
Sankara has become well-known in later Vedanta as 
Jivan-mukti' (the liberation of one while he is alive). 
# 

1 Vide Зайкага'а Bhügya on sat. 1.1.4 : ‘‘siddbam jivato'pi vidugal 
aéariratvam ;*" also on Katba., 6.14: ''Atha martyo amyto bhavatyatra 
brahma samaénute.'' | 
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It is tbe state of perfection attained here. Like Buddha, 
the Sankhya, the Jaina and some other Indian 
thinkers, Sankara believes that perfection can be. 
reached even here in this life. It is not a mere extra- 
mundane prospect, like heaven, to be attained here- >. 
after in an unperceived future. It is true that the 
seeker after liberation is asked to begin with some 
faith im the testimony of the scriptures regarding the 
utility of the spiritual discipline he is required to follow. 
But his faith is fully justified and more than repaid by 
the end it secures in this very life. 


Three kinds of karma can be distinguished. Karmas 
gathered in past lives admit of a two-fold division, those 
that have borne their effects (prarabdha-karma) and those 
that still lie accumulated (sancita-karma). In addition to 
these two kinds, there are karmas which are being gathered 
here in this life (saficiyamana). Knowledge of reality 
destroys the second kind and prevents the third and thus 
makes rebirth impossible. But the first kind which has 
already borne effects cannot be prevented. Hence the 
present body, the effect of such karma, runs its natural 
course and ceases when the force of the karma causing it 
becomes automatically exhausted, just as the wheel of a- 
potter which has been already turned comes to a stop only 
when the momentum imparted to it becomes exhausted. 
When the body, gross and subtle, perishes, the jivan-mukta 
is said to attain the disembodied state of liberation 
(videha-mukti). 


Liberation is not the production of anything new, 

nor is it the purification of any old 

It is not а new state ; it is the realization- of what 
product. , 

is always there, even in the stage 

of bondage, though not known then. For, liberation is 

nothing but the identity of the self and Brahman, which 

is always real, though not always recognized. The 
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attainment of liberation is, therefore, compared by 
the Advaitins to the finding of the necklace on 
the neck by one who forgot its existence there and 
searched for it hither and thither. As bondage 
is due to an illusion, liberation is only the removal of 
this illusion. 


Liberation is not merely the absence of all 
Liberation is posi- Misery that arises from the illusory 
tive bliss. sense of distinction between the 
self and God. It is conceived by the Advaitin, 
after the Upanisads, as a state of positive biiss 
(Amanda), because Brahman is bliss and liberation 
is identity with Brahman, 


Though the iiberated soul, being perfect, has no 
; , | end to achieve it can work still 
It is not incompati- : 

ble with work without without any fear of further bond- 
— . age. Sankara, following the Gita 
holds that work fetters a man only when it 18 performed 
with attachment. But one who has obtained perfect 
knowledge and perfect satisfaction, is free from 
"attachment. He can work without any hope of 
sain and is not, therefore, affected by success or 
failure. Sankara attaches great importance to dis- 
interested work. For one who has 

— Жалы а not yet obtained perfect knowledge, 
both the wise and the such work is necessary for self- 
Mose purification (átma-S$uddhi), because 
it is not through inactivity but through the performance 
of selfless action that one can gradually free oneself 
from the yoke of the ego and its petty interests. Even 
for one who has obtained perfect knowledge or libera- 
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tion, selfless activity is necessary for the good of those 
who are stili in bondage.’ 
The liberated man is the ideal of society and bis 
life should be worthy of imitation 
лезе ps ia by the people at large. Inactivity 
оиу ideal of or activity that would mislead 
; them should, therefore, be avoided 
by the perfect." Social service is not, therefore, thought 
by Sankara to be incompatible with the perfect life, 
but rather desirable. In bis own life of intense social 
service Sankara follows this ideal. ‘This ideal is also 
advocated by some eminent modern Vedantists like 
Svāmī Vivekánanda? and Lokamanya B. G. Tilak.“ 
The critics of Advaita Vedanta have often urged 
that if Brahman be the only reality 
асса а tbe distino- and all distinctions false, the distinc- 
—— right end tion between right and wrong also 
would be false. Such a philosophy 
is. therefore, fruitful of dangerous consequences for 
society. This objection is due to the confusion of the 
lower and the higher standpoint. From the empirical 
standpoint, the distinction between right and wrong, 
like other distinctions, is quite valid. For one who bas 
not yet attained liberation, any action which directly or 
indirectly leads bim towards the realization of his unity 
with Brahman, is good and that whici: hampers such 
realization, directly or indirectly, is bad. Truthfulness, 


1 Vide Satkara’s Bhasye on the леер 4.14, 3.20-26 and 
passim. 

2 Ibid. 

з Wide his Practical Vedanta. 

4 Vide bis Gitüárahasya (a Marathi treatise on the Gita) on the above 
verses and Introduction, sec, 12. 
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charity, benevolence} self-contrc] and the like would be 
found to fall under the first category even according to 
this criterion, whereas falsehood, selfishness, injury to 
others would come under the second. One who has 
attained perfect knowledge and liberation would look 
back upon these moral distinctions as being relative to 
the lower standpoint and, therefore, not absolutely 
vahd. But neither would he perform a bad action in 
so far as the motive of every bad action is based on the 
ignorant identification of the self with the body, the 
censes and the like, in a word, on the lack of the sense 
of unity between the Self and Brahman.’ 


A pragmatic critic, for whom practical utility is the 
highest value, often complains that Sankara indulges in 
visionary speculation which reduces the world to an 
empty show, deprives life of all zest and causes failure in 
the struggle for existence. The reply to such a charge 
is that if man chooses to live the unreflecting life of an 
animal, or of the primitive, he need not go beyond the 
world of practical reality. But if he is to use his reason 

1 and think of the nature and meaning 

' rede ^ — ir of this world he is irresistably led by 
olini fifa * "©  Jogical necessity to realize, as we saw, 
the contradictory and unreal nature of 

it and search for its real ground. Reason demands again 
that he should reshape his life on a rational basis in the 
light of what it discovers to be the highest reality. As 
n child grows into an adult he has to remodel life gradually 
in accordance with his chenging outlook. The play 
things which were once valued more than things precious 
to the adult, yield place to the latter. Remodelling life 
to suit a truer conception of reality 

It places life on а and value causes no harm to practical 
с хаоса) and је, but, on the contrary, places life 
' on a more rational, real and 
permanent footing- It surely deprives life of its zest in 


1 "Fora fuller discussion vide Redbakriehnan, Ind, Phil., Vol. ТІ, 
pp. 612-34, and speeches of Vivekananda quoted by James in Prag- 
matism, pp. 152 f, 
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the sense that it controls the passions and impulses 
which push the animal, tbe child, and the primitive man 
blindly from behind. But it gradually replaces these blind 
forces by conscious and rational ideals which can create 
eae an enthusiasm of a higher and a more abiding 
ind. 
As to the question of survival in the struggle -for 
SC men. existence, it shculd be borne in mind 
hu у гесе йыр that what constitutes fitness for 
эе: | survival in the plant world, is not the 
same in the animal world, and it is 
all the more different in the human world. Social qualities 
like love, unity, self-sacrifice and rational conduct possess 
greater survival value than egoism, jealousy, selfishness 
and blind passionate conduct. And no view of the world 
and life can supply a better fuundation for such superior 
qualities than the one which inspires man with the belief 
in the unity of all men, all creation and all existence. 
Such is the view, we have found, of Sankara. It is a 
misunderstanding then to suspect it of baneful effect on 
practical life. ‘The moral and spiritual discipline which he 
recommends, aims at the actual realization, in immediate 
experience, of the unity of existence or the presence of 
Brahman in all things, the unity which reasoning convinces 
us to be real by its irresistible logic, out which our present 
actual experience of difference and multiplicity tries to set 
aside. 


In conclusion, we should observe that the Vedanta 
of Sankara, in its different aspects, 
is an attempt to follow out the 
Upanisadic idea of the unity of all existence to its 
logical conclusion. With all its defects and excellence, 
it stands in the bistory of human thought as the most 
consistent system of monism. As William James puts 
it (in appreciation of Sankara's Vedàünta as presented 
by Svāmī Vivekananda in America) : ‘Тһе paragon of 
all monistic systems is the Vedanta philosophy of 
Hindostan.''" It is true that sucha system fails to 


Conclusion. 


1 Vide James, Pragmatism, p. 151 
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appeal to those who turn to philosophy for the justifica- 
tion of their imperfect ideas of worldly distinctions and 
worldly values. Like the teachings of early Buddhism 
and Jainism, the monistic philosophy of Sankara is 
only for the strong-hearted who cam follow logic 
dauntlessly and face conclusions however subversive 
of ordinary ideas of reality and value. But, for those 
few who have the heart for it, Advaita monism is not 
without recompense and is not even without emotional 
satisfaction. As James puts it: ‘ An Absolute One, 
and I that one,—surely we have here a religion which, 
emotionally considered, has a high pragmatic value ; 
it imparts a perfect sumptuosity of security.'' “ We 
all have some ear for this monistic music: it elevates 
and reassures.''* n 


IIT. Tur QUALIFIED MoNisM oF КАМАМОЈА 
. ( ViÉISTADVAITA) 


1l. Radmdinuja’s Conception of the World 


Ramanvja takes the Upanisadic accounts of 
creation, stated previously, in a 
Rámánuja accepts the 5 | 
Upanisadic account of literal sense. He holds that 
сете пекару, God, who is omnipotent, creates 
the manifold world out of Himself by a gracious act 
of wil. Within the All-inclusive God (Brabman) 


Th a 41 ted there are both unconscious matter 
| ез ы + - * Ж. 

by God "from. "matter (acit) and the finite spirits (cit). 
which exists іо Him.. The. first is the .source of the 


material objects and as such called prakrti (i.e. root 
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r 
or origin) after the Svetdécatara-Upanisad,* the 


Puráuas and Smrtis, whose authority Ramannja highly 
values. ‘This prakiti is admitted, as in the Sankhya, 
to be an uncreated (aja), eternal reality. But unlike 
the Sankhya,” Ramanuja believes that it isa part of 
God and controlled by God just as the human body 
із“ controlled from within by the buman soul. 
During the state of dissolution (pralaya) this primal 
unconscious nature or prakrti remains in a latent, 
subtle (sükstna) and undifferentiated (avibhakta) form. 
God creates out of this the world of diverse objects 
in accordance with the deeds of thé souls in the world 
LLL OM с prior to the last dissolution. Im- 
снема арі pelled by the omnipotent will of 
ther Жо. fórm gross God the undifferentiated subtle 
elements. matter gradual;y becomes trans- 
formed into three kinds of subtle elements— fire, 
water and earth. These differentiated elements 
manifest also the three kinds of qualities known as 
sativa, rajas and tamas. Gradually ihe three subtle 
elements become mixed up together and give rise to 
all gross objects which we perceive in the material 
world.” In every object in the world thére із a 
mixture of three elements. This process of triplication 
is known as trivrtkarana. 


1 Seet., 4,5 (a åm ека lobita-dukla-krenim, etc.) and 4.10 (mā y ach 


tu ргайр(ий vidyat, máyiparh tu Mabedvaram; tasyásayavabbütaistu 


vyü&ptaih sarsam jidar jagat). Also cide Brahma-sat., 14.5. and 
Rámánuia's Bhagya thereon. 

2 Vide Sribhágya, Vedantasdra and Fedünfadipa on 1.4.8-10, 1.1.3 
and 2.1.15 inote that the guyas are conceived bere, after the Ci'd, as 
qualities, and as produced by Prakrti, not as tbe essence thereof). 7 
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 Ràmànuja holds, therefore, that creation is a fact 
~ and the created world is as real as 
Brahman. Regarding the Upa- 
| ‚ nisadic texts which deny the multi- 
plicity of objects and assert the unity of all things, 
Ramanuja holds that these texts do not mean to. deny 
the reality of the many objects, but only teach that - 
in all of them „there · is the same Brahman, on which 
all are dependent for existence, just aS all gold articles 
are dependent оп < gold. What the Upanisads deny 
is the independence (aprthaksthiti)' of objects, but 
not their dependent existence. 
It is true, Ramanuja admits, that God has been 
described (in the Svetdsvatara) as 
— ai tbe  wielder of a magical power їшйуа), 
say got that is but this only means tbat the inscru- 
n table. power by which God creates 
the world is as wonderful as that of a magician. The 
word ‘ maya’ stands for” God’s power of creating 
wonderful objects (vicitrartha-sargakari Sakti). It also - 
stands sometimes for prakrti to signify her wonderful © 
creativity. 


Creation is a real act 
.of God. " . | 


`* 


Ramanuja denies, therefore, that creation and the 

| created world аге illusory. * To 
Rāmānuja holds that strengthen this position he further 
all knowledge is true. holds that all knowledge _ is true 
(yathartham sarva-vijnanam) and that 

there is no illusory object anywhere. Even in the cuse of 
the so-called illusory snake in the rope, he points out that 
the three elements (fire, water, earth) by the mixture of 
which a snake is made, are also the elements by the mixture 


1 Sribhdsya, 1.1.1. (p. 101, R. V. Co, ed.i. 
з Ibid., p. 88. » s 
3 lbid., p- 83, Р | Е 
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of which a rope is made, so that even in a rope there is 
something oi & snake and this common. element really 
existing in a rope is perceived when we take it for a snake. 
No unreal object is perceived then. The constituent 
elements of every object being in every other thing, every: 
so-called illusion can be similarly explained away. This 
theory of Rāmānuja resembles in essential respects the 
view of some modern reaiists like Boodin, who bold that 
all immediate experience of objects is true on the strength 
of the quantum theory of Schrodinger, according to 
which each of the electrons, whiéh compose material 
objects, pervades the whole world, so hat '"Everything ià 
immanent in everything else." x | 
* * ro "w S. a 


7 + | | x * а 
(i)  Ràmànuja's Criticism of the Advaita Theory 


, . of Illusion 


Ràmünuja, who Jived long after Sankara, had the 

e д | opportunity of criticizing severely 
The diffieulties ofthe the views of Sankara as well as of 
Advaita theory. of 


Ignorance. „ e his followers, in the course of his 


commentary on the Brahma-sitra. 


We ‘are indebted to him for exposing many of the obscure 


points of the Advaita school. Though the charges raised 
by Ramanuja have been replied to by the Advaitins, they 


have great value for understanding more clearly both 
 Ràmáànuja and обоза, We shall mention here 


Ramanuja’s chief objections against the Advaita theory of 
Maya or ајпапа and also show briefly how they can be 
met from the standpoint of Sankara. 


‘Where does the Ignorance (ajhana), that is said to 

produce the world, exist ? It cannot be said to 

exist in an individual self (jiva), 

(1) Where does Ignor- because individuality is itself produced 

ance exist ? by Ignorance and the cause cannot 

depend on its effect. Neither can 

Ignorance be said to be in Brahman, because then it 
ceases to be omniscient. 


1 Vide J. E. Bood'n's paper on ' Functional Realism, The Philo: 
sophical Review, March, 1934 А 
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' 
= ‘The reply to this, in defence of Sankara, would be that 


à; even if Ignorance be said to be in the 

‘ites diffieultiea are individual sell, the ,diffeulty arises 
based on sore miscon- only if we regard the one as preceding 
ceptions. , P the other. But if we regard ignorance 
| E and individuality as but the two inter- 
dependent aspects of the same fact, as a circle and its 


_eircumference, or a triangle and its sides, or fatherhood and 


sonship, the difficulty does not arise. But if on the other 
band, Brahman be regarded as the locus of Ignorance, суеп 
then the difficulty can be removed by removing a misunder- 
standing on which it is based. Maya in Brahman is 
Ignorance only in the.sense of the power of producing 
ignorance and illusion in individuals ; it does not affect 
Brahman any more £han the magician's power of creating 
an illusion affects his own knowledge. | 


It is said that māyā ог ajüana conceals the real 
nature of Brahman. But Brahman is 


(9) Tf Ignorance con- admitted to be essentially self-reveal- 
ceals ees Taan ing. If Māyā conceals Brahman it 
eei Sap jaw keer pia means that His self-revealing mature 

| is destroyed by it and Brahman 

ceases to be. Р 


The reply to this is that ignorance concea ls Brahman 
in the sense of preventing the ignorant.individual from 
realizing His real nature, just as a patch of cloud conceals 
the sun by preventing a person from perceiving the sun. 
So Ignorance does no more destroy the nature of Brahman 
than the cloud destroys the self-manifesting nature of the 
sun. Self-manifestatiom means manifestation of itself in 
the absence of obstacles—and not inspite of obstacles. 
The sun does not cease to be self-revealing because the 
blind cannot see it. ' “oh. 

т 

What is the nature of the Ignorance ? Sometimes 
the Advaitins say that müyü is in- 
(8) Ignorance is said describable (anirvacaniya), itis neither 
to be neither rea] nor yea] nor unreal. This is absurd. 
unreal, but indescrib- Because our experience shows that 
р | things are either real or unreal. How 
can there be a third category besides these two contradic- 

tories ? 


ʻa 
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Е 
The reply to this is that maya, as well as every illusory 
| | а object, is said to be indescribable 
The real meaning of , OWing to a genuine difficulty. Inso far 





‘indescribable’ (anir- ^" as it appears to be somethin an illu- 
vacapiya). ' "sion or illusory object cannot be said 
= $ to be unreal like a square circle or the 


son of a barren woman, which never even appears to exist. 
Again in so far as it is sublated or contradicted afterwards _ 
by some experience, it cannot be said to be absolutely real 
ne — or Brahman whose reality is never contradicted. 

ауа and every illusory object have this nature and 
compel us to recognize this nature as something unique 
and indescribable in terms of ordinary reality or unreality. 
To'say that maya is indescribable is only to describe a fact, 
namely, our inability to bring it under any ordinary cate- 
vory, and it does not mean any violation of the law of 


"contradiction. In fact as ‘ real" means here the * abso- 


lutely real ’ and ‘ unreal ' ‘ the absolutely unreal,’ they do 
not constitute a pair of contradictories any more than two 
words like ‘extremely cold’ and ‘extremely hot’ do. 


Again sometimes, maya or avidya is said by the 
3 Advaitins to be positive ignorance 
(bhāva-rūpam ajfiidnam). This is also 
meaningless. Ignorance means want 
of knowledge, and how can it be positive then ? 


(4) How can igno: 
rance be positive ? 


The reply in defence would be that as the illusion- 
producing ignorance із. not merely an absence of the know- 
ledge of the ground of illusion, but positively makes this 
ground appear as some other object, it is properly des- 
cribed a5 positive, in this sense. 

5 > » 
Granting that maya is something positive, how can 
| к it be destroyed by the knowledge of 
ФУ How qx ута Brahman ? Nothing that positively 
н, Ne exists can. be removed from existence 
by knowledge. 


The reply is that if the word *positive' be understood 
in the sense given above, this misunderstanding would not 
arise. In our daily experience of illusory objects, like 
the serpent in a rope, we find that the object positively 
appears to be there and yet it vanishes when we have 
a clear knowledge of the ground of the illusion, viz. 
the rope. 


Г i 
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2. rig iat sal 8 ——— of God 


=- 


God, according to Ramanuja, is the Absolute 


— 


God isika Pe Ж... Reality possessed of two integral 
оте weg ropa ы parts, matter and the finite spirits. 

“ Brahman is the only reality in the 
uDiverse in the sense that outside or independent of 
God there is no other reality. But God contains within 
Himself the material objects as well.as the finite souls 
which are real. The Absoiute One contains the many. 
This monism of Ramanuja is known, therefore, as 
Vidistadvaita which means the Unity = (advaita) of 
Brahman possessed (visista) of real parts (the conscious 
and the unconscious). It is not a distinctionless unity. 
Three types of distinction (bheda) are generally distin- 
guished by the Vedantins. - The distinction that 
anything—say, a cow—has from things of other classes, 
such as horses, asses, is called heterogeneous distinc- 
tion (vijatiya-bheda). The distinction that one cow 
has from another cow (i.e. an object of the same class) 
is called a homogeneous distinction (sajàtiya-bheda). In 
addition to these two 'kinds of external distinctions, 
there is a third kind, i. e. internal distinction (svagata- 
bheda), which - exists. within. an object, between its 
different parts, such as between ‘the tailand the legs 
of the same cow.- In the ‘light, of this _ threefold ’ 
«classification of* _Aiaitactiong, . Ramanuja holds that 
rahman is devoid of the two kinds of external distinc- 
— (vijátiya sand. .;snjatiya), because there is nothing 
besides God, either similar or dissimilar to- ‘Him. But 
God is possessed of internal distinctions (svagata-bheda), 
as there are within». Hinr different conscious and 


Br: 
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unconscious substances which can be mutually dis- 

tinguished. E 
_God is possessed of an infinite number of infinitely 
good qualities such. as omnipotence, 


God has all good omniscience, benevolence. . There- 


qualities. |. ы 


| Е fore, God is F not characterless 
(nirguņa’, or ‘indeterminate, but possessed of qualities 
(saguna). “When the Upanisads deny qualities of 
Brahman, they really mean that God is free from all 
bad qualities or imperfections." God really creates the 
world, sustains it and withdraws it. Even when the 
world is "withdrawn and its objects are destroyed, there 
remains in God matter in an undifferentiated, homo- 
geneous state, as well as the souls, because both are 
eternal. Objects made by the modification of matter 
undergo change, growth and decay, but matter out of 
which they are created always remains there. Similarly 
the spirits always remain, though their bodies may 
change or perish. In the state of dissolution, when 
| objects are absent, Brahman remains with pure matter 
and bodiless souls in an unmanifested form (avyakta): 
to — . This may be called the causal 
ыган Т. — state of Brahman (karana- brahma). 
a. | When again objects are created, 
God "becomes manifested as the world of objects and 
| -embodied souls; This. second manifested form of God 
* may be called its effect- state (karya- 

кш qiapi'este "brahma). ^ Those texts of the 
. Upanigads. “which deny the existence 

of objects : and describe God negatively as being beyond 


Ал 1 * Nirguna-vadasca parasya brabm»po heya gunasambandhad 


upapadyante.'— Sribbásya, 1.1.1- (р. 103, К, V. Co. ed.). ` 
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thought, speech, etc. really indicate the unmanifested 
state of Brahman.’ b 


If matter and spirits are parts of God, as Rāmānuja 

| repeatedly asserts, then does not God 
‚ Rámánuja's diffcul- really undergo modification with the 
ni" stay ha ne re — of matter ? Does He not 
and spirits. ecome also subject to the miseries 
from which the spirits suffer? Are 

not then all the imperfections and defects which we find 
in the world realiy in God ? In the face of these difficulties 
Ramanuja seems to give up sometimes the imagery of parts 
and whole and employ other similies. Sometimes he takes 
recourse to the analogy of the body and the soul. God is 
the soul of which the material objects and spirits compose 
the body. Just as the soul controls the body from within 
so God controls matter and spirits. He is thus conceived 
as the Antaryamin or regulator of the universe from within. 
With the help of this analogy, Rāmānuja tries to explain 
away the charge of God's being subject to misery and 
imperfection. The soul, he says, is not affected by the 
bodily changes and imperfections ; similarly God is not 
affected by the changes in the universe; He remains 
beyond them or transcends them. Sometimes again 
Ramianuja tries to prove God's immunity by the analogy of 
the king and his subjects. The ruler, inspite of having a 
body, is not affected by the pleasures and pains suffered by 
the subjects owing to their obeying or disobeying the ruler's 
“laws. These explanations of Ramanuja show that he is 
-nöt very sure in his mind as to the exact nature of the 
relation between God and the. universe. The relation 
between the soul and the body is surely very much different 
from that between the king and his subjects; and none of 
' these two again contains the relation of whole and parts. 
Besides, when Ramianuja also speaks of the universe as a 
qualifying» character (viéesana) and God as the substantive 
(viéesya), it is difficult to understand how God remains 
unaffected by the imperfections of the universe. Rāmānuja 
himself is aware of the unsatisfactory character of his 
explanation and in one place he makes an important 
confession which is not quite in harmony with his general 
position. The essence (svarupa) of God, be says неке 


з Jbéid, 1.1.1, 1.1.2, 2.1.15. | " 
2 Ibid., 2.1.14. ' " 
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remains unchanged by changes in the Universe, and, 
therofore, God is unaffected." If this admission is to be 
logically followed, then, Rāmānuja has to admit further 
that matter which is subject to change is not essentiai and 


internal to God, but externally related to Him, Then his 


eentral theory that matter and spirits form real parts of 
¿God and God is reaily qualified by them becomes con- 
siderably weakened. To conceive matter and spirits as 
really existing within God and as really undergoing change, 
and to hold at the same time that God is not affected by 
these chnnges, is to hold a very precarious position. 


. Ramanuja’s conception of God is a kind of theism. 

Theism, in this narrow sense, means 

gasmānuja’'s view of belief in God who is both immanent 

and transcendent,* and is also a 

Person, i.e. a self-conscious being possessed of will. 

We have seen that all these characters are present in 
Ramanuja’s conception of God. 

God is the object of worship and the goal of our 
religious aspiration. It is by pleasing God through 
prayer that we can obtain salvation through His 
mercy. 


3. Ватапија'ѕ Conception of the Self, Bondage 
and . Liberation . 


Rimanuja holds that the identity between God and 
m ша РАО taught by the Upanigade is 
God there is identity mot really an unqualified one. It 
— — — is unthinkable that man who is 
finite can be identical. with» God in every respect. 
Man is not different from God in the sense that God 
pervades and controls man as well as every other 


Є 
` Ibid. d " 
2 Vide Ward, The Realm of Ends, p. 234. 
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thing in the universe. Just as the existence of a part 
is inseparable from the whole, that of a mode or 
quality from its substance, or a living body from the 
soul which controls its life from within, similarly the 
existence of man is inseparable from God. Identity 
cannot be asserted, it is true, between two altogether 
different terms ; but it is also meaningless te assert any 
identity between exactly identical terms; because it 
would be a needless tautology. Identity can be asserted 
between two forms of the same substance. The 
statement, ‘This is that’ Devadatta asserts, for example, 
identity between the person seen at present and the 
person seen inthe past. The person can be understood 

as the same in spite of different 
: um MAD of positions, since the positions are 

occupied at different times. The 
Upanisadic dictum *'That thou art’ (Tat tvam asi) 
should be understood in a similar way. ‘ That ' stands 
for God, the omniscient, omnipot ent creator of the uni- 
verse. ‘ Thou ' stands for God existing in the form of 
man, the embodied soul (acid-visista-]iva-Sarirakam). 
The identity asserted here is, therefore, between God 
with certain qualification and God with certain other 
qualification—an identity of the two 
forms of the same substance 
(visistasyaikyam). In view of this Ramanuja’s philo- 
sophy is called Vidsistadvaita or the identity of the 
qualified.’ 


Qualified monism. 


1 Wide Sribhadgya, 1.1.1. “ Prakéradvaya-visistaika-vastu-prati- 
pádanena sümün&dbikarapyarh ca siddham."" (Рр. 94-95 of R. V.Co. 
ed.). "s 
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Ramanuja’s conception of the relation between the self 
and God is a veritable ‘ Serbonian bog ' which allows no easy 
footing to any well-known logical category (such as identi- 
ty, difference and identity-in-difference). While refuting 
Sankara’s view that this relation is one of identity (abheda) 
he emphasizes so much the difference between the self and 
God that the reader would be quite justified to suppose 
that according to Ramanuja the relation is опе of 
difference (bheda).' This supposition is further confirmed 
when one reads his commentary on Bādarāyaņa’s sūtra 
(2.1.22) which points out that Brabman is other than the 
embodied self. But the impression is reversed. when one 
reads his commentary on the sūtra (2.1.15) teaching the 
non-difference (ananyatva) of the world (including the 
Jivas) from its cause, Brabman. Не thus seems to support 
two contradictory views. " 


This conflict disappears, however, on reading his com- 
mentary on the sūtra (2.3.42) purporting that the 
individual self is a part of Brahman, For, Ramanuja 
clearly says there that if the self is regarded as a part of 
Brahman we can reconcile the two opposite kinds of 
teachings of the revealed texts and of the aforesaid 
sutras, namely that there is difference (bheda), and 
that there is also identity (abheda) between the two. 
In short, as there are both difference and identity 
(bhedabheda) between the part and the whole, so also 
i8 there a similar reiation between the self and God. 


It is reasonable to conclude then that according to 
Rimanuja, in different respects, there are different kinds 


-of. relations between the self and God. In so far as the 


self is finite and subject to imperfection, and God is just 
the opposite in nature, there is difference; in so far as the 
self is insep.rable from God who is its inner substance 
(пета) there is identity  (abheda ог ananyatva or 
tàdatmya)?; but as the self is a part of God, both identity 
and difference are tenable. This is the final impression 
created by Rimanuja’s writings on many competent . 
readers, among whom there is no less an authority than 
Mādhavācārya, who says in the Sarvadaréana-sangraha 
that Raminuja believes in all kinds of re!ations, bheda, 
abheda, and bhedabheda, in different respects. 


1 Vide Sribhágya 1.1.1, passim. 
2 All these words are used by Rámánuija. 
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. " 

But unfortunately even this well-founded conclusion 
regarding Rümáàünuja's view receives a rude shock from 
his rather surprising statements here and there in which 
he launches a wholesale attack on all the three kinds of 
philosophers who advocate respectively identity (abheda), 
difference (bheda) and identity-in-difference (bhedübheda).' 
The reader is thus swept away even from the last foothold 
and is left wondering whether the writer who repeatedly 
demolishes “bis position, as soon as established, knows his 
own mind ; and whether his sole purpose is only to destroy 
the positions of others without constructing any of his own. 


One can understand why Ramianuja should reject un- 
qualified identity (abbeda) or difference (bheda); but it is 
difficult to see why he criticizes even the theory of identity- 
in-differeuce (bhedibheda), if he himself advocates the 
view that both difference and identity, as taught by the 
scriptures, are real. It appears that in criticizing the 
advocates of bhedübheda, he bas two classes of them in 
mind: (1) those who hold that the self is nothing but 
Brahman imagined as limited by some extraneous or 
accidental adjunct (upadhi)—just as the space of the room 
is nothing but the all-pervasive space imagined as limited 
by the room; und (2) those who hold that the self is but a 
mode of Brahman who has really assumed a finite form.” 
In respect of the former, Rimanuja’s objection is that as 
they hold that the self is really Brahman (the distinguish- 
ing limiting adjunct being imaginary), the imperfections 
of the self would also really belong to Brahman. In 
respect of the latter, he points out that as Brabman 
according to them is really reduced to a finite self, He 
really becomes subject to all the imperfections of the 
latter. But these objections are obviated, he further 
points out, by his own theory according to which the 
eonseious souls (cit) and unconscious matter (acit), though 
possessing different natures (svarüpn) from the all-inclusive 
Brahman, are eternally and inseparably related to Hirn 
as parts to their whole, effects to their material cause, 
attributes to their substance. , 

What  Rümiünuja struggles to make out is that 
Brahman never becomes in any way а self, just as the 
whole never becomes a part, or a substance never becames 
ag attribute. Brahman is eternally Brahman, and the 


# 


1 E.g. Sribhasya, 1.1.1, fp. 96) ; 1.1.4. 
2 Ibid, р. 97. е 
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selves within Hum eternally exist as such. But how then 
can Ramanuja speak of Brahman as the cause of the 
Jiva (or of matter) if the latter does not arise from the 
former ? It would appear that by calling Brahman the 
cause he does not mean the immediate unconditional 
anteccdent but only the material or the substance. God 
as the ultimate whole of existence (sat) is the substance 
eternally underlying ali finites. The whole does not 
precede the parts, nor do parts succeed the whole. 
Brabman always exists as a whole possessed of parts, and 
never becomes, parts, and therefore, does not become 
subject to the imperfections of the parts. x: 

Though it is doubtful whether this analogy of the part 
and the whole saves Brahman from all imperfections, it 
would be ciear from the above that Raiminuja’s objection із 
not so much against the relation of identity-in-difference as 


such (which he himself advocates under sūtra 2. 3. 42) but- 


against the particular tormulations of it. Identity-in- 
difference means, for him, identity of the one subs- 
tance existing in two real forms (‘ekam eva vastu dvirüpam 
pratiyate" ; ‘ praküra-dvayavasthitatvat sümünadhikaranya- 
sya'^), What he rejects are (1) identity of the one subs- 
tance appearing as two owing to misconception, and (2) 
identity of the one which has become really two. Between 
the whole and the part there is identity-in-difference, not of 
any of these last two kinds, but of the first kind. The 
whole really possesses different parts from which it is 
always different as a whole, but the same identical whole ts 
also in every part, though it does not become reduced to 
-many (in which case the whole would be divided and cease 
to be a whole). 

It will also be found that in upholding the unity of the 
substance, and making it tho foundation, and in treating 
multiplicity only as a dependent character of the one, 
Ramanuja’s emphasis is on the aspect of identity rather 
than on that of difference, though he treats both as real. 

This view also enables us to distinguish the position of 
Ramanuja from that of Nimbürka, for example, who too 
believes in a kind of identity-in-d:fference (bhedabheda). 
As Ghate rightly points out, ‘‘Thus we see that the 
doctrine of Nimbürka has very much in common with that 
of Ramanuja, both regard the difference as well as the non- 


* 
1 Ibid, p. 150. 
2 Ibid. р. M. 
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difference as real. But, for Nimbiarka, difference and non- 
difference are on the same levei, they co-exist and have the 
same importance; while for Ramianuja, non-difference is 
the principal; it is qualified by difference, which is thus 
subordinate to it.' This also explains why Riamanuja’s 
philosophy is called qualified monism, rather than qualified 
dualism or monism-dualism (dvaitidvaita). 

The extremely puzzling statements of Ramanuja, 
regarding his attitude to identity, difference, and identity- 
in-difference tempt seme writers to avoid the attempt to 
bring his view under any of these usual categories of rela- 
tion ; and lead them to hold that Ramiinuja’s conception of 
the relation between self and God, is a category by itself; 
it is imseparability ('aprthaksthiti'). But this is merely 
giving up the game of logical understanding. For, insepa- 
rability of existence is itself a vague relation, admitting 
of various formulations. Even Sankara's conception of the 
relation between the effect and the cause (anunyatva) can 
come under this. Besides, logical thought is not silenced 
by this new-fangled name; it requires to understand 
what this relation means in terms of identity and differ- 
ence ; or, failing this, why this relation defies such affilia- 
tion. We have seen above that it is possible to interpret 
Ramanuja’s conception as one of identity-in-difference of 1 
specific kind, and that he himself accepts this in 
some places. There is no necessity, therefore, of 
dodging the issue by resorting to a * bianket term’ (like 
'aprthak-sthiti! or 'aprthaksiddhi') which conceals, rather 
than explains the difficulty. 


Man, according to Ramanuja, has a real body and 

a soul. The body is made of matter 

„Тһе human bedy and which is a part of God. It is obvi- 

- ously finite. ‘The soul is, of course, 

not made ; it is eternally existing. It is also a part of 

God, and cannot, therefore, be infinite. "Phe all-perva- 

sive nature of the soul which the Upanisads describe 

cannot, therefore, be taken, in the literal sense. 'l'he 

real sense of the pervasiveness of the soul is that the 

soul is so subtle (süksma) that it can penetrate into 
1 vV. S. Gbate. The Vedanta, p. 32. | 
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every unconscious material substance.' Having denied 
| that the soul is infinite, Ramanuja 
but ae emen has to hold that it is infinitely small 
(anu). For, if the soul has neither 
of these two extreme dimensions, it must be admitted 
to have the medium one, which things composed by 
the combination of parts (such as tables and chairs) 
have ; and then like such objects the soul also would 
be liable to destruction. ‘The consciousness of the 
HIR gr iia soul is not accidental to it ; it ts not 
essential quality of dependent on its connection with 
— ihe body. Consciousness 1s an 
intrinsic quality of the soul and it remains under all 
conditions. In dreamless sleep and even in the 
state of liberation, when the soul is altogether dis- 
embodied, the soul remains conscious of itself as * I am." 
The soul is, therefore, identified by Ramanuja with 
what we mean by the word ‘І’ or the ‘ ego" (abam).* 
The bondage of the soul to the body 1з due to its 
karma. Ав the effect of its karma, 
the soul is associated with the parti- 
cular kind of body it deserves. 
Being embodied, its consciousness 1» limited by the 
conditions of the organs of knowledge, and the body it 
possesses. ‘Though the soul is infinitely small, ıt 
illumines or renders conscious every part of the body 
in which it is, just as a small light illumines the entire 
room in which it is. It identifies itself with the body 
and regards it as itself. Egoism (ahankara) isa name 


" vyapi, ati-sükesmatayaá earvacetanadntah-pra vesana-svabbavah,” 
Sribhásya, 1.1.1. — 


1 *' Буагӣрепа eva abamartbal àtmà ;"' '" muktau api ahamarthal 
prakádate,'' Zbid. 


The bondage of the 
soul is due to karma. 
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for this identification of the self with the — not-self. 
Avidya or ignorance consists in this base propensity.’ 
Karma also is sometimes identified by Ramanuja with 
this ignorance. 

The attainment of liberation must be sought 
The liberation of the through work and Knowledge, 
soul is sought through 
work and knowledge. because they pave the way for 
devotion. By work (karma) Ramanuja means here 
the different obligatory rituals enjoined by the Vedas 
on persons according to their respective castes and 
stations in life (varnagrama). ‘These should be per- 
formed life-long as bounden duties without any desire 
for reward, like heaven.  Disinterested performance 

DM of such duties destroys the accumu- 
The necessity of per- 
forming rituals for lated effects of the past deeds 
—— —— which stand in the way of know- 
ledge. For the correct performance of these rituals it 
is necessary to study. the Mimamsa philosophy. 


< Ràmànuja regards, therefore, the study of the Mimàinsa 


as а necessary pre-requisite to the study of the 
Vedanta. By the study of the Мітава and perfor- 
mance of the duties in its light, one comes to realize 
also that the sacrificial rites cannot lead to any 
permanent good and cannot help man to attain salva- 
tion. ‘This persuades him to study the Vedanta. ‘The 

Vedanta reveals to him the real 

nature of the Universe. He comes 
> to know that God isthe creator, 
sustainer and controller of all beings, and tbat his soul 
is not identical with the body, but is really a part 


The necessity of the 
knowledge of Vedante. 


1 u Sarfragocaré са aharbnddhir avidyaiva "; “‘ an@tmani debe 
a hambbáva-karanga-hetut vena ahañkārah,” Ibid. 
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of God who controls it from within. He further learns 
that liberation can be attained not by ‘ study and 
reasoning,’ but only if God is pleased to choose him 
for liberation. 
The study of the Vedanta produces only book- 
learning and does not bring about 
Ge aa fo 29 liberation. It is true, as the Upani- 
"y o id aa i or sads say, that liberation is brought 
B oni: about by knowledge. But that 
real knowledge 15 not 5 verbal knowledge of scriptures ; 
for then everyone who reads them would be liberated 
at once.. Real knowledge is a steady, constant remem- 
brance of God  (dhruvà smrti). This is variously 
described as meditation (dbyana), prayer (upàsana), 
devotion (bbakti).' Constant meditation on God as 
the dearest object of love, should be practised conti- 
nuously along with the performance of the obligatory 
rituals which remove the obstacles to knowledge. 
Intense remembrance of God, or devotion thus prac- 
tised, ultimately matures into an 
БОМА ina i. immediate knowledge (dargana or 
medias knowledge of — saksatkara) of God. This is, there: 
fore, the final means to liberation. 
This brings about the destruction of all ignorance and 
karmas by which the body is caused. Therefore, the 
soul that realizes God is liberated from the body for 
ever, without any chance of rebirth. We should 
remember, however, that liberation cannot be attained 
simply by human efforts. God, pleased by devotion, 
helps the devotee to attain perfect knowledge by 


1 '* Ato...dhyanopésanidi-Sabda-vicyam jhüna*u ; "' '* yedanam upa. 
sanam syat;"’ *upásana-paryáyatvát bhakti-Sabdasya,"’ Sribhdsya, 1.1.1. 
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removing obstacles. God lifts from bondage and 

Gots kainis neces: misery the man who flings himself 
ary for liberation. at the mercy of God and constantiy 
remembers Him as the only object of love. 

Liberation 1s not the soul's becoming identical with 

God. The liberated soul having 
_ Tte liberated soulis pure consciousness, untainted by 
like God, not identica! : х е 
with God. any imperfection, becomes, in this 

respect, similar to God (brahma- 
praküra). This similarity of nature is what is meant 
by tbe Upanisads which say that the liberated soul 
attains unity with God." 

We saw previously that according to the unqualified 
monism of Sankara, the bighest good 
les in a complete denial of the 
separate self and the realization of its unity with 
“God. The religious sentiment of the monist attains 
full satisfaction by total self-effacement which leaves 
nothing but God, the sole, self-shining Reality. But 
for the theist, like Ramanuja, this is a dismal pros- 
pect. ‘The highest satisfaction of the religious emotion 
demands no doubt self-purification and self-surrender, 
but not complete self-effacement. The highest good 
for the devotee is the pure and constant contemplation 
of the infinite glory of God, and the liberated one 
needs his self if only for the enjoyment of this highest 
bliss. Free from ignorance and bondage of every kind, 
the liberated soul enjoys, in perfect love and wisdom, 
infinite joy born of complete communion with God.” 


Conclusion. 


1 'Jn&naikük&ratayd Brahma-prakárat& ncyate,' Sribhüsya, p. 71 


(R. V. & Co, edition). 
.? Jbid., 4th Рада of 4th Adhyáya, passim, 
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